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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


THE PRACTICE OF PHILOSOPHY: A CALL TO 
CONTEMPLATION 


iS ips SAY very simply that philosophers are contemplatives 
might be something of a surprise. But if it is a surprise, this 
in itself is symptomatic. For philosophers are contemplative by 
profession. Either they are this or they are nothing. 

Contemplation is ultimate and all embracing. Now if there is 
anything on which philosophers agree it is, I believe, that phi- 
losophy is concerned with ultimates and totalities. A rare point 
of agreement that cuts across most schools of philosophy is that 
a kind of radicalism in the root sense should characterize a phi- 
losopher. His concern is for the final word. We might recognize 
a certain success here among philosophers as to the object of their 
concern. At least according to their talk. But what about their 
own philosophic activity. How much talk is there about wisdom 
and contemplation? And wisdom is a philosophic activity. It is 
not an object like something we know. It is a manner of exist- 
ing, a way of life. How much description do we find of contem- 
plative activity? How much reflection on it? And it is not suffi- 
cient to say that we take this for granted, that this is naturally 
what a philosopher does. Philosophy is just the sort of thing 
that reflects upon and brings out into the open what other disci- 
plines take for granted. And when it comes to its own nature 
and activity, there is no exception if it is not betraying itself. 
True, we find mention of wisdom and its pursuit in our philoso- 
phy tests. But often we feel that the reference is a matter of 
historical courtesy. 

A philosopher’s concern is ultimate. But the cause of all 
causes is the final cause. And we know that the final cause in 
the world of our philosophic activity is contemplation and wis- 
dom. In the light of contemplation we discover the meaning of 
philosophizing. All philosophizing in some way leads us to con- 
templation or opens us to it, gives us a taste and need for it. In 
Kierkegaardian fashion we might ask ourselves, is not our great- 
est task as philosophers to become philosophers? 
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If there is any truth in all this we should ask ourselves the 
question proposed to philosophers recently: What is the fly in the 
ointment we have been using for massaging our metaphysical 
muscles? What reasons might we find for the loss in the sense 
of contemplation, for the loss in the feel and need for it? 

A characteristic of contemporary philosophy has been a pre- 
occupation with beginnings. And this has been a great good. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the permanent contributions to 
the history of thought by phenomenology and the analytic phi- 
losophers. But there is a possibility that we become so preoccu- 
pied with the beginnings that we never take off. Or we return 
so often to verify the authenticity of our point of departure that 
we never get very far. We all know the seductive magic of the 
simple statement: If the question is placed rightly the answer is 
spontaneous. There is more to philosophizing than asking ques- 
tions, however well we may ask them. It seems to be a fact that 
when we are concerned very much with beginnings we must take 
precautions that our sense of finality, our metaphysical feel for 
finality, is not weakened. It becomes so easy to stop along the 
way with no great or deep sense of emptiness or incompleteness 
or unfulfilment. We fail as philosophers if we generalize and 
synthesize too quickly, without sufficient reflection and depth in 
penetration of facts. And how much history of philosophy is the 
story of such failures. But we fail just as surely—and more 
so—if we stop philosophizing too soon. If our mind rests before 
we have touched the ultimate in reality. We fail if we are not 
drawn to the metaphysical rock of things by a kind of gravity of 
our whole being. We would betray our vocation as philosophers 
if we let ourselves become enamoured of beautiful forms and 
harmonies, structures and patterns. In a subtle way we have 
substituted logic for metaphysics. For however legitimate and 
necessary is a concern for order, this is not our deepest hunger. 
The deepest need of our mind is not consistency but conformity, 
something on which it can rest, something that is solid, something 
that will not give way, something more than itself. 

Another characteristic of contemporary thought is expressed in 
the words, “ commitment,” “ involvement,” “ contextualism.” We 
can be glad that we are no longer threatened by the metaphysical 





1 Herbert Gold, “ Fiction of the Fifties,” in The Hudson Review (Sum- 
mer 1959), pp. 192 ff. 
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hell of Santayana where his philosopher is isolated from life in 
icy and cold logical heavens.?, But we ought also to be sure that 
we do not too naively embrace the ideal of Marx—not to be a 
spectator of the world but to change it. There is an activism of 
the intellect that is opposed to an authentic contemplative atti- 
tude. Philosophers have recently been described as thinking of 
themselves as motormen in a streetcar named Reality, heading 
for truth through the evening traffic rush. (And, of course, for 
the followers of William James, it would be a streetcar named 
desire.*) In an atmosphere of commitment and involvement, it 
takes an extremely careful philosopher to keep activism from in- 
vading his thought. The object of much of our philosophy is 
changing from being to man. And it is always man involved. 
We must be sure that he is involved ultimately, involved in be- 
ing. For until we see man and speak of him as committed in this 
way, we have failed him as philosophers. The danger used to be 
that living would make us forget our soul. Today a philosophic 
activism would want us to think that the inner self will make us 
forget life.t Bernanos has remarked: “ No one understands any- 
thing about modern civilization unless he understands that it is 
first of all a universal conspiracy against any kind of inward 
life.” If there is the least shadow of truth in this remark, phi- 
losophers above all should be concerned with it. We have proved 
clearly enough today that a philosopher’s love is not platonic. 
We need to make just as clear that we do not love reality ulti- 
mately because of what we can do with it, but we love reality 
because of the very way it meets our gaze.® 

In the contemporary picture there is a renewed interest in 
metaphysics, a veritable renaissance. This philosophy of being 
and ontology should surely be congenial to any concern for con- 
templation and wisdom. Nothing could be more true, if a phi- 
losophy of being is authentic. And should it surprise us if many 
contemporary ontologies fail to be authentic through and through? 
We may not agree with Martin Heidegger that there has been no 


2“QOn the Death of a Metaphysician.” 
3 Herbert Gold, op. cit. 


4 Pierre Colin, “Conversion du philosophe,” Résurrection (No. 8, 1958), 
pp. 21-30. 


5 Gold, op. cit., p. 198. 
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authentic interest in being since the pre-Socratics until our day. 
But there can be little doubt of the validity of his remark for the 
past several hundred years. So it should not surprise us if—with 
such a cultural background—philosophers cannot at will stir up 
a thorough-going taste and feel for metaphysics. Aware of our 
own history, we ought to be very sure that our philosophy of 
being is such not only in intention but also in fact. 

When is our thought in harmony with the full truth of things? 
When it is drawn on by the gravitational pull of authentic being. 
We might measure this by the frequency with which the ultimate 
cause breaks into our thinking. Or by the unrest that is present 
until we get beyond the center of created references. For how- 
ever realistically we begin, they can only direct us to the solitary 
ego. There is an ego-creature-time-space down-drag which we 
must continually get beyond. We must get beyond the shape of 
the world if we would touch the heart of reality where being 
radiates its fulness and power. We can contemplate nothing less. 
And nothing less will make us wise. 

Metaphysics is a science. But it is ultimately a wisdom. We 
might think that we have “demythologized” philosophy and 
given metaphysics scientific respectability. But we should be 
very sure that what we have done is not a work of de-sacraliza- 
tion. We should be sure that with respectability has not come a 
loss of heart-power, a loss of the sense of the majesty of being. 
The moment when everything becomes clear might also be the 
moment of discovery that there is nothing to live for. If all this 
happens, then we are no longer experiencing being but only 
“thinking ” it. It is right that we be concerned with the scien- 
tifie probity of metaphysics. But a science is exact to the extent 
that its method measures up to and is adequate to its object. If 
we are suffering feelings of inferiority with reference to the tools 
of our philosophizing perhaps it is because we have not under- 
lined clearly enough that its ultimate concern is beyond the 
shape of this world, that its activity is contemplation and that 
its contribution is wisdom.® Heidegger has given us the beauti- 
ful phrase that philosophers are shepherds of being. But we must 
remember that this is not our ultimate relation to it: we may 
well need to domesticate being but in the end it must free us. 


6 Hans Urs von Balthasar, “ Offenbarung und Schoenheit,” in Hochland 
(Juni 1959), pp. 401-14. 
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There is another reason for the loss in a feel for contemplation, 
a reason that is not historical but is rooted within us. If con- 
templation is weak at the term of our philosophizing, it is be- 
cause love is dim at its beginning. Contemplation is a vision of, 
a gazing upon, a looking at something we love. And this love is 
something more than dogged devotedness to discourse or the sim- 
ple enjoyment of thinking. It is what Saint Thomas calls the 
intentio principalis at the root of our mind. It is the contempla- 
tive germ which is the ground of intellect, it is what gives our 
mind a kinship with truth.?. This intentio principalis enters into 
the structure of the term and point of rest where philosophy finds 
its home. It is only because of it that we can say that philoso- 
phy is a love at all. It is intrinsic to all philosophic activity. 

If we have lost the sense of contemplation it is because we 
have lost the sense of philosophy as love, as a way of life, as a 
manner of existence. Unless there is love at the beginning and 
contemplation at the end of our philosophizing, there is no philo- 
sophic life in between. And we know that life is not measured 
by the quantity of any particular kind of action—intellectual or 
otherwise. It is determined by what commands the beginning 
and the end of all that happens.§ 

One of the most treasured and continuous truths of tradition 
is that knowing is a kind of living. Philosophy is a kind of vital 
movement. It is accomplished in loving and living. And to live 
is not to decide to live but to accept life. And to accept life is 
not only to know that one lives but to love the very living.® 

It should not surprise us that there is a valid perspective of 
love from which we can view philosophy. At the beginning of 
every work there is love of some kind. And at the beginning of 
every great work there is a great love. And who of us does not 
like to think that philosophy is a great work? The work of the 
philosopher is no exception. The only question is—what is the 
object of this love, its driving force, its mobile? What are the 
conditions of this love? What feeds it—on what does it grow, 
fat or thin? What are the marks of its authenticity? How do 


TT-II, q. 179, a. 1 and a. 2. 


8 Cf. B. M. Chevignard, “Le Germe contemplatif,” in Vie Spirituelle 
(juin 1958), pp. 603-613. 


® Cf. André Hayen, S.J., La communication de l’étre d’aprés Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin, Tome 1, p. 260. 
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we recognize in our own inner experience the presence of these 
marks, alive and influencing us? These are the things that 
matter, philosophy-wise. For if we do not know these things, 
then all else is in vain. Philosophie life is rooted in this love 
which we know is the love of truth. It depends upon it, must 
always return to it to understand and judge itself. The danger 
is not that we will confuse loving and knowing. But what people 
fear most from philosophers, as Jacques Paliard has said, is that 
they will not pursue their love of truth to the very end.!° 


THE Woritp WE Love 
Truth as Nature 


What is this world we love, this world of truth? And what 
should be our approach to it, an approach of authentic love that 
will flower into contemplation? 

Our first awakening to truth is a discovering of the world 
within us. We awake to an “invasion” by another. We were 
not consulted. And yet this “ other” is not with us as a total 
stranger. It is almost like the fulfilment of some hidden expec- 
tation.14 Our first experience of truth is a kind of revelation, a 
disclosure, an unveiling. It is being manifesting its solid founda- 
tion to us. There is here a kind of firmness, something solid, 
something that does not give way, something that can be counted 
upon. Finally, among our first and fundamental impressions of 
truth is the sense of its gratuitous character. Both Aristotle and 
Saint Thomas saw knowledge as a “ gift graciously given to 
man.” 72 

What are our dispositions in the face of such a world, of this 
truth-situation? If love of truth is present, a real openness to 
another, there is a kind of joy in this communication. We are 
well acquainted in recent years with the detailed descriptions of 
a kind of metaphysical nausea that results from the encounter 
with a reality that in no way depends upon us. The ultimate 
source of such a reaction is a thorough-going subjectivism that 
finds itself nauseated by anything that does depend upon itself. 
The first demand of love is that we approve what has happened, 


10 Profondeurs de Vame, p. 154. Paris 1954. 
11 Cf. Hans Urs von Balthasar, La phénomenologie de la vérité, passim. 


12 Josef Pieper, “Sobre la actualidad de Tomas de Aquino,” Criterio, 13 
Nov. 1958, pp. 809-810. 
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a kind of “ yes-saying.” We recall Sartre’s accusation against a 
philosophy that thinks of itself as a great beast going about de- 
vouring essences: “O philosophie alimentaire” (Situations I). 
But our fundamental experience of truth is not so much one of 
possession as one of receiving that calls forth our own gift of self. 
The judgment is the ultimate perfection of our knowing. And 
we ought not to forget what Saint Thomas has pointed out for 
us—that we can best understand knowledge in its perfection by 
comparing the judgment to the will and its out-going activity of 
love.}3 

Love of truth puts itself at the disposition of truth, it serves 
truth. First of all, what can be counted on calls for trust and 
confidence. Such confidence bears witness to the fact that deep 
down the world of being is plomb and sound. At its heart, much 
deeper than the cracks and fissures that cause existential anguish, 
there is a rock. This attitude of service to truth is based upon 
an openness that is difficult to describe. It is not just negative 
and yet not appetite or tendency in the full sense either. It isa 
kind of kinship, what tradition calls co-aptatio. What St. Augus- 
tine called pondus meum, a kind of metaphysical gravity. It is 
a primitive spontaneity that prepares us for all possible “ meet- 
ings” with other being. It has an objectivity about it that 
assures us that knowing is more than just pursuing our own ends. 
An error here could in the end, very subtly, make knowledge of 
God serve our own subjective satisfactions.‘* To be at the serv- 
ice of truth is to be obedient to what is real. The experience of 
the love of truth is not an exhilarating flight into the idealistic 
heavens of Plotinus. It is rather a descent by the way of humble 
service to the point of emptiness and humility. 

Our dispositions before truth might be summed up as a humil- 
ity before being.4> Max Scheler says that humility is the “ con- 
stant inner pulsation in the kernel of our existence of spiritual 
readiness to service in the face of all things . . . it is letting things 
themselves hold sway.” And there is here the shadow of the 
cross, for we do not know the depths of things in springtime 


13 De Veritate. 
14 Cf, Hans Urs von Balthasar, La phénomenologie de la vérité, chapter I. 


15 Cf. Heinrich Kanz, “Uber das Wesen der Seinsdemut,” in Philoso- 
phisches Jahrbuch (1956), pp. 393-405. 
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frolic but in an abandonment of all independence.!* To express 
thoroughly this world of truth we need not only the symbol of 
the eye but also the symbol of the ear. For there is a part in us 
that listens. And, if we listen carefully enough, long enough, 
patiently enough, we will hear God. For in any knowing, St. 
Thomas tells us, God is never far away.!" 


The Truth as Mystery 


An openness to philosophy not only as science but as wisdom 
is an openness not only to its scope but to its depth. This is an 
orientation toward the secret of being that is given to us only 
in a consideration of its relation to its source.15 We may not be 
happy with the too facile use of the phrase “ mystery of being ” 
in recent years. But its over-popularization should not let us 
ignore the solid truth that Gabriel Marcel underlined for us in 
using it: that in things there is always something more rich and 
deep than what can be seen or taken hold of. Our eternal search- 
ing in being has its source not only in our own appetite for the 
real but also in the inexhaustible riches found in the object.!® 

Truth is not only being revealing itself but also being conceal- 
ing itself. Professor Gilson has written recently in the Revue des 
Sciences Religieuses of Strasbourg that “there is in the purely 
philosophic notion of being a mysterious depth that we are apt 
to overlook just because of its simplicity. But it is there none- 
theless. The being of the philosopher presents certain character- 
istics that the language of discursive reason, left to its own 
resources, cannot formulate in terms that are entirely clear and 
exact or open to exhaustive analysis.”*° We can say that we 
encounter the inexhaustible, the ineffable, the incomprehensible. 
What we want to say is that there is a superabundance in created 
truth, that it is something more than itself. And we have not 
met the fulness of truth until it reveals itself to us as something 
that cannot completely show itself. This is mystery as mystery. 
This is the seal of God on creation, how we recognize it as his. 


16 Heinrich Kranz, op. cit. 


17 Omnia cognoscentia cognoscunt implicite Deum in quolibet cognito. 
De Veritate, q. 22, a. 2, ad 1. 


18 Joseph de Finance, Etre et agir, p. 319. 


19 Hans Urs von Balthasar, op. cit. 


20 Avril 1958, “ La possibilité philosophique de la philosophie chrétienne,” 
pp. 168-196. Here cited p. 184. 
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Their relation to God must always be decisive in our thinking of 
creatures. And, in the end, does truth do anything more impor- 
tant than reveal this Source to us.”4 


Truth as Personal 


When we use the symbol of the ear in expressing our experi- 
ence of truth, it is easy enough to think of truth as a gesture, as 
a speaking. And almost without reflecting we ask, “ who speaks.” 
We might see clearly that truth does not dangle free by itself, 
but we usually do not think of truth as having a personal dimen- 
sion. Father Copleston in his article “ Man and Metaphysics ” 
in the Heythrop Journal (Jan. 1960) has remarked that the dy- 
namic of metaphysics “is directed toward an ultimate reality, 
and ultimate existent, rather than toward primitive ‘ laws.’” 
And he continues, “ But it is ultimately man himself, the human 
person, who is moved. And I should wish to connect the move- 
ment of the mind in metaphysics with the finality of the human 
person.” If there is any point of rest, any fulfilment to be found 
in this personal movement, then it is because somewhere, some- 
how, we have met another person. And the orientations that 
metaphysics involves make it clear that this is not another 
human person. There is always in metaphysics a double aware- 
ness—an eidetic awareness and a transcendental awareness.22 In 
terms of the person we might say it is the awareness not only 
of what is said but also of that more fundamental fact that some- 
one is turned toward us, is giving himself to us, is open to us. 
Philosophical dialogue is more than logical dialectic. 

St. Thomas did not hesitate to say it, the voice of rea- 
son is the voice of God. And, if he did so, it is because he 
thought of the intellect as the permanent effect of its cause. To 
consult human understanding is to listen to God. This is why 
St. Thomas had such little esteem in philosophy for human au- 
thority. Why get excited about what men say when we can use 
our mind and find out what God says.?* It is part of wisdom to 
recognize that in turning to one face will we find ourselves face 
to face with everything. ** 


“1 Hans Urs von Balthasar, op. cit., Chapter III. 


22Cf. J. Claude Piguet, De l’esthétique a la métaphysique, where he 
introduces these terms with a somewhat different orientation. La Haye: 
Martinus Nijhoff 1959. 


23 Cf. Gilson, op. cit., p. 179; De Veritate, XI, 1, ad 1. 
24 Elizabeth Bowen. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Such is the world of truth we love. But it does not mean that 
we must experience it in a kind of loneliness. Concern for wis- 
dom and contemplation is not disdain for the world of essences, 
the world of discourse, the world of men. Men together carry on 
a dialogue with truth. Even Plato wrote that the discovery of 
truth and goodness and beauty in their fulness is the work of 
men living together and discussing without envy or malice.2® 
And this is not strange, for if man is social by nature then surely 
what is most noble in his nature is social. 

All that wisdom insists upon is that there is an order of value 
between essence and existence, between silence and discourse, be- 
tween what can be said and what cannot be said, between the 
fact of speaking and what is said. There will always be some 
tension as these values realize themselves in our lives and in our 
philosophizing. There is a time to speak and a time to be silent. 
But when we speak we risk losing hold of things and when we 
give ourselves to things we risk forgetting to speak.2° Ludwig 
Wittgenstein felt that one of the great dangers of being a profes- 
sor was that you could not observe these natural rhythms of 
growth, that you have to go on speaking so often when you 
know in your heart that you have nothing of value to say.?? 
Discourse is at the service of contemplation. And it was Witt- 
genstein in his later works who underlined for us that the great- 
est service we can render to the unspeakable is to say clearly 
what can be said. The dimension of silence is not foreign to con- 
temporary thought, and not only at the end of discourse, at its 
beginning. If we speak at all it should be in the name of silence.** 
It is this that will keep us from being peddlers of essences with 
a philosophic mission to the world. It is this that will never let 
us forget that more important than what we say is the total gift 
of ourselves in the saying it. 


Rev. Ropert F. Lecuner, C.PP:S. 


Saint Joseph’s College, 
Rensselaer, Indiana 





25 Letter VII, 344b. 


26 Cf. J. Claude Piguet, op. cit. 
27 The Listener (28 Jan. 1960), pp. 163-164. 
28 J. Claude Piguet, op. cit., p. 27. 
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DR. RUDOLF ALLERS: A CITATION 
(For the 1960 Award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal) 


XCELLENT judgment marks the choice of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association for its sixth presentation 
of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas medal. Again, therefore, we 
may rejoice that honor has come to one who so truly deserves it. 
Dr. Rudolf Allers has long won our esteem by the breadth of his 
knowledge, the depth of his perception, the scholarly character 
of his writings, and his ability to inspire and guide others to wis- 
dom by word and example. 

Austrian by birth, he gained the doctorate in medicine both at 
Vienna and Munich, noted medical centers of yesteryear, in 1906 
and 1913 respectively. Psychiatry was just coming into its own, 
and Vienna was its fountainhead. He was attracted by it, and 
in 1913 became instructor in psychiatry at the University of 
Munich. From 1927 to 1938 he held the same post at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

Thrice during World War I was Dr. Allers decorated while 
serving as physician and surgeon in the Austrian army. For 
almost twenty years after the close of that conflict he was assist- 
ant head of the department of medical psychology at Vienna. 
And in 1934 he received the doctorate in scholastic philosophy at 
the University of the Sacred Heart in Milan, whose rector then, 
and until death, was his good friend, the well known Padre 
Gemelli. 

Catholic University in Washington, D. C. extended a pressing 
invitation to Dr. Allers to occupy the chair of psychology in the 
philosophy department. He accepted it in 1938. After distin- 
guishing himself there for a decade, he assumed his present posi- 
tion at the University of Georgetown. 

This outline does not even suggest the intense scholarly activ- 
ity of 54 years, or the marked versatility of one who is by nature 
a determined pursuer of the truth and an ardent lover of wisdom. 
Psychiatry, experimental psychology, neurophysiology and phi- 
losophy have claimed his attention. But never has there been 
question of desultory study or superficial approach. Rather has 
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there been evidence always of that painstaking thoroughness and 
persistence that, coupled with ability, lead to mastery and a 
voice with tones of authority. 

Dr. Allers is the author of ten solid works and of several book- 
lets, the majority of which have been widely translated. They 
deal principally with the field of psychology, but it is interesting 
to observe among them a translation, with commentary, of St. 
Thomas’ De Ente et Essentia, and a translation, with commen- 
tary, of The Philosophical Works of St. Anselm. To his credit 
also are more than 250 articles in the leading psychological and 
philosophical journals of Europe and America, to say nothing of 
many contributions to learned symposia, chiefly in the field of 
psychology. It is scarcely necessary to state that this is an enor- 
mous output. But one should stress the variety of topics which 
have engaged Dr. Allers, and the absence of repetition in both 
method and development that characterizes his studies. 

Clear is the need on the part of our contemporary culture of 
what may be termed a rediscovery of human nature, the gaining 
anew of a true vision of man that will be all the richer by reason 
of modern research and progress. But the integration or synthe- 
sis at stake is impeded, as we know well, by the wall of separa- 
tion erected between the philosophical and scientific domains, 
and buttressed by the fact that, in Gilson’s words, “ nothing 
equals the ignorance of modern philosophers in matters of sci- 
ence, except the ignorance of modern scientists in matters of 
philosophy ”. 

By his training, his writings, and his whole scholarly life, Dr. 
Allers teaches a lesson in this respect that is not lost upon us. 
It causes us to see all the more clearly how proper it is for the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association to acknowledge his 
stature by bestowing the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas medal upon 
him. We rejoice exceedingly that we can be with him on this 
significant occasion and give expression to our heartfelt con- 
gratulations. 


+k JosepH M. MARLING 
Bishop of Jefferson City 
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REFLECTIONS ON CO-OPERATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


(Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medalist’s Address) 


T WOULD be an abuse of your time, and mine, were I to 

explain at length how greatly I feel honored and how deeply 
I am moved by the award just conferred on me. And even if I 
were to make such an attempt, I would hardly know what words 
to chose. The expression of my profound gratitude is also due 
to the Most Rev. Bishop of Jefferson City for his all too kind 
citation. I have to admit, however, that I am not a little em- 
barassed by seeing me, as it were, anatomized in public. The 
more so, since the Thomas Aquinas Medal has not been awarded 
to me because I happen to be this person and having this history, 
but for what I may have achieved as a scholar and as a teacher. 

The biography of a scholar is, in most cases, not particularly 
interesting; it does not furnish the material out of which is made 
what newspaper people call a “ human interest story,” which for 
that matter may tell much of what is human but little of what is 
of interest. A scholar disappears behind his work; only what he 
has done counts. Only few of those engaged in scholarly activi- 
ties may hope that their work will last or be known to future 
generations, and how much of it will be of permanent significance 
the author himself does not know. One has to be a poet, and 
therefore something of a prophet, to claim with Horace Ezegi 
monumentum aere perennius. But the contributions of those 
whose names and writings have been forgotten and are remem- 
bered only when a candidate looks for a topic on which to write 
his dissertation or because they were fortunate enough to have 
had among their pupils a real great man, even those humble col- 
laborators in the unending task of scholarly endeavor have not 
labored in vain. For each of them co-operates, in an however 
modest degree, in this unending task and is, if nothing other, a 
link between those who went before and those still to come. 
Communication, indeed, exists not only between contemporaries; 
it is perfectly meaningful to say that Plato or Aristotle, Thomas 
or Kant “speak to us” to-day as they spoke to so many 
generations and will speak to many more. 
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It is in consequence of considerations of this kind that I pro- 
pose to talk to you on certain “ Reflections on Co-operation and 
Communication.” 

The problems falling under these titles have been present at 
all times. But they have come to the fore with a particular 
urgency in these our days. We are witnessing, as is generally 
known, a shrinking of our planet; distance disappears; isolation 
is no longer possible. What happens to individuals or to nations 
depends on the intricate network of global relations. The time 
is past in which a man or a people could remain indifferent to 
what went on in some distant part of the globe. 

Accordingly, Norbert Wiener distinguishes three main periods 
of technological endeavor; the first period is characterized by 
the tendency to diminish the amount of human effort; the second 
by the measures aiming at the best possible utilization of energy; 
the third by the development of means of communication. This 
term must be understood in a wide sense so as to comprise not 
only transmission of verbal messages but also transportation of 
material things. The importance of the last named aspect is 
easily realized when one considers the decentralization of indus- 
trial production, that is the fact that parts of a complex product 
are made in often very distant places, and also by the need of 
importing raw materials from far off countries. 

But communication is seen in such considerations exclusively 
as taking place in the present. One all too easily forgets that 
the present is significant only by virtue of its containing and 
continuing the past. Without the past’s “ speaking to the living ” 
the present would be meaningless. And it is the study of the 
communication coming to us from the past which may serve best 
for an elucidation of the nature of communication. 

Such a study involves two problems which, without being inde- 
pendent of each other, are sufficiently distinct to allow separate 
treatment. There is, first, the problem, or the set of problems, 
which may be comprised under the heading of a phenomenology 
of communication. We know by far not enough about the char- 
acteristics of the several communicative situations, means of 
communication, conditions of efficacy, and so on, in spite of the 
analysis worked out by Husserl and his emphasis on intersub- 
jectivity and in spite also of the contributions made by analytic 
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philosophy and semantics. Of this problem, however, I do not 
intend to talk. 

The second problem may be designated as that of an ontology 
of communication. One has to ask: What makes communication 
possible? What is the ontological status of that which is com- 
municated? What place holds within the framework of an en- 
compassing ontology what we call “ meaning? ” 

Similar questions have to be asked in regard to co-operation, 
and—even more fundamentally—in regard to “ operation ”, that 
is, to man’s creativity, the production of works, and so on. 

These are, I submit, very important questions to which one 
has not, perhaps, given all the attention they deserve. Some of 
these questions have arisen in the context of contemporary, so- 
called “ existentialistic ” philosophies. When Heidegger speaks 
of being-with, Mitsein, as a constitutive aspect of the human 
situation, or J.-P.Sartre makes similar statements, though with 
a very different slant, or Gabriel Marcel stresses étre-avec and 
communion, they imply, of course, that one has to do not simply 
with a statement on human nature or man’s situation, but also 
with a datum of human experience. But none of these thinkers 
asks, so far as I know, what renders this experience possible. 
And when the students of semanties or of analytic philosophy in- 
quiry into the meaning of words they likewise presuppose that 
this meaning may be conveyed from a sender to a recipient with- 
out, however, inquiring into the ontological conditions which 
make this transmission of meaning possible. 

Antecedent to all such questions one has to ask another. It 
is clear that communication, and subsequently co-operation, is 
an intersubjective event. We do not communicate in the strict 
sense of the term with any non-human being; if we flatter our- 
selves that we do, it is by means of an imaginative transforming 
an animal into a quasi-person. And it is only by means of a 
more or less sentimental metaphore that one may speak of “ com- 
muning with nature.” Hence, the presupposition of all com- 
munication is that the one to whom we address ourselves be rec- 
ognized as our like. Now, the question of how we know that a 
certain thing within our environment is a human is not one to be 
answered by psychology, or at least, not only by psychology. 
It may be that the question cannot be answered because one has 
to do with a fundamental trait of human nature. But before we 
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decide to resign ourselves to a simple acceptance of the fact, we 
have to try all we may possibly do to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

But this is neither a matter on which I want to talk, the more 
so, since to discuss it much more time would be needed than I 
have at my disposal. But it seemed advisable to mention these 
topics, be it only in passing, to show how far the problematics 
extend which appear before us, once we approach the facts of 
communication within the framework of ontological reasoning. 
It may also be that by doing so we become aware of vistas of 
which we have been almost ignorant up to now. 

The central problem related to communication is, I believe, 
that of the ontological status of the matter which is communi- 
cated. Only when we can achieve clarity on this point will it 
be possible to inquire into the nature of the relation between the 
means of communication and that to which they refer or that 
which they are to convey. 

I have remarked that communication exists not only among 
contemporaries but also among our predecessors and ourselves. 
The fact that the past “ speaks to us” may even be particularly 
revealing. The past speaks in many ways, but obviously most 
intelligibly when the words spoken and put down centuries ago 
have been preserved and deciphered. Here the problem becomes 
most obvious: what sort of ontological status can be attributed 
to the “ message”? What the inscription newly excavated, the 
papyrus deciphered have to say was there, indeed, all the time; 
but it cannot be said to have existed, although it persisted. But 
this it did because the material thing, the stone or the paper 
were not destroyed; they were and are existent realities. But 
what they mean cannot be said to be “ real” in the same sense. 

In such cases the meaning or message remains hidden; it per- 
sists unimpaired through many centuries. In fact, however, this 
is something that happens continually in the communicative 
situation and appears only magnified, as it were, in the case of 
the deciphered inscription. Any message cast in a code is mute 
for someone who cannot decode the text, as the hieroglyphs were 
mute before Champollion found the key. But mute or not, the 
message is “there” and the manner in which it is there, in its 
material setting, is a problem of ontology. It is in fact, the 
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problem to be studied if one wants to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the phenomena which constitute the universal human fact 
of communication. 

For the same relation between the message and its material 
support or setting exists whenever people communicate with 
each other. A letter is an instance of the same phenomenon one 
observes in the case of the unearthed inscription; while the letter 
travels from the writer to the addressee the message remains 
hidden, inactive, but again it is “there.” A letter takes hours 
or days to reach its destination; only a fraction of a second 
elapses between the utterance of a speaker and the understand- 
ing of the listener. But one easily sees that the situation is the 
same. 

Be the time long or short that passes from the moment the 
message became enshrouded in the material phenomena which 
convey it, there is always a time during which the message has 
a peculiar mode of being. Peculiarity does not say much; one 
must try to characterize this mode of being more precisely. This 
I believe to be feasible, first, by indicating certain features which 
can be stated in an affirmative manner, and secondly, by point- 
ing out, negatively, what differences there are between this mode 
of being and others which ontology recognizes. 

What strikes one first is, no doubt, that one has to do with 
“dependent being.” The message requires a physical medium in 
which it is enshrined and by which it is supported and conveyed. 
Whether there may be also a non-material support is a question 
to be taken up later. In any case, the message has its being 
only insofar as it is supported. I have suggested, on previous 
occasions, that this mode of being might appropriately be desig- 
nated as that of “ insistence.” 

A short time ago I referred to the fact that “ insistent being ” 
does not exist as a reality. What exists is the supporting me- 
dium. But insistent being, on the other hand, shares with exist- 
ing being the power of efficiency. In fact, there is no other power 
as effective as that of insistent being on the level of rationality 
and human co-existence. All what renders intersubjective rela- 
tions possible rests on the efficacy of messages; information, 
persuasion, command, questioning, all ways of coming to a mu- 
tual understanding, hence also all co-operation are founded, at 
least in an overwhelming majority of cases, on actual, present 
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or on antecedent transmission of a message. It is certainly not 
the physical form in which the message is transmitted which re- 
leases a response on the part of the recipient. One and the same 
message may be conveyed by very different supporting media; 
this is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that one and the same 
message can be conveyed in very different manners, different 
words, different languages, orally or by writing, and so on. The 
message becomes effective only when it is “ understood”, that 
is, when it is, if one may say so, “taken out” by the recipient 
of its material support. The sounds we hear, the letters we read, 
have as such no power; they neither convince us nor do they 
make us act. 

One has to realize, however, that not much is said by simply 
referring to “ understanding.” A more detailed examination of 
this operation will reveal that there are several operations fall- 
ing under this title. One understands a word when one knows 
its meaning as stated in a dictionary. But every word is sur- 
rounded by a halo of connotations, different in each language and 
also within the same language according to the particular uni- 
verse of discourse in which the word appears. This higher level 
of understanding may be called the apprehension of the “ con- 
crete concept ” in the sense in which Hegel uses this term. Un- 
derstanding a context is again another operation and may re- 
quire what is commonly called “ interpretation.” I cannot here 
elaborate on these matters which, however, appear to me as of 
paramount importance for a philosophy of communication and, 
hence, of all kinds of “ being-with.” 

But I beg to avail myself of this opportunity for coming back 
to a remark I made in the discussion on existentialism at the 
last meeting of this Association. I then qualified the etymologi- 
eal and interpretative acrobatics in which Mr. Heidegger in- 
dulges as “ tricks.” Someone, more charitable than I ever can 
hope to be, suggested that one replace the term “ trick ” by that 
of “technique.” Well, all right: technique. But I would like 
to remind you that there are also the techniques of pick-pockets 
and magicians, and very effective techniques they are. 

Insistent being, therefore, is endowed with efficacy and never- 
theless not real. 

These two features, dependency and efficacy, are, I submit, 
perfectly obvious. They are also, for the moment, all that may 
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be said of insistent being in an affirmative way. Other character- 
istics can be discovered only by comparing the mode of insistence 
with other modes of being, hence, negatively. 

Insistent being evidently is esse in alio. But is it the same 
esse in as that proper to accidents? At first sight it seems that 
it is. That the message is intelligible only under certain con- 
ditions is not an objection against its being viewed as an acci- 
dent; there are accidents which become manifest only by virtue 
of some situation, as e.g. magnetism to be manifest requires the 
presence of a piece of iron. But an accident needs a substance 
in which to inhere. And it is hardly possible to attribute sub- 
stantiality to a word, a sentence, or to whatever support a mes- 
sage may have. Here arises another problem which, I believe, 
has not as yet been sufficiently investigated: that of the ontolog- 
ical status of the means of communication. Though this is not 
the place for any further discussion of this problem, I might 
point out, nevertheless, its significance by referring to the fact 
that not only single words or sentences but whole contexts of the 
latter convey a definite message. A poem, for instance, is cer- 
tainly a whole and the message it conveys is supported not by 
the individual words but by this whole. And it is the message 
which confers wholeness on the poem. While all this is rather 
obvious, the nature or the ontological status of both message and 
poem remain obscure. But if this point cannot be clarified an 
appraisal of “analytic philosophy” or the “analysis of lan- 
guage ” will lack foundation. 

Since that wherein the message insists cannot well be consid- 
ered as a substance, it is neither possible to envisage the mes- 
sage as an accident. But both, message and accident, are entia 
in alio. Consequently, it would deem that this term esse in alio 
is not as unequivocal as it is generally assumed. 

The insistent being insists in its support but becomes manifest 
only if and when the message is understood or appears as mean- 
ingful to some recipient. As long as this is not the case the 
message remains latent. But this latency must not be identified 
with esse in potentia. For nothing is actualized in the support- 
ing being by the act of understanding. Buried and unread, the 
inscription is the same as it is after it has been excavated and 
deciphered. An actualization, indeed, takes place; but in the 
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mind of the recipient. Which is another way to say that in- 
sistent being is effective without being real or existent. 

Actualization, however, presupposes some esse in actu. But 
can insistent being be said to be in act? It has to be, for other- 
wise it could not convey anything to the mind of the recipient 
and thus become “ information ” in the strict sense of the term. 
Since the message “ informs ”, the question arises whether or in 
what sense the message may be considered as of the nature of a 
form. 

Undoubtedly, it shares with the form the property of being 
able to become detached from something and to pass over into 
something other as it happens in all kinds of cognition (in other 
instances, too, which need not concern us). The message passes 
from the mind of the sender into the physical medium of com- 
munication and from there into the mind of the recipient. Com- 
munication is essentially imparting of information. For the 
sharp division many to-day make between factual and emotive 
utterances is, I daresay, rather artificial. Every utterance is at 
once presentation, appeal and expression. Understanding a mes- 
sage means under all circumstances receiving some sort of in- 
formation. 

As soon, however, as one tries to argue on the basis of this 
apparent similarity of formal and insistent being one encounters 
unsurmountable difficulties. Of what could the message possibly 
be the form? If it is feasible, though not without doing some 
violence to the notion, to consider the message as a form, acci- 
dental form, of the mind either of the sender or of the recipient, 
it is not possible to view in the same manner the relation of the 
message and its material support. Furthermore, there is the fact 
that one and the same message may be conveyed by very dif- 
ferent media, stated in this language or that other one, trans- 
mitted by acoustical or electric waves, put down in writing or 
recorded on a tape. One must not be misled by the use of the 
term “form” in regard to works of literature or art. There is 
certainly some similarity of this meaning of “form” or also 
“structure ” and the notion of form as used in ontology. But 
the differences are equally evident and, I believe, greater than 
any similarities. In innumerable instances such similarities are 
not found at all; a message may be conveved by a single word or 
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a single gesture in which case one cannot speak of structure or 
anything resembling the “ form” of a poem or an essay. 

That what constitutes the “ meaning ” of a word, a sentence, 
a treatise, or—to use an expression I have suggested previously 
—the verbal, propositional and contextual referents, cannot be 
viewed as form or as something akin to form. Nor can the men- 
tal operation by the means of which the recipient becomes cog- 
nizant of the message be said to be of the same kind as that of 
“ abstraction.” We neither abstract meaning in general, nor the 
particular message conveyed in a single instance. “ Understand- 
ing” a sentence or a speech is something other than apprehend- 
ing the nature of a substantial being. One has to do with an 
intellectual operation of which animals, no doubt, are incapable; 
they do not truly “ understand ” words, but respond to them, by 
virtue of appropriate training, as acoustical signals, that is, as 
concrete elements of a concrete, actual situation. But the op- 
eration commonly called understanding cannot be subsumed 
under any of the types of intellectual operations we enumerate 
in psychology, empirical or philosophical. 

Notwithstanding the peculiar nature of understanding and of 
what is understood, that is the message or the insistent being, 
there is something characteristic of a message which makes it 
resemble form. Namely, its timelessness. As the being of forms 
is independent of their being actualized in an existent, so that of 
insistent being is not affected by its being incorporated in a 
material support, by its being or not being understood, or by its 
being encountered by a potential recipient. We do not and can- 
not know what the message was the lost parts of a philosophical 
work, say, of Heraclitus, did convey; but this is only because 
the material support has been lost, not because the message it- 
self perished. Once a message has been, as it were, born it may 
persist for ever. Nor is it ever “replaced” by another. If I 
have come to realize that an opinion I believed to be true has 
been disproved, I withdraw my consent to it; but the message, 
now labelled erroneous, does not vanish. It persists in the mode 
of negation. If I say: previously I thought this, but now I know 
that I have to think that, the false notion stays with me; other- 
wise I could not make such a statement. Were it not so that the 


message is exempt of all destruction, one could not speak of a 
“history of ideas.” 
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It would be interesting to inquire into the significance the 
tacitly recognized timelessness of the message played in certain 
philosophical conceptions. It is not impossible that this feature, 
together with the peculiar efficacy proper to the message to some 
extent determined Plato to ascribe reality, even of the highest 
order, to the “ideas.” But it is not here the place to pursue any 
further this line of thought. 

From all I have said hitherto, however incomplete and sketchy 
it be, follows, or so it seems to me, that “ insistent being ” con- 
stitutes an ontological region sui generis. And that it is by virtue 
of this “ participation” in this ontological region that human 
individuals can communicate with each other and, therefore, also 
co-operate in a common enterprise. Mere rationality of human 
nature and the ability to speak are not enough to render com- 
munication and co-operation possible. 

Human beings encounter each other, run into each other, are 
welcome or a nuisance to each other in the world of things, of 
space and of time. But as minds and, therefore, as persons they 
meet in the realm of insistent being. 

For this realm extends farther than the foregoing remarks im- 
plied. First, it is obviously the same mode of being that is 
proper to the message when it has become incorporated in a con- 
veying support and when it is still present only in the mind of 
the sender or apprehended and understood by the mind of the 
recipient. Intentional being or the mode of being belonging to 
the intentional object is, I submit, the same as that of the mes- 
sage insistent in its support. Prior to the invention of script 
there was no other way for insistent being to persist than its re- 
tention in the mind of an individual. Seen from the angle of 
ontology there is no essential difference between oral and scrip- 
tural tradition. And the “ messenger” who originally conveyed 
a message from one person to another was not the written word 
but the message was entrusted to a person who acted as mediator 
between a sender and a recipient. And it is still so in innumera- 
ble instances to-day. 

Secondly, human understanding apprehends not only messages 
properly so called but also situations. Not only persons but 
things, too, “speak to us.” A situation is meaningful to one 
and void of meaning to another. One understands it and the 
other fails to do so. To one a given situation presents a chal- 
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lenge, while another remains unaffected. The relation, then, 
between a person and the situation by which he is faced, is not 
unlike that between him and the message which reaches him 
and which he either understands or fails to recognize as what 
it is. 

It is with good reason that language knows of the expression 
“understanding a situation”, that is, realizing what demands 
it makes on one, and acting in accord with these demands. A 
situation, indeed, becomes humanly relevant inasmuch as it is 
“understood.” One might say, without expanding unduly the 
meaning of the term, that a situation, when understood, has a 
message for us. This message takes on several forms which to 
describe is a task of philosophical anthropology, not to be under- 
taken now. It is not enough simply to say that it pertains to 
man’s nature that he be in a world; the several modes of this 
being-in—as also those of being-with—have to be distinguished 
and characterized. 

Being-in-a-world and being-with-others is mediated through 
the message insisting in all sorts of situations, be they those of 
communication by words and their substitutes or those requiring 
action, individual or concerted. Insistent being is the one and 
only means by which human relations as well as the relations of 
man to his environment come to be established. It seems to me 
that the failure to recognize this all-important réle of insistent 
being underlies the claim of contemporary “ existentialist ” phi- 
losophy to have “ abolished ” the cleavage between subject and 
object, a cleavage which, according to the words of one author, 
“has bedevilled the human mind since the beginning of the 
modern age.” The reference is, obviously, to the Cartesian doc- 
trine of the two substances, the res extensae and the res cogitan- 
tes. This doctrine has, as one knows, become a stumbling block 
to philosophical speculation, especially in regard to the mind- 
body relation and the problem of epistemology. This needs no 
further illustration. But it may be pointed out that one of the 
difficulties arising from the position of Descartes is the impossi- 
bility of there being any trait common to the two substances. 
As long as the sharp distinction of the two substances is main- 
tained, there is, indeed, no way to arrive at an understanding of 
the unity of the human person and the interaction of mind and 
body on one hand, and of the mind’s reaching out into the sur- 
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rounding world and knowing or transforming it on the other 
hand. The notion of the one substance with the attributes of 
spirit and matter in Spinoza, the appeal to God as mediator in 
occasionalism, the idea of pre-established harmony of Leibniz, 
to some extent also Kant’s philosophy, they all aim at overcom- 
ing this difficulty. 

Now, no one will deny that there is a profound difference be- 
tween mind and matter, and that their interaction requires an 
explanation. Nor that an ontological foundation must be as- 
sumed for all intersubjectivity. But it seems impossible to find 
a way out of the subject, to conceive of him otherwise than as 
enclosed in himself, as long as one places oneself on the stand- 
point of the pure cogito. This has been recognized, for instance, 
by Leibniz who pointed out that the mere cogito does not allow 
for an explanation of the diversity of the cogitationes and that, 
therefore, account must be taken of the cogitata as independent 
of, and given to, the subject. M. Gilson has not long ago em- 
phasized the impossibility to arrive at a metaphysics of given 
reality when the cogito is chosen as the starting point. Particu- 
larly, it is the fact of intersubjectivity, of communication and 
co-operation, which remains inexplicable if envisaged from the 
Cartesian standpoint. Husserl was keenly aware of the neces- 
sity to find an ontological basis for intersubjectivity and also 
for the totality of the immediately given, the “lived world,” 
Lebenswelt; but it does not seem that he has been able to trans- 
cend the walls Descartes has built around the solitary ego 
cogitans. Notwithstanding all the efforts Husserl made there is, 
so far as I can see, no means to pass over from the transcendental 
consciousness which “ constitutes” all that is given in a trans- 
subjective reality which would be, if one may say so, self-sup- 
porting. 

Nor can I see that the existentialists have been able really to 
bridge the gap between subject and object. In fact, one does 
not find in their writings much more than the mere affirmation 
that this feat has been achieved. I confess that this affirmation 
is to me unintelligible. It does not convey any message with 
the exception of that it reveals the problem-blindness with which 
these thinkers are not less afflicted than many others. As color- 
blindness so problem-blindness exists in several forms; the posi- 
tivist, the naturalist, the materialist, the existentialist suffer 
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each of their own kind of problem-blindness. That the subject 
be set over against an object, that the ego knows himself as 
distinct from all that constitutes the non-ego, that all conscious- 
ness—as Husserl himself emphasized—is of something other 
than itself—these are primordial facts which cannot be explained 
away. 

A critical analysis of existentialism would have to raise the 
question why this so-called bridging of the gap between subject 
and object appears to these thinkers as an important advance 
over the philosophical conceptions hitherto accepted. Although 
this inquiry is beyond the scope of my talk, I would like to point 
out that there are apparently several reasons. There is, first, 
the belief that all metaphysics has to start somehow from the 
Cartesian standpoint, and that the one conception which may 
be said to bridge this gap, namely Hegelian idealism, is unac- 
ceptable. Secondly, there is the claim of naturalism and ma- 
terialism to have closed the gap by viewing the subject as part 
or element of nature, so that subjectivity would no longer ap- 
pear as a feature by which the world of the given is split into 
two parts. A similar influence is exercized by Marxism which 
has penetrated also minds which want to be anything but Marx- 
ists. Thirdly, there is the fact that many of the contemporary 
thinkers—and not only the existentialists—harbor an all too 
narrow conception of “ object.” They seem to believe—Gabriel 
Marcel for instance—that “ object’ must be defined in terms of 
science, therefore, as something which does not concern the per- 
son qua person and is, in fact, independent of individual experi- 
ence because, being “ objectively true ”’, it is exactly the same for 
all persons. What is overlooked in such arguments is that “ ob- 
ject’ is not an univocal term. All that is apprehended by the 
subject as pertaining to the non-ego is “ object’, is “ set-over- 
against,” whatever the nature of the apprehending act may be— 
intuition, love, awareness of mystery, or what not. 

I venture to submit that the problem of the subject-object 
relation takes on a different aspect if the mediating rdéle of in- 
sistent being is recognized. For this being, as I tried to make 
clear, is indifferent in regard to the nature of its support. It is 
the same as insistent in the mind—as the intentional object— 
and as constituting the meaning or message of an utterance or 
any other creation of the human mind. Because it is neither an 
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esse existentiae nor an esse essentiae but sui generis it may be 
seen as bridging the gap between subject and object, not by 
abolishing it but by mediating between two worlds. 

It furthermore seems to me that the recognition of this mode 
of being may well enable us to construct an ontology of civiliza- 
tion or to outline a metaphysics of culture. For civilization 
consists in the gradual transformation of the given raw material 
of experience into meaningful artifacts. The ontology of the 
artifact, however, has always been a moot question. A meta- 
physics of civilization or a philosophy of culture has to take 
account of the phenomena of development and continuity. Cul- 
ture and its advance are rendered possible by the communica- 
tion of the past with the present. One may even say that there 
is also a co-operation of the present with the past inasmuch as 
we continue and sometimes complete the work initiated by our 
ancestors. 

In a poem by the Swiss poet Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Der 
Chor der Toten, the dead speak to the living: 


Und was wir an giiltigen Sitzen gefunden, 
Dran bleibt aller irdischer Wandel gebunden. 


The truths we, your predecessors, have found go on determ- 
ining all human affairs. They that went before are no more. 
What exists in this sublunar world is bound to vanish. But man 
has been endowed by his Creator with the power of creativity, 
not indeed, to bring forth existence but to transform that which 
merely exists into a meaningful world. It is man’s prerogative 
that he may, by inserting messages into the world that is merely 
there, by incorporating what insists but lacks existence into the 
material world bring forth what without him would not be at all: 
the whole world of artifacts, of products, institutions, interpreta- 
tions, in one word the world of culture which is that in which 
man truly lives and moves and has his being. 

The realm of insistent being is timeless, and as such not a 
moving image of eternity, as Plato said of time, but a stable 
one. Not that it were exempt of change; but this change is not 
that of coming and ceasing to be; it is the succession of being 
believed to be true and recognized to be false. But what to-day 
is recognized as an error still persists, though in the form of 
negation. And as such it is far from having lost all significance; 
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not only does the error of the past serve as a warning to the 
present—at least, it should, even if man does not always heed 
the voices of the past—, it also happens that what one genera- 
tion discarded as obsolete re-emerges in the next generation and 
takes on a new significance. That the history of ideas knows of 
what may be termed the “ neo-phenomena ”—neo-Platonism, neo- 
Classicism, neo-Thomism, and so on—finds its explanation in the 
timelessness of insistent being. 

It is part of the unique position bestowed on man by his 
Creator that he, man, be entrusted not only with the preserva- 
tion but also with the transformation of this sublunar world. 

This is, I take it, the meaning—or one of the meanings—of the 
words that have been said of man: 


Gloria et honore coronasti eum, 
Et posuistt eum super opera manuum Tuarum. 


RupoLFr ALLERS 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 
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BEING AND BEING KNOWN 


HE purpose of this paper is to explore what I conceive to be 

the profound truth contained in the Thomistic thesis that the 
senses in their way and the intellect in its way are informed by 
the natures of external objects and events. But while I shall 
be defending the thesis that knowledge involves an isomorphism 
of the knower with the known at both the sensuous and intel- 
lectual levels, I shall argue that the Thomistic tradition has an 
oversimplified conception of this isomorphism. Since many of 
the characteristic theses of this tradition, e.g. the immateriality 
of the intellect, are grounded in its interpretation of the iso- 
morphism of knower and known, the question as to whether this 
interpretation is correct is central to the evaluation of the Thom- 
istic system. 

2. Let me begin by contrasting the Thomistic account of intel- 
lectual acts with two other accounts—in my opinion radically 
mistaken—which have successively dominated the philosophical 
scene since the Renaissance. The first of these found its classic 
expression in the philosophy of Descartes; the second in the early 
stages of contemporary British and American realism. These 
erroneous views are interesting both for what they have in com- 
mon and for their differences. 

3. They have in common the idea that intellectual acts differ 
not in their intrinsic character as acts, but by virtue of being 
directly related to different relata. Thus the thought of X dif- 
fers from the thought’ of Y not qua act of thought, but qua re- 
lated to X as opposed to Y. The two positions construe the 
status of these immediate relata differently. For the Cartesian, 
the immediate relatum is an item having being-for-mind (‘ objec- 
tive’ reality). Thus the thought of a golden mountain is a 
thought which is related to a golden mountain qua having being- 
for-mind, being for the mind that is thinking of it. This relation 
is often metaphorically expressed by saying that the thought has 
a golden mountain (in the ‘ objective’ mode of being) as its 
‘content.’ In this terminology we can say that for the Cartesian 
acts of the intellect differ not qua acts, but qua having different 
contents. To use Arnauld’s analogy, acts are like similar purses 
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which differ only qua containing different kinds and numbers of 
coin. 

4. It is not my purpose to develop the Cartesian position and 
discuss how Descartes and his successors were tempted to con- 
strue these contents as the immediate and primary objects of 
knowledge, and found themselves on the road to skepticism and 
idealism. This is a sad story with which you are all familiar, for 
it is one of the outstanding merits of the Thomistic tradition that 
it steadfastly refused to make this mistake, and correctly diag- 
nosed it as a cancer at the heart of modern philosophy. 

5. Now whereas the Cartesians postulated a domain of con- 
tents to mediate between the intellect and the real order, the 
extreme realists of the early decades of the present century ex- 
panded the real order to include all the items which had puzzled 
previous philosophers into the theory of contents. Thus non- 
existent objects and states of affairs found their place in the real 
order by means of a distinction between existence and subsistence 
and such other devices as Russell’s theory of descriptions. The 
act of thinking that Socrates is mortal was construed as a direct 
relation between two reals: (1) an act of the intellect; (2) a state 
of affairs. The act of thinking that Socrates is foolish was also 
construed as a relation between an act of the intellect and a state 
of affairs in the real order. The difference by virtue of which the 
one thought was true and the other false was simply that the 
latter state of affairs, though a subsistent real, did not exist. But 
my concern is not to elaborate the characteristic doctrines of this 
new extreme realism, but simply to emphasize that like the Car- 
tesians it interpreted the difference between intellectual acts as 
extrinsic, a matter of having different relata. 

6. Now one can sympathize with the Neo-realistic rejection of 
contents. As has often been pointed out, to say that an object 
or state of affairs acquires ‘ objective’ being as a content of 
thought when we think about it seems less an explanation than 
a metaphorical restatement of the fact that we are thinking about 
it. But if we dispense with ‘contents,’ are we not forced to 
espouse extreme realism? The answer, of course, is No. For it is 
only if we assume that intellectual acts are identical in species, 
differing only extrinsically by virtue of their different relata, that 
Wwe are committed to this alternative. And once we look this 
assumption in the face, we see how odd it is. As a matter of fact 
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the notion that acts of the intellect are intrinsically alike regard- 
less of what they are about is so odd that one can understand the 
temptation of many recent realists to abandon the very notion of 
intellectual acts, and to flirt with naive forms of sensationalism 
and behaviorism. 

7. But what is the alternative? In general terms it is to hold 
that acts of the intellect differ intrinsically qua acts in a way 
which systematically corresponds to what they are about, i.e. 
their subject matter. And of the approaches along these lines 
which take seriously the category of intellectual act, the one 
which seems to me most fruitful is the doctrine of the mental 
word. 

8. There are many forms which the doctrine of the mental 
word can take, and, indeed, has taken in the history of the phi- 
losophy of mind. I shall be concerned to contrast two of these 
forms, one of them the Thomistic doctrine (to the extent that I 
understand it), the other a view which has its roots in Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus, and which I am prepared to defend. But first 
some general considerations are in place, considerations common 
to all theories of the mental word. (a) We must distinguish be- 
tween mental words, mental statements, mental questions, etc. 
(b) We must distinguish between varieties of mental word: 
names, predicates, logical words, abstract singular terms, etc. 
(c) But above all we must distinguish between mental words as 
acts and mental words as dispositions or propensities. This last 
distinction corresponds to that drawn by Thomists between the 
intellect in second act and the intellect in first act. The intellect 
is in first act with respect to a certain mental word, e.g. *man-,! 
when it has this word in its ‘ vocabulary ’, i.e. is able and dis- 
posed to think in terms of it. When the intellect is in second act 
with respect to the word -man-: it is by virtue of actually think- 
ing of something as a man. If the intellect is in first act with 
respect to this word, we shall say that it has the concept :man-. 

9. Theories of the mental word characteristically hold that the 
intellect at birth is devoid of concepts, i.e. is not in first act with 
respect to any mental words. The view that the intellect is in- 
nately in first act with respect to some mental words is not an 
absurd one. Indeed, as I shall argue, the classical (‘ abstrac- 


1] shall form the names of mental words by putting the corresponding 
English expressions within dot-quotes. 
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tive’) account of concept formation runs into trouble as soon as 
it leaves the haven of concepts pertaining to the proper sensi- 
bles—and only seems to account for them. But fortunately the 
view that the intellect at birth has no concepts does not require 
a commitment to the abstractive theory of concept formation, 
and one can reject the latter without rejecting the former. 

10. It will have been noticed that I have as yet said nothing 
specific about what a mental word is. More accurately, I have 
limited myself to characterizing mental words (by implication) 
as forms of the intellect which are analogous to words in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, i.e. to words as they occur in meaningful 
speech. Different theories of the mental word give different ac- 
counts of this analogy. How this analogy is to be understood 
will be a central theme in the second half of my argument. In 
discussing the Thomistic position the analogy is of less interest, 
because, according to this position, in contrast to the position I 
shall defend, the nature of 2 mental word can be understood inde- 
pendently of this analogy. 

11. The three basic questions which any theory of the mental 
word must answer are: (1) What is a mental word? (2) How do 
we come by them? i.e. how do we acquire our mental vocabu- 
lary? (3) How are mental words related to the real order? 
These questions, as I see it, are answered by the Thomist along 
the following lines. 

12. The mental word ‘triangular: is the nature or form tri- 
angular as informing the possible intellect, i.e. as putting the pos- 
sible intellect in first act. The possible intellect is informed in a 
unique way. A piece of wax becomes triangular through being 
informed by the nature triangular. One is tempted to say that 
the possible intellect does not become triangular, but since to be 
informed by the nature triangular is to become triangular, what 
one says instead is that the possible intellect becomes triangular 
in the immaterial mode. 

13. The above is an account of the mental word -triangular: 
qua disposition or habitus. A mental word as second act of the 
intellect would be, for example, the nature triangular as inform- 
ing the intellect in second act, i.e. as informing an act of the 
intellect in that narrower sense in which acts are contrasted with 
dispositions or propensities.2. It will be useful at this point to 


2 When I speak in an unqualified way of an intellectual act, I shall mean 
it in the sense of second act. 
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extend to mental words the familiar distinction drawn by C. S. 
Peirce between word tokens and word types. In this terminology 
each particular act of the intellect which is informed by the 
nature triangular will be said to be a token of the mental word 
‘triangular’ as type. Thus, the mental word ‘triangular: as type 
would be the nature triangular qua capable of informing (imma- 
terially) the possible intellect. The nature triangular as that 
which is capable of informing both pieces of wax and intellects, 
i.e. considered in abstraction from its role as word and its role 
as physical form, will be referred to as the absolute nature tr- 
angular. 

14. The existence in the intellect of the word ‘triangular: as 
habitus is, to continue our exposition, grounded in the immate- 
rial existence of the absolute nature triangular in the faculty of 
sense. The heart of the theory is the idea that sense is already 
a cognitive faculty, acts of which belong to the intentional order, 
the order of signification. Sensations are sign events—natural 
signs if by this is meant that they are not conventional, though 
they are not (or, better, not merely) natural signs in the sense of 
symptoms or signals. The act of sense does not need to be 
noticed in order to play its role as sign. In one terminology, acts 
of sense and intellect are intrinsic signs as contrasted with such 
extrinsic signs as smoke (of fire) and lightning (of thunder). 

15. To give the bare bones of the abstractive theory in terms 
of an example, white and triangular exist materially in the exter- 
nal white and triangular thing. Then, by action of the thing on 
the open eyes of a man who is not blind, the absolute natures 
white and triangular come to exist immaterially in the organ of 
sight. By virtue of this fact, the organ in act signifies the white 
triangular thing. Hitherto when speaking of the mental word we 
have had in mind the mental word as in the intellect, the intel- 
lectual word. But since acts of sense belong to the order of signi- 
fication, there is equal appropriateness in speaking of the sensi- 
tive word. Thus we might reformulate the above by saying that 
the act of the visual organ is a token of the sensitive word (or 
phrase) ‘white triangular thing: by virtue of being (immaterially) 
informed by the determinate nature of the external object qua 
visible. 

16. In the case of both sense and intellect the word - triangular’ 
is in the faculty by virtue of the faculty being immaterially in- 
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formed by the absolute nature triangular. What, then, are the 
distinctive features of the vocabulary of sense (if I may so call 
it) as contrasted with the vocabulary of the intellect? One 
might well expect to find some such distinctions as the following: 


(a) The vocabulary of sense contains only such predica- 
tive words as stand for the proper sensibles. 

(b) The vocabulary of sense does not include abstract 
singular terms (formal universals), e.g. ‘triangularity-. 
The intellect somehow forms these words from their 
predicative counterparts. 

(c) The vocabulary of sense does not contain such mental 
words as ‘mental word: or ‘signifies. Query: Does 
‘mental word: belong to the vocabulary of inner 
sense? the reflexive awareness of intellective acts? 


I postpone for the moment the question as to whether the vocabu- 
lary of sense contains such basic logical words as ‘and, -or-, 
‘not’, "if... , then ...* And I mention, for future reference, 
that according to the Thomistic position although sense belongs 
to the intentional order, it does not judge, i.e. the ‘ language’ of 
sense contains no statements or assertions. Apparently sense can 
signify this white thing, but not this thing is white nor this white 
thing exists. 

17. The abstractive theory of concept formation rests on this 
conception of sense as belonging to the order of intentionality or 
signification. To put it simply, the intellect can get its basic 
vocabulary from sense because this basic vocabulary already ex- 
ists in the faculty of sense where is has been brought about by 
the action of external things. I shall therefore begin my critical 
discussion of the Thomistic doctrine of the mental word by at- 
tacking this assimilation of sense to the intentional order. My 
thesis will be that sense is a cognitive faculty only in the sense 
that it makes knowledge possible and is an essential element in 
knowledge, and that of itself it knows nothing. It is a necessary 
condition of the intentional order, but does not of itself belong to 
this order. This thesis was first advanced by Kant, but can, 
fortunately, be separated from other, less attractive, features of 
the Kantian system. 

18. There are many reasons for the plausibility of the idea that 
sense belongs to the intentional order: the ease with which sensa- 
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tion can be confused with the unreflective perceptual judgment 
which is built upon it; the fact, noted above, that sense makes 
knowledge possible and is a necessary condition of the intentional 
order. It is primarily due, however, to the fact that sensations 
have what I shall call a pseudo-intentionality which is easily 
mistaken for the genuine intentionality of the cognitive order. 

19. The first thing to note is that the expressions by which we 
refer to and characterize sensations do show a remarkable anal- 
ogy to the expressions by which we refer to and characterize 
items belonging to the intentional or cognitive order. Thus we 
speak of 

a sensation of a white triangular thing 


and this shows a striking grammatical similarity to the language 
by which we refer to and characterize thoughts; thus we speak of 


a thought of a white triangular thing. 


And since we are construing the latter as an act of the intellect 
which signifies a white triangular thing by virtue of being a token 
of the mental phrase *(such and such a) white triangular thing’, 
there is a strong temptation to construe the former as an act of 
sense which signifies a white triangular thing by virtue of being 
a token of the mental (sensitive) phrase «(this) white triangular 
thing:. 

20. But it is doubtful if this temptation would be strong enough 
to carry the day if it weren’t for the considerations which gener- 
ate the idea that the natures white and triangular inform the act 
of sense in an immaterial way. For this amounts to the idea that 
the sense in act is isomorphic in the immaterial mode with the 
object of sense, and I shall be arguing subsequently (a) that 
there is a sense in which sensations are isomorphic with objects 
of sense, (b) that sensations are not white and triangular in the 
way in which material objects are white and triangular, and (c), 
in § 56 below, that there are plausible, if mistaken, considerations 
which point to an equation of intentionality with isomorphism in 
the immaterial mode, considerations which are the very source of 
the latter conception. 

21. Now it certainly must be granted that the sensation of a 
white triangular thing is neither white nor triangular (nor, for 
that matter, a thing) in the way in which its external cause is a 
white triangular thing. And, I believe, it must also be granted 
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that unless the sensation of a white triangular thing were in some 
way isomorphie with its external cause, knowledge of the physi- 
cal world would be impossible. Finally, I believe, it must be 
granted that whiteness and triangularity are somehow involved 
in the form or species of the act of sense. It is, unfortunately, 
only too easy to suppose that these admissions add up to the 
Thomistie theory of sensation. It is therefore important to see 
that all of these theses can be accounted for in a radically differ- 
ent way which involves no attribution of intentionality to sense. 

22. According to this alternative account, our concept of a 
sensation of a white triangular thing is the concept of a state of 
the perceiving organism which 


(a) is of a kind which is normally brought about by white 
and triangular objects, 

(b) is of a kind which differs systematically from those 
states which are normally brought about by objects 
of other colors and shapes, 

(ce) is of a kind which is brought about in abnormal cir- 
cumstances by objects of other colors and shapes, and 
hence contributes to the explanation of the fact that 
objects viewed in abnormal circumstances seem to be 
other than they are. 


23. Thus although the sensation is not literally white and tri- 
angular, it is of a kind which can be called white and triangular 
in a derivative sense of these predicates. In Thomistic terminol- 
ogy, the act of sense which is a sensation of a white triangular 
thing must indeed, have a form or species qua act, but this form 
or species does not consist of the white and triangular appropri- 
ate to material things though immaterially received; it consists 
of white and triangular in a different sense of these terms. By 
this I do not, of course, mean that ‘ white’ as in ‘ a white sensa- 
tion’ and ‘ white’ as in ‘a white elephant’ are mere homonyms. 
They have different but related meanings, as, in a different way, 
do ‘healthy’ as in ‘healthy food’ and the same word as in 
‘healthy man.’ Thus, instead of saying that the act of sense is 
informed immaterially by the natures white and triangular in the 
primary sense of these terms, we can simply say that the act of 
sense is informed by the natures white and triangular in the 
derivative sense characterized in paragraph 22 above. 
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24. This can also be put by saying that the concepts of the 
various kinds of sensation are concepts formed by analogy. The 
Thomistic tradition makes significant use of the idea that certain 
of our concepts are analogical concepts; and contemporary phi- 
losophies of science stress the role of analogy in the conceptual 
structures of scientific theory. What is, perhaps, new in the 
account I am proposing is the idea that direct self-knowledge 
may essentially involve analogical concepts, i.e. that the concepts 
in terms of which we have what is often called ‘ reflexive know]l- 
edge’ of our mental acts are analogical extensions of concepts 
pertaining to the public or intersubjective world of things and 
persons. 

25. This thesis certainly runs counter to the Cartesian inter- 
pretation of the reflexive awareness of a mental act as an ade- 
quate (i.e., among other things, non-analogical) grasp of the act 
as being of a certain determinate kind or species. But, I think 
we must say, so much the worse for Descartes. It is a serious 
mistake to suppose that merely by virtue of having sensations 
we experience sensations as sensations (do animals experience 
sensations as being sensations?), and that from this experience, 
by an act of so-called abstraction, the intellect can acquire a 
non-analogical understanding of what it is to be a sensation. I 
shall shortly be arguing that the same situation obtains in the 
case of our concepts of intellectual acts, which I shall also con- 
strue as analogical concepts the fundamentum of which are con- 
cepts pertaining to meaningful speech. 

26. I suggested a moment ago that the concept of a sensation 
of a white triangular thing is the concept of an act which is white 
and triangular in a derivative sense of these terms. It is, to re- 
peat, a white and triangular act not by being immaterially white 
and triangular in the sense of ‘ white’ and ‘ triangular’ appropri- 
ate to material things, but by simply being white and triangular in 
a derivative sense.* Let me now remind you that on the account 
I am proposing, the analogy between the two whites and the two 
triangulars involved the idea that the various species of visual 
sensation form a family of resemblances and differences which 


3It is perhaps worth noting that the above account of the derivation 
omits an essential step, in that the expression ‘ white and triangular sensa- 
tion’ presupposes the expression ‘ sensing whitely and triangularly’ so that 
the introduction of the adverbs ‘ whitely’ and ‘ triangularly’ would be the 
basic analogical move. 
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corresponds to the family of resemblances and differences which 
is the system of sensible qualities in the basic sense, the sense 
which pertains to material things. It is in this way that the iso- 
morphism of acts of sense and material things is to be understood. 
The place of derivative white and derivative triangular in the 
system of the species of sense acts is isomorphic in the structural 
sense (explained by contemporary relation theory) with the place 
of basic white and basic triangular in the system of the percep- 
tible qualities of material things. 

27. I won’t stay to criticize in detail the abstractive theory of 
concept formation, for once the supposed intentionality of acts 
of sense has been exposed as a pseudo-intentionality, i.e. once it is 
clearly recognized that acts of sense are intrinsically non-cogni- 
tive and do not present anything to us as being of a kind—e.g. 
white or triangular—the abstractive theory has been undercut, 
and ean be left to wither on the vine. One or two points are 
worth making, however, which supplement the above argument, 
and lead into the second half of this essay. 

28. The first is that the intellect in first act has logical words 
in its vocabulary. Some of these logical words are, in the con- 
temporary phrase, ‘ truth-functional connectives’ (e.g. ‘and* and 
‘not*), the most significant feature of which is that if a sentence 
or group of sentences is about the real order, the sentence which 
is formed from them by the use of these connectives is also about 
the real order. Thus ‘Socrates is not wise- is as much about the 
real order as ‘Socrates is wise’. Other logical words, e.g. -implies’ 
in the sense of logical implication, are such that sentences involv- 
ing them are about the logical order, as is shown by the fact that 
these sentences require abstract singular terms (e.g. *Triangu- 
larity implies trilaterality:). 

29. Now, abstractive theories notoriously have trouble with 
both kinds of logical word. The idea that acts of sense are in- 
formed by not as well as by white, by implies as well as triangu- 
lar is rooted in the fact that whiteness is what it is by virtue of 
belonging to a family of competing qualities (what is white is 
ipso facto not red) and that triangularity is what it is by virtue 
of implying trilaterality. Thus if the mental words -white- and 
‘triangulars are in the act of sense so also must be ‘not: and 
‘implies*. The alternative I am recommending is to say that 
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none of these words are present in the act of sense, for it does not 
belong to the intentional order. To which it can be added that 
the predicative word ‘white’ doesn’t make sense apart from state- 
ment; ‘white and triangular thing: presupposes * (this) thing is 
triangular’. Predicates can’t be in sense unless judgment is there 
also. 

30. One can’t have one intellectual word in one’s vocabulary 
without having many, including logical as well as non-logical 
words. The possible intellect is put in first act by virtue of being 
informed by a whole, if rudimentary, language. Philosophers 
have been fascinated by the fact that one can’t have the concept 
of white without being able to see things as white, indeed, until 
one has actually seen something as white. But this can be ex- 
plained without assuming that sensation is a consciousness, for 
example, of white things as white. For it demands only that the 
coming-to-be in the intellect of the word -white: coincides with 
a second act of the intellect which is the perceptual judgment 
that some (perceived) object is white. And this is compatible 
with the idea that a complicated process of language training 
(involving the exhibition of objects of many colors and shapes) 
is a necessary condition of both. 


II. Tue ISOMORPHISM OF THE INTELLECT AND THE REAL 


31. I have argued above that there is a sound core in the 
Thomistie contention that the act of sense is isomorphic with its 
external cause, but that rightly understood both terms of this 
isomorphism belong to the real order, i.e. neither term, and spe- 
cifically the act of sense, belongs to the intentional order. My 
present purpose is to argue that there is an isomorphism in the 
real order between the developed intellect and the world, an 
isomorphism which is a necessary condition of the intellect’s 
intentionality as signifying the real order, but is to be sharply 
distinguished from the latter. 

32. In other words, I shall draw a sharp distinction between 
what I shall initially characterize as two dimensions of isomor- 
phism between the intellect and the world: 


(a) an isomorphism in the real order, 
(b) an isomorphism in the logical order. 


I shall use the verb ‘ to picture’ for the first of these ‘ dimen- 
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sions’ and the verb ‘to signify’ for the second. I shall argue 
that a confusion between signifying and picturing is the root of 
the idea that the intellect as signifying the world is the intellect 
as informed in a unique (or immaterial) way by the natures of 
things in the real order.* 

33. I claimed above that although the intellect signifies the 
world by virtue of picturing it, nevertheless signifying and pic- 
turing are radically different relations, to which I will now add 
that they take radically different terms. Thus, when we say 


X pictures Y 


both X and Y belong to the real order, i.e. neither belongs to the 
order of intentionality; and when we say 
X signifies Y 
both X and Y belong to the logical order, i.e. the order of inten- 
tionality. Another way of putting this is to say that whereas in 
statements about picturing the expressions which refer to X and 
Y are in the first intention (though they may contain components 
which are in the second intention), in statements about significa- 
tion the expressions which refer to X and Y are in the second 
intention (though they may contain components which are in the 
first intention). 
34. Thus the two statements 


(a) The intellect pictures the world 
(b) The intellect signifies the world 


though closely related, belong to different orders of discourse; 
and while the terms ‘ intellect’ and ‘ world’ as they occur in (a) 
are not mere homonyms by simple ambiguity with the same ex- 
pressions as they occur in (b), they nevertheless have different 
(though related) meanings in the two statements. 

35. As I pointed out above, a basic feature of the position I 
wish to defend is the idea that the concept of a mental word, or, 
better, of a mental language, is a derivative concept formed by 
analogy from the concept of the spoken word. The exact nature 
of this analogical extension of the concept of meaningful speech 
is a topic for a separate paper of at least equal length. I have 


*I would argue in a different context that this same confusion is the 
source of some of the more obscure features of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. 
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discussed it at length in a number of recent publications® to 
which I refer you for such cash as I can muster to back up what 
on the present occasion must remain a promissory note. Fortu- 
nately, the main point I wish to make can be appreciated with- 
out subscribing to my views on this particular matter, for my 
primary purpose is to explore the distinction between picturing 
and signifying as it applies to the spoken word. For, I would 
argue, just as the concept of the mental word is an extension by 
analogy of the concept of the spoken word, so the distinction 
between picturing and signifying as it applies to the mental word 
is an extension by analogy of the corresponding distinction as it 
applies to the spoken word. 

36. But this is not the end of the liberties I shall take. For 
instead of proceeding directly to a discussion of the spoken word, 
I shall present the distinctions I have in mind as they appear 
when projected into discourse about computing machines, guided 
missiles and robots. There are many facets to the question ‘ Can 
machines think?’ on which I shall not touch; indeed, strictly 
speaking, I shall not discuss it at all. I shall simply sketch two 
different ways in which we would be willing (in one case with a 
certain measure of reluctance) to talk about the anthropoid 
robots of the future, as a means of throwing light on what I mean 
by the contrast between signifying and picturing in connection 
with human speech, and, therefore (promissory-note-wise) in con- 
nection with the mental word. 

37. Suppose such an anthropoid robot to be “ wired ” in such a 
way that it emits high frequency radiation which is reflected 
back in ways which project the structure of its environment (and 
its ‘body ’). Suppose that it responds to different patterns of 
returning radiation by printing such ‘ sentences’ as “ Triangular 
object at place p, time t ” on a tape which it is able to play over 


5“ Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind,” in Minnesota Studies in the 
Philosophy of Science, edited by Herbert Feig] and Michael Scriven and 
published by the University of Minnesota Press (Minneapolis, 1956); “ In- 
tentionality and the Mental” (a correspondence with Roderick Chisholm) 
in the second volume of the same series, edited by Herbert Feigl, Michael 
Scriven and Grover Maxwell (Minneapolis, 1958). For a similar approach 
see Peter Geach’s Mental Acts, published by Blackwell (Oxford, 1956). 
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and over and to sean.® Suppose that, again by virtue of its wir- 
ing diagram, it makes calculational moves from ‘ sentences’ or 
sets of ‘sentences’ to other ‘ sentences’ in accordance with logi- 
cal and mathematical procedures (and some system of priorities) 
and that it prints these ‘ sentences ’ on the tape. Suppose, further- 
more, that in addition to logical and mathematical moves the 
robot is able to make inductive moves, i.e. if its tape contains 
several ‘ sentence’ pairs of the form 


lightning at p, t thunder at p+ Ap, t+ At 
and no ‘ sentence’ pair of the form 
lightning at p, t peace at p+ Ap, t+ At 
it prints the ‘ sentence’ 
whenever lightning at p, t; thunder at p+ Ap, t+ At. 


Clearly the wiring diagram must provide for the cancelling of 
such ‘ inductive generalizations ’ when a subsequent pair of ‘ ob- 
servation sentences’ turns up which is inconsistent with it.7 

38. Let us suppose, finally, that the wiring diagram provides 
for the printing of certain general resolutive ‘ sentences ’—‘ sen- 
tences ’ of the form ‘ Whenever I am in circumstances C, I shall 


6 This scanning will be analogous to the robot’s scanning of its external 
environment. It will involve a printing on the tape of higher order sen- 
tences, i.e. sentences which record the presence of first order sentences on 
the tape. I shall not attempt to characterize the ‘ programming’ and the 
role of this tape scanning save by stressing the fundamental analogy of 
tape scanning to environment scanning, and the analogy between the way 
in which environment (and ‘ body’) scanning is involved in the robot’s 
‘actions’ and the way in which tape scanning is involved in the robot’s 
‘computing actions.’ For a discussion of some related issues, the reader is 
referred to my paper, “Some Reflections on Language Games,” Philosophy 
of Science, 21, 1954. 


7 Actually the matter is far more complicated than this, as is ordinary 
inductive reasoning. For sometimes we keep the generalization and reject 
the observation. Indeed, the above account of the robot’s ‘ observations’ 
is equally over simplified, for whether it responds to a certain stimulus 
with “Triangular object at p,t” or with “ Apparently triangular object at 
p,t” will be a function of what it already has on the tape, eg. it will 
record the latter if it has recorded “ Mirror at p+p,t.” But my aim is not 
to give directions for making an anthropoid robot, but to suggest a piece 
of science fiction which each of you can write. 
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discussed it at length in a number of recent publications® to 
which I refer you for such cash as I can muster to back up what 
on the present occasion must remain a promissory note. Fortu- 
nately, the main point I wish to make can be appreciated with- 
out subscribing to my views on this particular matter, for my 
primary purpose is to explore the distinction between picturing 
and signifying as it applies to the spoken word. For, I would 
argue, just as the concept of the mental word is an extension by 
analogy of the concept of the spoken word, so the distinction 
between picturing and signifying as it applies to the mental word 
is an extension by analogy of the corresponding distinction as it 
applies to the spoken word. 

36. But this is not the end of the liberties I shall take. For 
instead of proceeding directly to a discussion of the spoken word, 
I shall present the distinctions I have in mind as they appear 
when projected into discourse about computing machines, guided 
missiles and robots. There are many facets to the question ‘ Can 
machines think?’ on which I shall not touch; indeed, strictly 
speaking, I shall not discuss it at all. I shall simply sketch two 
different ways in which we would be willing (in one case with a 
certain measure of reluctance) to talk about the anthropoid 
robots of the future, as a means of throwing light on what I mean 
by the contrast between signifying and picturing in connection 
with human speech, and, therefore (promissory-note-wise) in con- 
nection with the mental word. 

37. Suppose such an anthropoid robot to be “ wired ” in such a 
way that it emits high frequency radiation which is reflected 
back in ways which project the structure of its environment (and 
its ‘body ’). Suppose that it responds to different patterns of 
returning radiation by printing such ‘ sentences’ as “ Triangular 
object at place p, time t ” on a tape which it is able to play over 


5“ Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind,” in Minnesota Studies in the 
Philosophy of Science, edited by Herbert Feig] and Michael Scriven and 
published by the University of Minnesota Press (Minneapolis, 1956); “ In- 
tentionality and the Mental” (a correspondence with Roderick Chisholm) 
in the second volume of the same series, edited by Herbert Feigl, Michael 
Scriven and Grover Maxwell (Minneapolis, 1958). For a similar approach 
see Peter Geach’s Mental Acts, published by Blackwell (Oxford, 1956). 
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and over and to scan.® Suppose that, again by virtue of its wir- 
ing diagram, it makes calculational moves from ‘ sentences’ or 
sets of ‘ sentences’ to other ‘ sentences’ in accordance with logi- 
cal and mathematical procedures (and some system of priorities) 
and that it prints these ‘ sentences ’ on the tape. Suppose, further- 
more, that in addition to logical and mathematical moves the 
robot is able to make inductive moves, i.e. if its tape contains 
several ‘sentence’ pairs of the form 


lightning at p, t thunder at p+ Ap, t+ At 
and no ‘ sentence’ pair of the form 
lightning at p, t peace at p+ Ap, t+ At 
it prints the ‘ sentence’ 
whenever lightning at p, t; thunder at p+ Ap, t+ At. 


Clearly the wiring diagram must provide for the cancelling of 
such ‘ inductive generalizations ’ when a subsequent pair of ‘ ob- 
servation sentences’ turns up which is inconsistent with it.7 

38. Let us suppose, finally, that the wiring diagram provides 
for the printing of certain general resolutive ‘ sentences ’—‘ sen- 
tences ’ of the form “ Whenever I am in circumstances C, I shall 


6 This scanning will be analogous to the robot’s scanning of its external 
environment. It will involve a printing on the tape of higher order sen- 
tences, i.e. sentences which record the presence of first order sentences on 
the tape. I shall not attempt to characterize the ‘ programming’ and the 
role of this tape scanning save by stressing the fundamental analogy of 
tape scanning to environment scanning, and the analogy between the way 
in which environment (and ‘body’) scanning is involved in the robot’s 
‘actions’ and the way in which tape scanning is involved in the robot’s 
‘computing actions.’ For a discussion of some related issues, the reader is 
referred to my paper, “Some Reflections on Language Games,” Philosophy 
of Science, 21, 1954. 


7 Actually the matter is far more complicated than this, as is ordinary 
inductive reasoning. For sometimes we kee the generalization and reject 
the observation. Indeed, the above account of the robot’s ‘ observations’ 
is equally over simplified, for whether it responds to a certain stimulus 
with “ Triangular object at p,t” or with “ Apparently triangular object at 
p,t” will be a function of what it already has on the tape, eg. it will 
record the latter if it has recorded “ Mirror at p+p,t.” But my aim is not 
to give directions for making an anthropoid robot, but to suggest a piece 
of science fiction which each of you can write. 
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do A,” and that whenever the robot prints “I shall now do A ” 
it is so set up that it proceeds to ‘do’ A.§ 

39. Suppose such a robot to wander around the world, scanning 
its environment, recording its ‘ observations ’, enriching its tape 
with deductive and inductive ‘inferences’ from its ‘ observa- 
tions ’ and guiding its ‘ conduct’ by ‘ practical syllogisms ’ which 
apply its wired in ‘ resolutions’ to the circumstances in which it 
‘finds itself.’ It achieves an ever more adequate adjustment to 
its environment, and if we permitted ourselves to take about it in 
human terms (as we have been) we would say that it finds out 
more and more about the world, that it knows more and more 
facts about what took place and where it took place, some of 
which it observed, while it inferred others from what it did ob- 
serve by the use of inductive generalizations and deductive 
reasoning. 

40. But let us stop talking about the robot in human terms, in 
terms of what it thinks or knows—in short in terms of the frame- 
work of intentionality—and let us consider it from the standpoint 
of the electronic engineer. For while we can talk about the items 
on the tape as ‘ sentences’ and assimilate them by analogy (and 
with hesitation) to the logical order, we can also consider the 
states of the robot in mechanical and electronic terms; and the 
point I wish to make is that in these terms it makes perfectly 
good sense to say that as the robot moves around the world the 
record on the tape contains an ever more complete and perfect 
map of its environment. In other words, the robot comes to con- 
tain an increasingly adequate and detailed picture of its environ- 
ment in a sense of ‘ picture’ which is to be explicated in terms of 
the logie of relations. This picturing cannot be abstracted from 
the mechanical and electronic processes in which the tape is 
caught up. The patterns on the tape do not picture the robots 
environment merely by virtue of being patterns on the tape. In 
Wittgenstein’s phrase, the ‘method of projection’ of the ‘map’ 
involves the manner in which the patterns on the tape are added 
to, scanned, and responded to by the other components of the 
robot. It is a map only by virtue of the physical habitus of the 
robot, i.e. by virtue of mechanical and electronic propensities 


8 As was suggested in f.n. 6, some of these ‘resolutives’ will concern 
circumstances which are the presence of first order ‘sentences’ on its tape 
and ‘ actions’ which are the printing of further ‘sentences’ on the tape. 
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which are rooted, ultimately, in its wiring diagram. A distant 
analogy to this picturing is the way in which the wavy groove 
of a phonograph record pictures the music which it can repro- 
duce. This picturing also cannot be abstracted from the proce- 
dures involved in making and playing the record. 

41. Now it must be confessed that the above account of the 
isomorphism between the physical state of the robot and his en- 
vironment is meager and metaphorical. The task of character- 
izing the robot in such a way that you would really be prepared 
to say that it was “ almost human ”’, that it could “ almost” be 
said to observe, think, reason, deliberate, decide and act, would 
not only take far more time than I have at my disposal, it would 
take me out of my depth. My purposes, however, will have been 
served if you can conceive of such a robot, and if you can see in 
general terms what would be meant by saying that the robot con- 
tained a ‘ picture’ of the world. For the important philosophical 
point is that this ‘ picturing’ would be an isomorphism in the 
real order. 

42. Thus the robot would contain a picture of the occurrence 
of a particular flash of lightning not by virtue of the absolute 
nature lightning existing immaterially in the robot’s electronic 
system, but by virtue of the correspondence of the ‘ place’ of a 
certain pattern ® on the tape in the system of patterns on the 
tape to the ‘ place’ of the flash of lightning in the robot’s spatio- 
temporal environment. Since this isomorphism is an isomor- 
phism in the sense of contemporary relation theory which falls 
completely within the real order, there would be no temptation 
to say that the robot’s environment had ‘immaterial being’ in 
the physical habitus of the robot. 

43. Suppose it to be granted, then, that the robot is isomorphic 
in the real order with its environment (and, for that matter, with 
itself, for it can picture itself—within certain limits—and must 
do so if it is to be as like a rational being as we want it to be). 
The point I now wish to make is that there is another way in 
which we can come to think of certain items on the robot’s tape 


It is, strictly speaking, the ‘singular sentences’ on the tape, whether 
printed in ‘ observation’ or by ‘inference’ which picture the environment. 
A discussion of the way in which the robot pictures what is printed on its 
tape would require additional distinctions. The central theme would be 
that the ‘language’ of picturing is truth-functional. 
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record as isomorphic with the real. And even if this line of 
thought involves an analogical extension to the robot of cate- 
gories appropriate to rational beings proper, the drawing of the 
distinction between these two isomorphisms in the case of the 
robot will prepare the way for a corresponding distinction in the 
case of rational beings proper. 

44. The isomorphism we have been considering has been de- 
fined in the framework of electronic theory. Let us now abandon 
this austere approach and succumb to the tendency to think of 
the robot as almost a human being; let us permit ourselves to 
talk about it in terms of the categories of logic and intention- 
ality. In this context we might say, for example, that the tape 
pattern ‘::’ signifies lightning; that the more complex pattern 
‘::,9, 15’ signifies lightning at place 9 and time 15. Let us sup- 
pose, in short, that we talk about patterns on the tape as symbols 
which have meaning, which belong to the order of signification, 
and that we can say what they signify. 

45. But instead of exploring this way of talking about patterns 
on the robot’s tape, I shall explore instead the way of talking 
about human speech which is being stretched to cover the robot. 
Thus, instead of discussing what it means to say that 


in Robotese ‘::’ signifies lightning 


let us consider 


in German ‘ Mensch’ signifies man 


for if we can give a correct account of the latter, we will under- 
stand what we are doing when we extend this way of talking to 
the robot. Once again I must give you promissory notes instead 
of hard cash. There is no time even to sketch a theory of signifi- 
cation with respect to the spoken word. But since the task I 
have set myself is to draw a large scale contrast between two 
interpretations of knowledge as involving an isomorphism of the 
intellect and the real, the hard core of a theory of signification 
will suffice. 
46. It is tempting to suppose that 


’ Mensch ’ signifies man 


asserts a relation between an item in the order of signification 
(the German word ‘ Mensch’) and an item in the real order (the 
—supposed—absolute nature man). Actually nothing (according 
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to the theory of signification I am prepared to defend) could be 
further from the truth. The statement in question is about two 
items in the order of signification, the German word ‘ Mensch’ 
and the English word ‘ man’, and says that the one is the counter- 
part of the other. It says, in effect, that the German word 
‘Mensch’ has the same use as the English word ‘ man.’ 

47. Actually this won’t quite do, and to see why it won’t do 
is to understand the temptation to suppose that the statement in 
question affirms a relation between a word and an absolute 
nature. For there is an obvious difference between 


‘Mensch ’ signifies man 
and 


‘Mensch’ has the same use as ‘ man.’ 


This difference is that the former won’t achieve its purpose of 
explaining the ‘ Mensch ‘ unless the hearer knows the use of the 
word ‘man,’ whereas the latter can be fully appreciated by one 
who doesn’t know this use. Thus these two statements are not 
equivalent. This, however, can be remedied by interpreting the 
former statement as presupposing that the word ‘ man is in the 
hearer’s vocabulary, and hence as equivalent (roughly) to 


‘Mensch’ (in German) has the same use as your word ‘man.’ 


48. It is this asymmetry between the ways in which the words 
‘Mensch’ and ‘man’ are referred to which is misinterpreted as 
the difference between ‘ Mensch’ as German word and man as 
absolute nature. The word ‘man’ is either used predicatively 1° 
or mentioned. There is no such thing as its use to stand for an 
absolute nature in the real (extra-linguistic) order. 

49. Another source of this misconception lies in the fact that 
‘signifies’ is not univocal. For we can say not only that 


‘Mensch’ signifies man 
but that 
‘Mensch’ signifies (the formal universal) Manhood 


which I shall not discuss on this occasion, and, which is of more 
direct concern, 


10 The statement ‘ Man is mortal’ can be interpreted as having the force 
of ‘Men as such are mortal’, an explication of which might show it to 
involve both a use and a mention of the word ‘ man,’ 
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‘ Mensch ’ signifies Socrates, Plato, ete. 


Since Socrates, Plato, ete., belong to the real order, the tempta- 
tion to construe “‘ Mensch’ signifies man” as affirming a rela- 
tion between something in the logical order and something in the 
real order is reinforced. But can we not construe 


‘Mensch’ signifies Socrates, Plato, ete. 
as an ellipsis for 


‘Mensch’ signifies man, and Socrates, Plato, etc., 
are men? ?! 


50. The heart of my contention, thus, is that the basic role of 
signification statements is to say that two expressions, at least 
one of which is in our own vocabulary, have the same use.! 

51. Now all this is not only sketchy, but highly controversial. 
I believe that I could elaborate the above remarks into a fairly 
persuasive theory of signification, but since there is no time to 
attempt this, I would like you to grant for the sake of argument 
that it could be done. For if what I am saying is correct, some 
interesting consequences follow, consequences which throw new 
light on the idea that in cognition we have an assimilation of the 
intellect to the real. 

52. The primary consequence is that whereas what we have 
called picturing is a relation between items both of which belong 
to the real order, signification is a relation between items both 
of which belong to the order of signification. Let me elaborate 
this point by returning to the robot. In the framework of physi- 
cal theory we can say that a subset of the patterns on the tape 
constitute a picture of the robot’s environment. Here is an iso- 
morphism between physical realities. If, now, we make such 
statements as 


the tape pattern ‘::’ signifies lightning, 


11 A more accurate account would read: 


‘Mensch’ signifies something which is true of Socrates, Plato, etc. 
ace 


where “‘ man’ is true of Plato” is to be understood in terms of “‘ Plato 
is a man’ is true”, and hence in terms of ‘ Plato is a man.’ 


12 This is often misleadingly put by saying that “the meaning of a term 
.. = ” 
1s 1ts use. 
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ete., another isomorphism is being elaborated, this time between 
the tape paterns accepted as a language and our own language. 

53. And if this is so, we see that even though these two isomor- 
phisms are quite distinct and belong to two universes of dis- 
course, there is nevertheless an intimate connection between 
them which can be put by saying that our willingness to treat the 
pattern ‘::’ as a symbol which translates into our word ‘ light- 
ning’ rests on the fact that we recognize that there is an iso- 
morphism in the real order between the place of the pattern 
‘::’ in the functioning of the robot and the place of lightning 
in its environment. In this sense we can say that isomorphism 
in the real order between the robot’s electronic system and its 
environment is a presupposition of isomorphism in the order of 
signification between robotese and the language we speak. 

54. Let me conclude this paper by applying these considera- 
tions to the mental word. I have suggested that the notion of 
mental words is an extension by analogy of the notion of the 
spoken word, or, to put it somewhat differently, that acts of the 
intellect (thoughts) are conceived by analogy with speech, i.e. as 
something which is like speech but, as we say, “ goes on inside.” 
That the analogy is not perfect—involves disanalogies—is as 
essential to the notion of an act of the intellect as the fact that 
it is an analogy. Thoughts, after all, are not patterns of “ inner 
sounds “ produced by the wagging of a hidden tongue; nor are 
they verbal imagery—though they may be reflected in verbal 
imagery. On the other hand, they are conceived to be analogous 
to patterns of overt speech and related to the give and take of 
man’s relation to himself and his environment as are the patterns 
of overt speech. 

55. It must be granted that we explain the correspondence be- 
tween overt speech and the real order in terms of the idea that 
overt speech is but the manifestation at the overt level of inner 
patterns and connections, but this is compatible with the idea 
that we conceive of these inner patterns and connections in terms 
of their manifestations. After all, we explain the behavior of 
perceptible things in terms of imperceptible objects (electrons, 
positrons, ete.) ; but this is compatible with the fact that we con- 
ceive of the imperceptible by analogy with the perceptible. 

56. Now if one confuses picturing with signifying and if one 
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takes signifying to be a relation between a word and a real—to 
use a simple illustration, if one confuses between 


tokens of the word ‘man’ picture men 


(more accurately, are constuents of statements which picture 
men) and 


tokens of the word ‘man’ signify men 


and take the latter to involve a relation between the word ‘ man ’ 
and the absolute nature man, then, since both signifying and pic- 
turing are isomorphisms, one will think of the actualities which 
token the word as isomorphic in the Aristotelian sense with the 
physical actualities which embody the absolute nature man, i.e. 
individual men. And one will put this by saying that the actu- 
alities which token the word embody the absolute nature man— 
though in a unique way (‘immaterially ’); and while this would 
be a puzzling view with respect to the spoken word, the fact that 
the concept of the mental word is a concept by analogy leaves 
enough logical space to make is plausible with respect to the 
mental word. The spoken word would then be said to be in- 
formed in a derivative sense by the absolute nature man by 
virtue of expressing a mental word which is this nature as (im- 
materially) informing acts of the intellect. This conception of 
the mental word is, of course, the primary ground for the Thom- 
istic contention that the intellect is immaterial. 

57. What of the Cartesian arguments to prove that the intel- 
lect is immaterial? I pointed out above that Descartes assumed 
that if we have direct (non-inferential) knowledge of an inner 
state, e.g. the sensation of a white triangle, then this something 
must present itself in propria persona, i.e. in a non-analogical 
guise. In Cartesian language we must have an adequate idea of 
it. I argued that this principle is without foundation, and that 
our direct, ‘ reflexive’ knowledge of our sensations (when we 
have it) involves concepts which are formed in a complicated 
way from concepts pertaining to the perceptible qualities of 
physical things. Let me make the same point in the present con- 
text. Our direct knowledge that the thought that it is raining 
has occurred to us involves the concept of an occurrent which is 
analogous to the statement that it is raining, i.e. it involves the 
concept of the mental sentence ‘It is raining: and of a certain act 
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as a token of the mental sentence as a statement event is a token 
of the English sentence ‘ It is raining.’ 

58. Now if this is correct, we can see that the concept of the 
mental word carries with it both dimensions of isomorphism. 
Thus we can say that the mental sentences which inform the 
intellect in its first and second acts are the counterparts of 
sentences in the vocabulary of overt speech. Thus the mental 
sentence ‘It is raining: is the inner counterpart of our English 
sentence ‘It is raining.’ This is an isomorphism in the order of 
signification and is the analogue of translation . And if the argu- 
ment to date is sound, this isomorphism implies that qua belong- 
ing to the real order the intellect pictures the world, i.e. is related 
to the real order as the electronic state of the anthropoid robot 
is related. 

59. But what sort of thing is the intellect as belonging to the 
real order? I submit that as belonging to the real order it is the 
central nervous system, and that recent cybernetic theory throws 
light on the way in which cerebral patterns and dispositions pic- 
ture the world. Descartes argued that the intellect cannot be a 
physiological entity because we can have direct knowledge that 
we are thinking and of what we are thinking without knowing 
that there is such a thing as a nerve. This argument presup- 
poses, as was pointed out above, that direct knowledge must 
present what is known in propria persona. Once this principle 
is abandoned, there is no absurdity in the idea that what we 
know directly as thoughts in terms of analogical concepts may 
in propria persona be neurophysiological states. To show that 
this is not only not absurd, but is actually the case, however, is a 
task for another occasion. And with the addition of this promis- 
sory note to the many I have already issued, I bring this large 
scale contrast between two theories of the mental word to a close. 


WILFRID SELLARS 
Yale University 
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THE ANALYTIC APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY 


CASUAL scrutiny of philosophical journals suffices to show 

that the techniques, preoccupations and findings of phi- 
losophers writing in English have altered in striking fashion over 
the past half century. Even those whose sole contact with phi- 
losophy is through an occasional book review or radio program 
may be dimly aware that the sounds coming from behind the 
verbal barricades of the philosophical construction-camp have 
not the sonorous and assured ring they had of old. They may be 
gratified to find these sounds more intelligible in an everyday 
sort of way than they used to be; on the other hand, they may 
complain that the words of the philosophers have lost their 
wonted relevance to human problems and to the great questions 
of God and Nature. 

Looking around for the sources of this change, one obvious 
factor springs to the eye. A century ago there were no purely 
professional philosophical journals, and only a handful of peo- 
ple taught philosophy. Today, hundreds of journals and tens 
of thousands of philosophy teachers have forced upon philosophy 
the sort of professionalization that has already been the lot of 
other academie disciplines. Standardized, specialized, self-eriti- 
eal, philosophy is much more aware of itself and its methods, 
much more apt to challenge long-accepted formulations and to 
break new ground. Its traditional link with theology is now 
almost entirely gone; it takes on in consequence a more and more 
impersonal, not to say secular, tone. Its stimulation comes, as 
it has always done, from the intellectual ferments of the day, 
but these now bubble up in the natural sciences, in mathematies, 
and in social science, rather than in theology or morals. 

This is, however, only part of the reason why the accent of 
the philosopher has changed so dramatically in such a short 
space of time. People talk of a new era in philosophy, a revo- 
lution equalling that of Athens maybe, in importance; others 
mutter darkly about a return to the logomachy of scholasticism. 
In these sessions over the next few days, we will hear this issue 
hammered out, and the philosophical antecedents of the new 
philosophy will be scrutinized in a keen and I hope not unsym- 
pathetic way. My task in this opening lecture is simply to set 
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the stage, to read the prologue while late-comers are still pour- 
ing in to swell the eager array of philosophers, rank on rank, 
before me. I want to do two things principally: I want to pro- 
vide a few key terms and historical landmarks to help you in 
the more specific discussions later today and tomorrow, and I 
want to suggest a tentative estimate of the significance of what 
has come to be called the “ movement of analysis ”.1 


I. Some Distinctions 


First, there is an all-important distinction to be drawn between 
“ analytic ’” method and “ analytic ” philosophy. Since the term 
‘analytic ’ became fashionable a decade ago, a great many phi- 
losophers whose methods of enquiry are partly analytic have 
been describing their philosophy as “analytic philosophy ”. 
This usage is extremely misleading; it is as if a philosopher who 
reasons were to call his work “ logical philosophy ”’, or as if one 
who relies on experience were to speak of “ experiential ” phi- 
losophy. Just as there is no philosophy that does not rely on 
logie and experience, neither is there any that does not make 
use—oceasionally, at least—of analytic methods. Someone 
might urge that a philosophy which relies wholly or almost 
wholly upon analytic methods could appropriately be called 
‘analytic philosophy ’. But even here, the label must be deemed 
uninformative. To denominate a philosophy by its principal 
method (‘deductive philosophy”, for example) is not very 
helpful. One normally chooses labels like ‘empiricism’ or 
‘idealism’ which express something of the central insight that 
inspires the philosophy in question. 

I shall, therefore, reserve the title ‘analytic’ for a philosophy 
whose central insight it is that the human mind can attain to no 
general explanatory scheme of the kind metaphysics has always 
purported to be. Such a philosophy will favor the view that 
philosophy itself provides only a method of discussion, not a 
doctrine; it will refuse preferential status to any class of entities 
or connectives—like substances or ideas or sense-data or causes 





1 Owing to considerations of length, two sections have been omitted in 
this printed version of the paper. These were, first, a critical appraisal of 
the method of linguistic analysis, and second, a review of various types of 
analytic method—other than reductive and linguistic—that have been pro- 
posed by philosophers in recent times. 
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—which purport to explain our experience as a whole. It is 
called ‘ analytic’ principally because it maintains that the ques- 
tions and puzzles of traditional philosophy can be dissolved, 
rather than solved, by analyzing or reformulating them in vari- 
ous ways. It might also be called ‘ analytic’ in the sense that 
it has nothing of itself to say about reality, no “synthetic ” state- 
ments, whether a priori or a posteriori, of its own to make.” 
Whether there really can be a philosophy which completely nega- 
tives itself in this way we shall have to discuss later. 

So much for analytic philosophy. What, now, of analytic 
method? Is there a single “analytic method ” in philosophy? 
It would seem not, since there are many ways in which analysis 
could be carried out, and thus a family of methods rather than 
a unique analytic method. For instance, we could subject a 
philosophic question to logical analysis with a view to clarifying 
its logical form or remedying its conceptual looseness or reveal- 
ing whatever semantic assumptions it makes about “ entities ” 
of various sorts. Or we could endeavour to analyze our experi- 
ence in general terms in order to reveal the central structures of 
the given; this is usually called the “ phenomenological ” method. 
Or we might even ask about the psychological motivations and 
the subconscious drives that underlie a particular philosophical 
question or statement, expecting a psychological analysis or even, 
perhaps, a psychoanalysis as answer. 

It is difficult to be as precise as one would wish in deciding 
what these instances have in common. What is ‘ analytic’ con- 
trasted with? or to put this in a more fashionable way: what 
would it be like for a method not to be “ analytic’? I suppose 
that it is to be contrasted with a system-building, an axiomatic- 
deductive, or a purely intuitive approach. The name ‘ analytic’ 
indicates that our intent is to break down into its constituents, 


2Tt should be carefully noted, however, that this does not make philoso- 
phy “analytic” in the Kantian sense of that term, that is, it does not mean 
that the statements made by philosophers are tautologies derivable ulti- 
mately from the principle of non-contradiction. It is unfortunate that 
analytic philosophers themselves continue to use the adjective ‘ analytic’ 
in two quite different senses, first to characterize their own approach, and 
second, to describe certain kinds of mathematical or logical tautology. In 
this paper, I shall substitute the adjective ‘tautologous’ for ‘ analytic’ in 
this latter sense. The equally ambiguous ‘synthetic’ will be replaced by 
‘factual’, ‘empirical’, ‘ perceptual’ as the context demands. 
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or explore the implications of, whatever is given. It suggests 
that we do not wish to proceed any farther until the structure 
(whether logical, ontological, phenomenological, psychological) 
of what we have is clearly grasped. It is taken to be prior to 
any interpretation, perhaps, of what is given, to any theory 
about it. This does not mean, of course, that a constructive 
moment may not follow the analytic one; a philosophy will 
normally combine various types of analysis with various types 
of construction and explanation. What characterizes recent 
philosophy is not the discovery of new kinds of philosophical 
analysis—none of them are altogether new—so much as the 
novel insistence upon some one type of analysis as constituting 
the sole task of philosophy, whether logical-reductive as in 
Russell, logical-linguistic in Wittgenstein, phenomenological in 
Husserl, psychoanalytical in Lazerowitz, or to a lesser extent, 
economic in Marx, and psychological in Mill or Meinong. 

In contemporary usage, the phrase ‘ philosophical analysis’ 
is generally restricted to analysis which has some sort of linguis- 
tic or semantic basis. I shall follow this convention here, and 
shall add a qualifier like ‘ phenomenological’ if I wish to refer 
to other types of analysis. Philosophical analysis is thus equiva- 
lent to the use of a logico-analytic method in pursuing a philo- 
sophical enquiry. These methods are varied; the recent history 
of philosophy illustrates two principal forms. We can call these: 
reductive analysis and linguistic analysis. It is time now to see 
something of the historical origins of these two important ap- 
proaches. 


II. Reductive Analysis 


Reductive analysis bas recently been the principal instrument 
of three successive types of philosophy, first the logical atomism 
of the early Russell, second, the logical positivism of the Vienna 
Cirele, third, the artificial language-construction of the later 
Carnap. None of these three is an analytic philosophy properly 
so called; the first two involve a definite metaphysics in their 
choice of ultimates and in their canons of meaning; while Car- 
nap’s constructions do not constitute a philosophy in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term. Nevertheless, each of the three relies 
on an approach to language which has been termed “ reductively 
analytic”. They maintain that ordinary language is an ineffi- 
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cient tool of expression and communication, that it is peculiarly 
ill-suited to the purposes of philosophy since reliance upon it 
gives rise to all sorts of misunderstandings, including some of 
an ontological kind. They propose, therefore, that the diversi- 
ties of natural language be reduced—hence the name ‘ reductive 
analysis ’"—to a small number of rather artificial logical forms 
which clearly display what they take to be the basic types of 
logical connectives and syntactical categories. 

The inspiration for this sort of approach is usually traced back 
to the German philosopher of mathematics, Gottlob Frege, whose 
work greatly influenced Russell. But for a clear example of 
reductivism, one may go much further back, to Aristotle in 
fact, whose reduction of all categorical propositions to the stand- 
ard ‘S is P’ form was more Procrustean than anything pro- 
posed by Russell. It exhibits the two main assumptions of all 
such reductive procedures, first, the assumption that nothing is 
lost in such a change and that it is in all cases permissible, sec- 
ond, the assumption that the syntactical categories of the im- 
posed standard form somehow correspond to the fundamental 
ontological structure of the world. Aristotle never did give 
any logical rules to govern the widely different and sometimes 
complicated transformations that are required in order to jockey 
everything into standard form. Furthermore, he assumed that 
the subject—copula—predicate structure of his standard-‘orm 
proposition showed the basic structure of the universe to be 
that of substance (corresponding to the subject-term) with its 
properties and accidents (corresponding to the predicate-term), 
thus automatically downgrading other possible logical-ontologi- 
eal categories, like relation and event. Despite his vocal criti- 
cism of Aristotelean logic, Russell was, therefore, a thorough- 
going Aristotelean to the extent that he used a logical reduction 
to justify his ontological categories; the only difference between 
the two in this respect was in the categories they chose. 

Frege is best known to us for his insistence on the distinction 
between the sense and the reference of a term.? To speak about 
the “meaning” of a term is ambiguous, he points out. The 
meaning could be either the sense that the term has for someone, 
or else the object, if any, that the term singles out. The two do 


3“QOn Sense and Reference”, in Translations from the Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege, ed. by P. Geach and M. Black, Oxford, 1952. 
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not coincide, as his illustration of two phrases, ‘the Evening 
Star’ and ‘ the Morning Star’, with different senses but the same 
referent brings out. Now a distinction of this kind was not new; 
it resembles the intension-extension one of the Port Royal Logic 
and the connotation-denotation one of Mill. But Frege ex- 
amined the distinction much more carefully than his predeces- 
sors had done and laid the foundations of the modern theory of 
meaning, of what is nowadays called “semantics”. He insists 
that a predicate-term does not refer in the same way as a sub- 
ject-term does, that it refers to a concept—he defines a concept 
as the referent of some predicate-term, as a matter of fact—and 
that this concept cannot itself be spoken about (that is, become 
the referent of a subject-term) without being transformed into 
an object, a radical transformation whose nature he carefully 
serutinizes.* Many of you will have noted that this is very 
similar to the mediaeval problem of the “ supposition ” of predi- 
cate terms. Indeed, Frege’s analysis represents a welcome return 
to the elarities of pre-Cartesian semantics; supposition itself, in 
fact, corresponds almost exactly to what Frege would call ref- 
erence. 

At the same time in England, Bradley was undermining the 
psychologism which had dominated logie there since the time of 
Locke. The concepts of which the logician speaks are not mental 
events, he noted, nor is judgment a crude juxtaposition of such 
events, as Mill had postulated. Logic is not interested in acts 
of the mind, as such; these are properly a matter for.psychology. 
He insisted, furthermore, that the unit of expression is the 
proposition, not the term; that a term by itself is incomplete and 
that questions about sense should always, therefore, be put to 
the proposition as a whole. On these two points, Bradley was 
agreeing exactly with the views of his two great, but almost un- 
known contemporaries: Frege (who had strongly attacked the 
psychologism of Meinong) and Peirce. Peirce was at this time 
pursuing his lonely and unrecognized researches into the recesses 
of semantics, researches of genius that were not, unfortunately, 
destined to have any influence on the early growth of philo- 
sophical analysis. 

This brings us to Russell. In his early logical work with 
Whitehead, the Principia Mathematica, he had succeeded in 


#“On Concept and Object,” ibid. 
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presenting a simple logical calculus which could get along with 
symbols only for predicates, for proper names, for ‘and’ and 
‘or’, and for the phrases ‘ for all x’, ‘ there is an z such that’, 
and ‘ the x such that’. With this modest apparatus, he thought 
he could handle the logical structure of language. The simplest 
predicate-term is one like ‘red’ whose meaning is known by 
acquaintance; the simplest proper name functions like a demon- 
strative ‘this’. Thus the simplest proposition is of the form 
expressed by the sentence ‘ this is red’; corresponding to it is the 
atomic fact, and these facts are the basic-deliverances of ex- 
perience. More complicated propositions can always be broken 
down into strings of atomic propositions; the world consequently 
can be broken down into atomic facts, and this breaking down, 
or analysis, is the principal duty of philosophy. The propositions 
are supposed, somehow or other, to mirror the facts they express. 

Russell is here adopting Bradley’s idea of the proposition as 
the ultimate logical unit, but he is attacking Bradley’s funda- 
mental theme that Reality is an undifferentiated whole. Bradley 
had argued that no proposition could be understood except by 
reference to the whole of reality, that even the term ‘this’ re- 
quired a spatio-temporal locating that ultimately involved every- 
thing. Russell’s method is called ‘analytic’ then, chiefly by 
contrast with that of Bradley and of the Idealists generally. 
Instead of appealing ultimately to the Totality, as they did, he 
goes directly to the “ atoms ” of logic and experience, and stays 
resolutely there. One can see immediately that in this Russell 
was returning to the empirical tradition that idealism had 
briefly interrupted in Britain. His analysis is strikingly parallel 
to that of Hume except that as he begins from propositions, not 
terms, he reaches facts, not sense-impressions. His theory of 
descriptions strikes, moreover, yet another blow (he claims) 
against idealism, and furnishes a model of the analyst’s task. 
Name-like phrases, such as ‘ the present King of France’, can 
be analyzed into strings of predicates; at the “ atomic” level, 
the phrase does not appear as a subject-term. There is thus no 
need to postulate “ ideal ” entities corresponding to non-referring 
terms of this sort. 

The assumptions underlying this analysis went for the most 
part unnoticed at the beginning. Russell assumes that language 
is ultimately extensional in character, that is, that all proposi- 
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tions can be analyzed into finite strings of true-false propositions 
of the ‘this is red’ type. This is manifestly not the case, and 
he ran into trouble right away with universal propositions and 
with propositions expressing belief. He was forced to admit 
peculiar non-atomic “ facts ” corresponding to these as well as to 
negative propositions. But this is still to assume that the only 
function of language is the description of fact, i.e. that language 
is wholly truth-functional.5 What about promising, telling stories, 
congratulating and so on? It is not enough to dismiss all these 
under the cover-all label, ‘emotive’. Furthermore, nouns are 
altogether replaced by strings of predicates, and all naming is to 
be done by indexical terms like ‘this’. But this proposal im- 
mediately runs up against Bradley’s difficulty: how is the term 
‘this’ itself to be understood? Russell was forced to say that 
only the speaker really knows the sense-datum to which the 
‘this’ refers, and that even the speaker knows it only mo- 
mentarily.6 His analysis of language thus leads to the conclu- 
sion that language is basically unable to communicate anything 
of permanent value at all, but this did not matter so much, in 
a way, since his sense-datum theory seemed to raise a question 
as to whether there were any other people to communicate with 
anyway | 

An early supporter of logical atomism, Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
of a much more penetrating analytic bent than Russell, early 
saw these disagreeable consequences, and set them grimly— 
though somewhat eryptically—down in his Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus (1922). Even worse, he noted that if the only 
meaningful propositions are those which pictured atomic facts, 
then much of Russell’s own work was not meaningful since he 
was constantly talking about facts, saying such things as: 
“ Propositions picture facts”. This certainly has not itself any 
atomic fact corresponding to it. It seemed to follow that 


5 Aristotle’s reduction resembled Russell’s in the latter respect but dif- 
fered in the former. He was interested primarily in propositions that led 
to “science”, ie., in universal propositions and their negations, but these 
he interpreted in a purely intensional fashion and not at all as equivalent 
to finite strings of singular propositions. Indeed, there is no explicit place 
in his logic for singular propositions; they are not for him the stuff of 
which science is made. 


8 J. O. Urmson (Philosophical Analysis, Oxford, 1956) gives a detailed 
and illuminating critique of this and other facets of logical atomism. 
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philosophical analysis itself, most of whose statements are of 
this forbidden kind, has to be regarded as a technically meaning- 
less, though not perhaps unimportant, attempt to say the un- 
sayable, or as Wittgenstein liked to put it, to say what can 
properly only be shown. 

At this point logical atomism seemed to be reduced to silence, 
and the technique of reductive analysis now came under new 
management, this time in Vienna. The “ logical positivists ”, as 
the short-lived new group called themselves, were impressed by 
the fate of their predecessors; they began, therefore, by assum- 
ing that empirical science provides the canons of meaning for all 
factual statements. Though they made use of the techniques of 
“ PM-ese”’* (this is where their title ‘ logical’ came from), they 
did not assume, as Russell had, that these techniques somehow 
reveal the “true structure” of the world. In particular, they 
avoided the sort of discussions about the connections between 
propositions and facts which had reduced logical atomism to 
uneasy solipsism. Only two sorts of statement make sense, they 
said, the tautologous ones of logic and mathematics (regarded as 
purely postulational disciplines), and the empirical ones of 
science. The former make sense because sense is conventionally 
given them by their maker; the latter make sense because they 
can be empirically verified. Expressions of other kinds, such as 
expressions of attitude, were permissible and even, on occasion, 
to be encouraged, but anything which purports to be true and 
yet does not fall into one or other of the two categories they 
favor is to be consigned to the flames, just as their great prede- 
cessor, Hume, had recommended a long time before. 

What, then, is to be the task of the philosopher? He ean point 
out nonsense when it appears, but is this all? He cannot state 
facts; this is the province of the scientist. All that is left to him 
is the syntactical discussion of language. It took some time for 
this sobering thought to sink in, but when it did, the positivists 
set themselves diligently to discussions of syntax and attempted 
to put the two useful languages, those of mathematics and 
physics, in due order. This was reductive analysis carried to its 
outer extreme: all language is reduced to a norm, the norm in 
this case being suggested by classical empiricism, and philosophy 
is reduced to discussions of syntax. It cannot even ask about 


7As the symbolism of Principia Mathematica kas conveniently been 
named, 
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the verification of propositions; it can establish no bridge at all 
between language and the world. The assertion that a proposi- 
tion is true must (it would seem) be taken to assert a relation 
between propositions, not a relation between proposition and 
fact, an unexpected idealist twist for an empiricist philosophy. 

Long before these unpalatable conclusions had been worked 
out, other more evident flaws had been found in the positivist 
approach, most of them centering in the manner in which em- 
pirical statements are to be verified, the famous “ principle of 
verification ”. No satisfactory statement of this principle could 
be found, that is, none that would save all the statements the 
positivists wished to save—those of science—and exclude all that 
they wanted to exclude. But much more seriously, it was clear 
that the principle itself is a metaphysical one, and that it there- 
fore automatically comes under their own ban. Because of this 
internal breakdown, and because of the dispersion of the leaders 
of the “ movement ” in the political confusion following Munich, 
logical positivism as a live option gradually passed from the 
scene. It is found today mainly among scientists, lawyers, 
sociologists, some of whom are happy to have their suspicion 
that philosophy is word-chopping and metaphysics is moonshine, 
confirmed from what they fondly believe to be the horse’s mouth. 
It is a great pity that so many philosophers, scholastics espe- 
cially, still seem to regard philosophical analysis as somehow 
“positivistic ”. It is true that some of the findings of the 
positivists resembled those of the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus, 
and that their methods of analysis resembled those of Russell. 
But here the resemblance ends. Positivism is the doctrine that 
only the statements of empirical science are factually true, that 
is, true in any sense about the world or man. In this light, 
Russell was no positivist but a very metaphysical empiricist; 
Wittgenstein, even in the Tractatus, had worked his way through 
logical atomism and positivism ® and was already groping for 
what he called the “ Mystical ”. 





SIt is true that he said (4.11) that the totality of true propositions is 
natural science, and that he would not allow deduction through causal 
nexus from one state of affairs to another. Yet he will insist: “There is 
indeed the inexpressible: this shows itself, it is the Mystical” (6.522). He 
allows propositions to make sense independently of what is the case (3.328 
and 3.4), and it is hard to say just what his “simples”, the elements of his 
logical analysis, are supposed to be. See the debate between G. Colombo, 
SJ. and G. E. M. Anscombe in the London Tablet, 103, 1954, 478-9. 
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In America, former logical positivists took three somewhat 
different directions. Some, like Frank, admitted a pragmatic 
sort of metaphysics as a way of avoiding the difficulties of the 
overly rigid positivist principle of verification.® Others, like 
Feigl, made their empiricism more explicit, while pushing a more 
modest reductive analysis into new areas, such as the philosophy 
of mind.!° Some excellent work in philosophical analysis is com- 
ing from both these directions. But Carnap, always the enfant 
terrible of the movement, is still hammering away at what he 
calls “ language’. He has tried to move from syntax to seman- 
tics, but with indifferent success. His method is to construct a 
small-seale artificial “ language ” in which all the interrelations 
of the symbols are prescribed in advance; in addition, “ seman- 
tical rules” are given for translating the symbols into specified 
English words. The presence of these rules scarcely warrants 
Carnap’s assumption that he is actually analyzing language. It 
would seem appropriate, in fact, to call his method “ construc- 
tivist ” rather than “ analytic”. Whatever of this, his aim is to 
provide a rigorous model for logical discourse, one which would 
ultimately replace or completely recast, natural language. 
Natural language has proved, however, more unwilling to take 
its leave than he anticipated. All sorts of problems have arisen, 
especially in connection with his so-called “ semantical rules ” 
For example, he assumes that we somehow have “ proper names ”’ 
which infallibly pick out their referent, independently both of 
linguistic context and of the physical situation where the names 
are used. We have seen that this overlooking of the primary 
role of the context of utterance in naming has been a deeply- 
rooted fault of reductive analysis from the beginning. Again, 
some of his predicates (‘human’ and ‘rational animal’ in one 
of his systems, for example) are supposed to be connected by 
“meaning postulates” which are somehow to be drawn from 
natural language.!! This connection is crucial in his definition of 
“logically ” true as opposed to “ factually ” true sentences, one 


®See P. Frank, Philosophy of Science, New York, 1957, chap. 15. 


10 See H. Feigl, “ The “ Mental” and the “ Physical” ”, Minnesota Studies 
in the Philosophy of Science, vol. 2, 1958, pp. 370-497. 


11See Meaning and Necessity, Chicago, 1956, chap. 1 and Appendix B. 
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of his central distinctions. But he seems to assume in the course 
of his discussion that the meaning relations of natural language 
have no factual basis and are a matter of pure stipulation. This 
is certainly false, and it underlines the weakness of his whole 
analysis of the nature of language. 

It can, I think, be argued that he has fundamentally confused 
the manner in which an axiomatic calculus is stipulated with the 
manner in which a referential language about things or facts is 
historically built up. His “ language ” is in a sense not really a 
language at all, since, though syntactically consistent, it seems 
incapable of complete semantic interpretation and justification. 
It is particularly ineffective for philosophy, since on the one 
hand, it has been deprived !? of those general categories (like 
‘thing’, ‘event ’) in which the problems of philosophy have al- 
ways found their source and expression, and on the other, it has 
become so complex and remote that it does not seem well-fitted 
jo bring that intelligibility to our experience that one still—in- 
curably—hopes for from the philosopher. Not only this, but as 
writers like Moore and Strawson have continually emphasized, 
the assumption that translation into a particular logical form 
can somehow be philosophically neutral has proved exceedingly 
dangerous.14 It may seem innocuous to render ‘all men are 


12 Carnap replaces sentences like ‘A rose is a thing’ (which he calls the 
“material mode”) with ‘‘ Rose’ is a thing word’. He claims to have by- 
passed the philosophical problems raised by the concept, thing, by this 
device. But of course, one may still ask: what is involved in ‘rose’ being 
a thing-word? It will not be enough to answer: English speakers have 
decided so. His use of ‘formal’ to describe this sort of translation into 
talk about words is somewhat confusing for anyone who is accustomed to 
speak of “material supposition” for the same device. Carnap’s use of 
sdormal’ goes back to the “formalist” debates in German mathematics 
during the latter part of the last century. The formalists maintained that 
mathematics should be taken to be about symbols not about obscure enti- 
ties like numbers: “The formal standpoint rids us of all metaphysical 
difficulties; this is the advantage it affords us” (J. Thomae, quoted by 
Frege in the essay “ Frege Against the Formalists” in the Geach-Black 
volume). Mathematical rules would then be purely manipulatory and all 
problems about the meaning of the symbols or the ground of the rules 
would be relegated to disciplines like physics which apply mathematics. 
Carnap, who was greatly influenced by the school of Hilbert, wishes to 
extend this sort of formalist reduction to language as well. 


13 The plausibility of this frequently-made assumption derives from the 
obvious “ neutrality ” of a logical calculus, if regarded purely as a calculus. 
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mortal’ by ‘ for all 2, if z is a man, then z is mortal’. But it is 
by now abundantly clear that translations of this sort, if not 
keenly scrutinized, may all unwittingly plant a time-bomb in 
the philosophical cellar. This does not mean that formal trans- 
lations and reductions are not useful and even necessary. It only 
means that they must be clearly recognized to involve a philo- 
sophical manifesto, and not just a harmless piece of house- 
cleaning. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be too much stressed that the tech- 
niques of reductive analysis, and the acute dissecting of the 
problems of meaning and reference that have accompanied them, 
have greatly strengthened the logical sub-structure of philos- 
ophy in recent years. Too many philosophers forget about or 
ignore this structure, sometimes with disastrous results. The im- 
portance to metaphysics of a sound theory of reference (or sup- 
position) ought to need no emphasis, since the purpose of this 
theory is simply to remind us to ask just how our terms are 
functioning. Are we talking about words, concepts, meanings, 
things, classes, principles of being, . . .? At the level of meta- 
physics, this is not always easy to answer! But not to ask the 
question is not a way of answering it. It is easy to perceive the 
resemblance between the great mediaeval work in semantics, be- 
tween the discussions of knotty points in supposition theory that 
abound in the Prima Pars of the Summa of Aquinas, or in the 
writings of Ockham, Paul of Venice, or John of St. Thomas, on 
the one hand, and the notable renaissance in semantics, first 


But, as I have tried to show elsewhere (“ Mathematical Logic”, Philos. 
Studies (Maynooth), 9, 1959, 190-9), a calculus regarded in this way is not 
specifically “logical” (nor “mathematical” either); it is an exercise in 
what can be called “systematics”. Insofar as the calculus is a logical one, 
it is because it claims to present the unique formal structure of a piece of 
argument about some subject-matter. This claim inevitably involves the 
taking up of definite positions—implicit but nonetheless important—in the 
philosophy of logic and in ontology on problems like that of the existential 
import of universal statements and that of the proper analysis of counter- 
factual conditional statements. In the course of his actual “ calculations ”, 
the formal logician will accept his symbolism—PMese, say—as given, since 
his task is not to translate or interpret but to apply purely formal rules of 
procedure. But insofar as PMese is being assumed to be an adequate 
rendering of the formal structure of a language in which factual statements 
may be made, it is clear that it can no longer be regarded as philosophi- 
cally “ neutral ”. 
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heralded by Peirce and Frege, and now coming to maturity in 
the work of writers like Quine and Sellars. 


Ill. Linguistic Analysis 


We come now to the other main type of philosophical analysis, 
which is usually, but as we shall see, rather misleadingly, called 
‘linguistic analysis’. The lines of descent are not quite so easily 
traced as they were for reductive analysis.‘ The work of 
George Moore gives perhaps the clearest clue to the beginnings of 
this style of philosophizing. Moore found himself unable to take 
the paradoxical claims of the idealists seriously. To say, as they 
did, that time is unreal would mean, Moore reminds us, that it 
would be incorrect for us to say that we had breakfast before 
lunch. But this is manifestly contrary to common sense. State- 
ments like: “This pencil exists’ are “ much more certain than 
any premiss which could be used to prove that they are 
false’’.5 He lays down, therefore, as his first principle that 
many ‘‘ common-sense ” statements, that is, statements which are 
universally accepted, or which we cannot seem to help holding, 
must be regarded as indubitably true. There is no question of 
proving them to be true; if they are self-evidently true, they 
must be taken to be ultimate. One can see here a return not 
just to Reid, but, in fact, to Aristotle. In establishing the com- 
mon-sense character of a statement, Moore usually appealed to 
the common understanding of the expressions used. This led him 
to insist upon the correctness of the ordinary use of expressions; 
if a philosopher departs sufficiently from this use, Moore rejects 
his doctrine as misleading, and in certain cases, even false. His 
grounds are that a philosopher who is investigating a concept of 
ordinary language and draws a conclusion at variance with 
ordinary linguistic usage must inevitably have made a mistake 
somewhere.1® 


'4T have found Max Charlesworth’s book, Philosophy and Linguistic 
Analysis, Pittsburgh, 1959, of great help in this question. I must also 
acknowledge the benefits of Dr. H. A. Nielsen’s wide exegetical knowledge 
of Wittgenstein. 


15 Some Main Problems of Philosophy, London, 1953, p. 125. (The book 
was written originally in 1910.) 
16 


Moore never actually stated his case in this way, but various writers 
(A. R. White, G. E. Moore, Oxford, chap. 3; N. Malcolm, “ Philosophy for 


Philosophers ”, Philos. Review, 60, 1951, p. 339) have shown that it fairly 
represents his position. 
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He is thus positing “ ordinary language ” as a second criterion 
in the evaluation of statements, though he will want to say that 
it is subsidiary to the criterion of common sense. It should be 
carefully noted that the phrase, ‘ordinary language’ that he 
uses so often, is itself rather misleading from the point of view 
of ordinary usage; it has, indeed, been suggested that he is here 
violating his own norms! By speaking of “language ”’, he does 
not, he tells us, intend to raise “ verbal questions . . . properly 
left to the writers of dictionaries ”.17 He is interested only in 
the use of linguistic expressions and their interconnections; his 
aim is to disentangle the structures underlying all natural 
languages, not to discuss the symbols or the structures peculiar 
to a particular language. Nor does he intend to contrast ‘ or- 
dinary’ with ‘technical’; he is perfectly prepared to accept 
technical expressions, provided that some good reason can be 
alleged for their introduction. The use of ‘ ordinary ’ here under- 
lines his objection to the philosopher’s habit of altering the 
everyday meanings of words in such a way as to make his dis- 
course systematically misleading from the point of view of or- 
dinary usage. Instead of ‘ordinary language’, one might, 
therefore, read: ‘the normal use of expressions’; while Moore’s 
guiding principle could be summarized: since the philosopher’s 
task is primarily one of clarification, he ought not depart from 
the ordinary usage of expressions. In this perspective, ordinary 
language does not so much provide the material for philosophiz- 
ing as suggest certain norms for the conduct of the philosopher’s 
enquiry. 

The third facet of Moore’s attack on the pseudo-puzzlers of 
the idealists now begins to emerge. Given either a puzzling 
statement by a philosopher or an everyday statement whose self- 
evidential character we wish to claim, the obvious procedure to 
follow is that of analysis. This is the only way to find out 
whether the claims of common sense and of normal linguistic 
usage are being respected. The analysis might consist of a 
simple inspection of the claim made; one stands back and looks 
at it from all angles, so to speak, analyzing its implications and 
overtones. Or it might involve some sort of breaking down of the 
claim into its “ constituent concepts ”.18 Or it could mean dis- 


17 Principia Ethica, Cambridge, 1903, p. 2. 
18“ The Nature of Judgement”, Mind, 8, 1899, p. 182. 
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tinguishing between, and comparing, different meanings of the 
expressions involved, in order to find out the exact pattern of 
interrelations that proper understanding of the statement re- 
quires. It is this last conception of analysis that has come to 
dominate much of contemporary philosophical effort, especially 
in England. 

Moore’s efforts on behalf of the ordinary use of language 
were reinforced by the later work of Wittgenstein, reported 
posthumously in his Philosophical Investigations. Wittgenstein 
had come to realize that language was much more complicated 
in its philosophical status than he had been supposing. Abandon- 
ing the attempts he had made earlier in the Tractatus to regi- 
ment language, he now proposed as the central analogy in his 
new approach the notion of a “language game”. Instead of 
talking about the meaning of a chess-piece, we talk about its 
use. Likewise in philosophical discussions, it is more profitable, 
he suggests, to ask about the normal use of the expressions we 
wish to question. Ordinary language is like a vast interlocking 
set of “games”, each with its special moves. Philosophical 
puzzlement is a symptom of the sort of mental “cramp” that 
this complexity and ambiguity can give us. It can be relieved 
only by talking around the problem, by bringing up illuminating 
linguistic parallels and gradually discovering in this way what 
has gone wrong with our use of terms. 

It is this precept of Wittgenstein’s which gives linguistic 
philosophy its increasingly—and sometimes almost intolerably— 
anecdotal character. The linguistic (or “ ordinary-language ”’) 
philosopher is a veritable mine of out-of-the-way and dazzling 
pieces of information from anthropology, quantum theory, 
palaeography ... If faced with a problem about explanation, 
for example, he will recount fascinating case-histories of Aus- 
tralian bushmen “ explaining” signs in the sand or Marxist 
historians “explaining” the rise of Christianity. These may 
indeed be relevant to our understanding of the concept, explain, 
but when presented in all their vivid particularity with a wealth 
of urbane wit and gesture, they may all too easily dazzle or 
amuse instead of illuminate, and lead us insensibly from a 
philosophical quest to mere storytelling. 

Wittgenstein insisted that what is most characteristic of his 
work, what is genuinely novel in it, is the conception of philo- 
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sophical method that it embodies.!® This method has become the 
stock-in-trade of large numbers of philosophers in England and 
in the U.S. It may perhaps be emphasized again that the 
philosophy of “ ordinary language ” underlying the method (in 
particular the role assigned to philosophy itself, and the place 
given to metaphysics) varies considerably from one decade, one 
group, indeed one thinker, to another. We shall return to this 
point in the final section of the paper when discussing analytic 
philosophy. For the moment, our interest is in method, the 
method of linguistic analysis, to be precise. And we find some 
agreement, at least, as to how it is to be carried on. It is only 
when one asks: what does the method disclose? what purpose 
does it serve? that the differences become evident. 

According to Wittgenstein, there is no sense in asking—as 
philosophers are wont to do—for “the meaning” of a term. 
“ Meaning ” is nothing other than the particular use to which we 
put a particular word. It is not something private or mental; 
it can, as usage, be described in perfectly concrete terms. A 
word may be used in a wide variety of different language-games: 
in the context of color-descriptions, of physics, ... The question 
to ask in each case is: in what language-game (or games) did 
we learn this word? What are its rules? What “form of life” 
does it correspond to? Once the rules are discovered, no further 
question may legitimately be put.2° To ask why the rules are the 
way they are would be like asking why the pawn in chess moves 
the way it does.2! Description of the workings of language is to 
replace attempts at explanation, attempts which can of their 
nature only fail: “ Philosophy may in no way interfere with the 
actual use of language; it can in the end only describe it . . . it 
leaves everything the way it is ”.?? 

19 As reported by Moore, “ Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-3”, Mind, 64, 
1955, p. 27. 

20“ Essence is expressed by grammar . . . Grammar tells what kind of 
object anything is .. . We are not analyzing a phenomenon (e.g., thought) 


but a concept (eg., that of thinking), and therefore the use of a word.” 
Op. cit., pp. 371, 373, 383. 


21 Philosophical Investigations, Oxford, 1953, pars. 10, 18, 79, 358-61, etc. 


22 Phil. Invest., par. 124. “ When I talk about language . . . I must use 
the language of every day. Is this language somehow too coarse and ma- 
terial for what I want to say? Then how is another one to be constructed? 
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The Philosophical Investigations itself is intended to be a sort 
of philosophical work-book in which all sorts of questions usually 
called “ philosophical ” are looked at, and suggestions are given 
as to how they are to be dissolved.2® Quite a range of tech- 
niques are illustrated in this way. The most important of these 
is that of showing a particular problem to involve a “ paradigm 
question ”, i.e. a question asking why the rules of some “ piece ” 
are as they are. Such a question, he argues, is always illegiti- 
mate.2* To ask of a paradigm like the standard meter, “ what is 
its length? ”’, is meaningless because a measure of length would 
itself only be significant by reference to the standard. The 
meter is a paradigm by which we measure other things, an 
instrument of the “language” of physics. Once we know the 
rules of its use, there is no more to be learnt about it. Any ques- 
tion about it within the language-game of length-measurement 
is a pseudo-question, just as the questions: “Can a machine 
think? ”, “Is a stone conscious?’ are pseudo-questions. Since 





... In giving explanations, I already have to use language full-blown .. . 
this by itself shows that I can adduce only exterior facts about language 
... Your question refers to words so I have to talk about words. You say: 
the point isn’t the word but its meaning, and you think of the meaning 
as a thing of the same kind as the word, though also different from the 
word ...A main source of our failure to understand is that we do not 
command a clear view of the use of our words ... A philosophical problem 
has the form: “I don’t know my way about.”” (pars. 120-3; italics his). 


“3 For an interesting exposition and criticism, see P. F. Strawson, “ Criti- 
cal Notice of Philosophical Investigations”, Mind, 63, 1954, 70-100, and_ 
P. Feyerabend, “ Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations”, Philos. Re- 
view, 64, 1955, 449-83. 


24QOne is strongly reminded of Carnap’s distinction between “ intern 
questions ” (ones posed within a given language-system; answers to the 
would in his view be automatically either tautologous or “ factually-true ” 
and “external questions” (concerned with the language-system itself an 
the “entities” it appears to introduce by its choice of denoting terms) 
The latter are “ non-cognitive ”; they are purely practical questions abou 
the convenience of a particular linguistic form for a particular use. Carna: 
argues that the traditional debates between “ Platonists” and “nominal 
ists” about the existence of various entities are all misconceived; they 
arise from putting a question that is really an “external” one—one to 
which evidence of the ordinary sort is therefore irrelevant—as though it 
were an “internal” one. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Wittgen- 


stein in formulating this distinction. See Appendix A of Meaning and 
Necessity. 
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we know what stones and machines do, these questions can only 
be taken to ask why we use the words, ‘ think’ and ‘ conscious ’, 
the way we do. Wittgenstein warns us further that questions 
involving words used in more than one language-game (e.g. 
‘composite ’) cannot sensibly be asked unless they are precisely 
restricted to a specified one of these “ games”. He suggests that 
questions like: “ does red exist?” may with profit be translated 
into what Carnap, as we have seen, called the “ formal mode”: 
“does the word ‘red’ have a meaning? ”*5 But he will always 
remind us that there is no precisely defined set of methods for 
linguistic analysis: one uses whatever method will best serve to 
clear up the particular linguistic misunderstanding one is con- 
cerned with. 

Although Wittgenstein was propagating these views on langu- 
age by word of mouth to the enthusiastic group of disciples that 
surrounded him in the Cambridge of the ’thirties, they were not 
published under his name until 1953. One of these disciples, 
John Wisdom, who was later to succeed him at Cambridge, was 
thus the first to put the new approach to language in print.?® 
His emphasis does not sound exactly the same as that of his 
teacher, however. He argues that philosophical questions are 
really requests for a ruling as to how certain sentences, for which 
ordinary usage can give no unequivocal criterion, are to be taken. 
Such sentences are often intended to draw our attention “to a 
terminology which reveals likenesses and differences which are 
concealed by ordinary language”. He is here saying something 
with which Wittgenstein might not have agreed, namely, that 
ordinary language conceals important distinctions which philo- 
sophical analysis is able to reveal. 

In later articles, he brings out more clearly how this comes 
about. The principal tool of philosophers is that of paradoz. 
The philosopher uses words in a paradoxical way (e.g. “ Uni- 
versal propositions are not really propositions ”, “ Legal ques- 
tions are questions about words”) in order to underline some 
distinction that is in danger of being overlooked. What the 
philosopher says may sound like a verbal recommendation 
(“don’t call universal propositions “ propositions ” any more! ”), 


25 Op. cit., pars. 47,58. 


26 “ Philosophical Perplexity ”, Proc. Arist. Soc., 16, 1936; reprinted in 
Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, Oxford, 1957. 
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but it would be quite wrong to understand him in this way and 
change our use of terms in consequence. Both senses of the 
disputed term have a point; that is why the paradox is revealing. 
The philosopher by his unexpected use of terms forces us “ to 
recognize things familiar but unrecognized ... To gain a new 
appreciation of any part of reality, we have to shake off old habits 
of apprehension.” ** Even though the philosopher “ has no news 
and cannot amuse or amaze us in the way a mathematician can ”, 
he has a way of making us see familiar things in a new light just 
like someone who tells us that the odd shape we are accustomed 
to seeing on certain road signs is an outline map of the state in 
which the sign is situated. 

By talking of philosophy as “ paradox”, Wisdom also wants 
to underline that its statements are quite unlike those of science 
or of mathematics; these latter are never—or at least ought never 
be—paradoxical. Philosophy, he asserts, is neither deductively 
nor inductively grounded. This rejection of the positivist di- 
chotomy between empirical and tautologous statements, and the 
attempt to delineate the precise way in which metaphysics 
escapes the Humean dilemma are central preoccupations in all 
that Wisdom has written. He tends to identify metaphysics with 
paradox simply because the paradigm of metaphysics for him— 
as for nearly all contemporary philosophers—is idealism, with 
its paradoxical contrasts between appearance and reality and its 
wayward modes of speaking. But what he wants to say is not 
so much that metaphysics is paradoxical as that this is the 
customary guise in which one learns to recognize it. More 
generally, “ the metaphysician brings into the light certain old- 
established and invaluable models which we use in order to grasp 
the characters of sorts of questions, statements, proofs ”’.28 

In the last couple of decades, the headquarters of linguistic 
analysis has shifted from Cambridge to Oxford. At the mo- 


27“ Only in the shock of taking a paradox literally will people give that 
attention to concrete detail which will enable them to break old habits of 
grouping and recognize not merely that an old classification blinds and 
distorts but how it does.” Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 273. The 
point of paradoxical questions is “that in studying what is to be said for 
the answer ‘ yes’ and what is to be said for the answer ‘no’, we can come 


to grasp afresh those facts which support each answer.” Other Minds, 
Oxford, 1956, pp. 255-6. 


28 Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 274. 
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ment, its leading exponents (Ryle, Austin, Hare, Toulmin, Straw- 
son) all speak in somewhat different accents; there is no single 
dominant voice from which one could catch the key. Neverthe- 
less, we shall try to outline very briefly the conception of the 
analytic method that these writers show forth in their work.** 
It is much more tentative than it was in Wittgenstein’s day, a 
“ begin-all ”, to quote Austin; its exponents remind us that it is 
a method rather than a fullblown philosophy, since it can be 
used in the service of different metaphysical insights. Yet it 
should be remembered that there is a very definite philosophy of 
language and meaning behind this method—it is usually called 
“Jinguistic philosophy ” or “ ordinary-language philosophy ’— 
and that it may involve more commitments of a metaphysical 
sort than appear at first sight. 

They begin from Wittgenstein’s thesis that meaning is noth- 
ing other than use. If one can indicate the circumstances in 
which a word would appropriately be used, there is no more to 
be said. (This criterion clearly does not settle any philosophical 
disputes, except perhaps some about the ontological status of 
universals and suchlike; the whole point about the traditional 
problems of philosophy is to find out in what circumstances a 
term like ‘substance’ may legitimately be used; this question 
cannot be settled by simply appealing to usage; we have to ask 
“what is there about the circumstances that makes the word 
applicable with certainty here and do these factors apply equally 
there?”) Next, they emphasize that name-like words need not 
necessarily be assumed to name something; there are other modes 
of meaning open to them. Platonists are criticized for suppos- 
ing that these words must name entities; Moore is criticized for 
having ‘good’ name a special quality; the positivists are 
criticized for dubbing such words “ meaningless ” when they do 
not name. The common assumption of Platonist and positivist 
alike that terms which serve as apparent names (e.g. as the 
subject-terms in sentences) must in fact name, is labelled as the 
“descriptive fallacy ” (Austin) or the “‘ Fido ’-Fido theory of 
meaning” (Ryle).8° Even apparently descriptive adjectives may 


29 See Charlesworth, op. cit., chap. 6; M. Weitz, “ Oxford Philosophy ”, 
Philos. Review, 62, 1953, 187-233. 


30 This, of course, had already been pointed out in the reductionist camp, 
e.g., by Russell in his theory of descriptions. But the ways in which the 
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not really be describing anything; there are many other func- 
tions they might have. The ‘is true’ of ‘‘ It is raining’ is true ’, 
for instance, or the ‘I confirm’ of ‘I confirm that it is raining’ 
do not add anything really new; they are not descriptive but 
‘yerformatory ”, that is, the linguistic performance itself is its 
own end.*! Toulmin goes so far as to say that “every type of 
sentence, and (if one is particular) every single sentence will 
have its own logical criteria to be discovered by examining its 
individual peculiar uses ’’.? 

Allied with this sometimes extreme anti-reductionist approach 
is an insistence on the importance of the context of utterance. 
A sentence or a proposition by itself is neither true nor false; 
only when a sentence is uttered in a context, that is, only when a 
statement or an assertion is made, can one speak of truth or 
falsity. The context must also be consulted in determining the 
meaning of the statement. This point has been overlooked in 
traditional logic and in contemporary symbolic logic simply be- 
cause Aristotle and Russell were interested primarily in univer- 
sal statements and their derivatives for which context plays very 
little part; their semantics is unable to handle singular state- 
ments (especially those employing indexical terms like ‘ this’) 
whose truth-value depends entirely on context of use. It is 
nonsensical, the linguistic analysts claim, to set up special ma- 
chinery, as Russell did, for sentences like: ‘The King of 
France is bald’, without asking first about the context in which 
one proposes to use them. Thus they question most of Russell’s 
formal machinery; the theory of types and the theory of de- 
scriptions come under heavy fire. Some of the linguistic analysts 
speak as though the discovery of the everyday use of expressions 
two wings of the “analytic movement” support this thesis are quite dif- 
ferent, so much so that one would almost at times suppose them to be at 


odds about the thesis itself. See eg., Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, 
p. 218. 


31 J. L. Austin, “Other Minds”, Proc. Arist. Soc., 21, 1946-7, pp. 123-58. 


It may be noted that Austin rejects Tarski’s semantic analysis of truth on 
this score. 


82 An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics, Cambridge, 1953, 
p. 83. In a later paper in this volume, Dr. O. Bird will argue that this 
“Tdiosyncrasy platitude” (as Ryle calls it) constitutes a return to the sort 
of method followed by Aristotle in the Topics. 
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were their only aim; they almost seem to hold that such use can 
never mislead.3? It is only—they suggest—when philosophy 
enters in and we lose sight of common usage that trouble starts. 
Ryle and Austin would not, however, agree with this; they admit 
that ordinary usage sometimes requires reformation and that a 
simple inspection of usage does not, in general, suffice for the 
solving of philosophical problems.** 

To conclude this section, it would be appropriate to list some 
of the very real contributions that the method of linguistic 
analysis has made to philosophy. First and foremost is its 
criticism of the over-confident claims of reductive analysis: 
Wittgenstein of the Investigations pointing out the frailties of 
the Tractatus, or Strawson picking holes in the Principia Mathe- 
matica. This is criticism from the inside; one can see here the 
reason for the considerable tension that exists between the two 
groups of analysts. The linguistic analysts have stressed the 
dangers of formalism becoming an end in itself, of logic and 
ultimately philosophy’s becoming an arid exercise in symbolic 
construction, unrelated to the world described by everyday 
language. They have warned of the facility with which philos- 
ophers assume that a particular form of logical reduction of 
ordinary language is unique or privileged. Almost equally im- 
portant are their individual contributions to semantics, philo- 
sophical psychology, philosophy of nature, where their limited 
but powerful techniques of linguistic analysis can be of great 
service.%5 5 


33 For a critique of this extremist tendency of linguistic analysis, see 
“Why Ordinary Language Needs Reformation” by G. Maxwell and H. 
Feigl, paper read at Amer. Philos. Assoc. Western meeting, 1960; to be 
published. The authors contest the assumption that because problems 
arise in ordinary language, they must be solved there. 


34 Ryle would still say, though, that much of the philosopher’s time is 
wasted on “ category-mistakes ” in which terms (like ‘mind’ and ‘ matter ’) 
from different logical categories are treated as though they belonged to the 
same category. This confusion, he says, generates most of the puzzles that 
crop up in ordinary usage. See The Concept of Mind, London, 1949. 


35 See, for example, the various collections: Logic and Language, ed. by 
A. Flew, Oxford, 1951, 1953; Philosophy and Analysis, ed. by M. McDonald, 
Oxford, 1954; Philosophical Analysis, M. Black, Cornell, 1949; New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology, ed. by A. Flew and A. MacIntyre, London, 
1955; Faith and Logic, ed. by B. Mitchell, London, 1957. See also, P. 
Geach, Mental Acts, London, 1957; D. W. Hamlyn, The Psychology of 
Perception, London, 1957. 
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The linguistic analyst has several timely reminders for the 
scholastic philosopher too. First, he recalls the importance of 
the sense of wonder from which philosophy must begin if it is not 
to become merely ideology. There must be a problem; we don’t 
just start explaining the world in the odd way that philosophers 
do without having had some reason to embark on this very 
special procedure. If the philosophy teacher begins by pre- 
senting an already articulated verbal system and then has to 
look around desperately for “ problems ”’, or even worse, data, to 
tailor to this system, he may never get beyond the stage of 
verbalism or enthusiastic slogan. Second, the wellsprings of 
philosophical analysis are the categories of ordinary language; 
one has only to glance at the pages of Aristotle, for example, to 
realize the importance this has in his approach to philosophy. 
The analysts insist that the illumination that philosophy, and 
especially metaphysics, can bring is largely dependent upon the 
broad experiential basis the learner can provide for the explana- 
tory general concepts of everyday language. This, if true, sounds 
a definite warning for anyone who wishes to draw philosophic 
terms from a language that is no longer an everyday one, one 
that is indeed scarcely spoken at all. Though the extrinsic rea- 
sons for such a procedure may be weighty, and though the 
dangers can undoubtedly be minimized, it cannot be denied that 
one of the principal sources of philosophical insight has been 
partially blocked off. 

Lastly, the semantic structure of Aristotelean-Thomist phi- 
losophy is particularly complex, as the great medieval thinkers 
well knew. Many of its key terms, such as those signifying on- 
tological principles— essence ’, ‘ first matter’, ‘ substance "—or 
those used in its theory of knowledge—‘ species ’, ‘ intention ’— 
do not name entities in the normal way. If this is not clearly 
seen, scholastic philosophy may seem like a sort of primitive 
physics joined to a naively mechanistic theory of knowledge. 
The scholastic who uses these terms is not postulating a mysteri- 
ous set of objects named by them which his analysis has some- 
how allowed him to discover; his “ theory ” is quite unlike that 
of the physicist whose construct-terms often name “ hidden ” ele- 
mentary entities, atoms and the like, whose existence is postu- 
lated in order to explain certain data at the sense level. He has 
simply found a general way of talking about things and processes 
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which makes them, so he claims, more intelligible. This complex 
way of talking is, one might almost say, peculiar to pre-Car- 
tesian philosophy; in the modern empiricist and idealist tradi- 
tions, a much simpler theory of reference (or supposition, to use 
the traditional term) suffices. By discovering the weaknesses in 
this latter theory of reference,** the linguistic analysts have been 
led through the backdoor, as it were, to the problematic of tra- 
ditional philosophy,** and have some well-honed semantic tools 
ready for the job. 


IV. Analytic Philosophy 


I have tried to stress throughout this paper the distinction be- 
tween a philosophy which makes more or less use of an analytic 
method, and an analytic philosophy, properly so called. Nearly 
all contemporary philosophers rely heavily on analysis: em- 
piricists on reductive analysis, linguistic philosophers on lin- 
guistic analysis, existentialists on phenomenological analysis, 
and so on. Yet this does not entitle one to call their work 
“analytic philosophy ”, in any other than a trivial sense. Only 
if analysis becomes their central theme as well as their method, 
only if philosophy itself is swallowed up in the notion of an 
analysis that “ dissolves ”, can one begin to describe their phi- 
losophy as analytic. At this point, there is no other label left; 
there is no central datum, be it experience or existence or being 
or language, in the light of which all else is to be made intelligi- 
ble. 

It would seem that in the past every period of ambitious meta- 
physical speculation has been followed by a sceptical analytic 
trend of this sort. Think of the Sceptics and their dialectical 
onslaught on the philosophical dogmatism of the Stoics and 
Epicureans. Think of the Ockhamists digging round the founda- 
tions of the towering conceptual skyscrapers of thirteenth-cen- 
tury metaphysics, and watching as the great structures sank 
slowly in the epistemological sands. Ockham’s philosophy was 

36 See, for example, G. A. Paul, “Is There a Problem about Sense-data? ” 
in Logic and Language, 1951. 


37 See, for example, P. F. Strawson’s recent Individuals: an Essay in 
Descriptive Metaphysics, London, 1959. 
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not an analytic one, but one can find in the thought of some of 
his followers—Nicholas of Autrecourt, for example—the fateful 
assumption that all certain knowledge is either tautologous 
(ultimately derivable from the principle of non-contradiction) 
or else perceptual (stating discrete facts of direct experience). 
Nicholas assigned to philosophy a purely pragmatic role; it en- 
deavors to find probable arguments where tautologous or per- 
ceptual knowledge is unobtainable, in matters concerning sub- 
stance, for example, or where there is question of reaching an 
existent itself not directly perceived. 

This harsh limitation of the natural range of human certainty 
was responsible for a new emphasis on the insight of faith and 
even on mystic illumination. Since philosophy could not pro- 
vide the groundwork for theology or morals, these had to be sup- 
ported from elsewhere in a non-philosophical way that would 
emphasize the transcendence of God and His consequent inac- 
cessibility to human language and reasoning. The speculative 
“mysties ” of fourteenth-century Germany—Gerson, for example 
—were content to accept the contemporary Ockhamist estimate 
of philosophy’s almost wholly analytic role. But like many 
analysts of our own day, they were concerned to show that this 
did not imply a denial of the Mystical; if semantic analysis 
brought to light the difficulties of proving the existence of God 
or the immortality of the soul by philosophical means, this only 
meant that other sources had to be sought for these all-important 
beliefs. A “ mystic’ component of this kind seems always to 
have accompanied analytic trends in philosophy, whether as re- 
sultant or reaction it is usually hard to tell.3° If it is less notice- 
able today, this is doubtless because the ebb of religious faith 
makes an emotivist or a fideist shoring-up of ethics and theology 
more readily acceptable than out-and-out mysticism would be. 

The century of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, was followed, 
as might be expected, by a period of analysis, this time episte- 
mological rather than semantic. Hume re-asserted the familiar 
division of certain knowledge into tautologous and perceptual, 
but himself adopted a non-analytie empiricist metaphysie which 


38In the Orient, Hinduism with its emphasis on the utter “ beyondness ” 
of God and the correlative nothingness of the human mind, has always 
tended to treat philosophy as an analytic tool, something imperfect, ulti- 
mately to be dispensed with. 
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scarcely qualified under either of these headings. With Kant 
the beginnings of analytic philosophy proper can be discerned; 
now for the first time an analytic theoretical basis will be given 
for the claim that the human reason is unable to reach beyond 
immediate experience to the generality of what is. The Kantian 
critique aimed to show that reason has no way of reaching judge- 
ments about the universe as a whole, no concepts appropriate to 
such judgements, no way of verifying them. The attempt to 
make such judgements inevitably leads to antinomies, or as 
Wittgenstein would call them, mental cramps; the understanding 
wanders painfully and fruitlessly around its own boundaries. 

Had Kant rested his critique at this point, his philosophy 
would have been a fully analytic one, since its role would have 
been purely negative and temporary. But as a physicist and as 
a Christian, he was too deeply perturbed by the challenge of the 
Humean dichotomy to scientific law on the one hand, and to 
moral law on the other, to permit philosophy to retire altogether 
from the fray. Metaphysics in the traditional manner he would 
outlaw. But some new kind of synthesis was necessary. So he 
set about a “transcendental deduction” of cosmological cate- 
gories which would be sufficiently stable to underwrite general 
statements about experience; the source of these categories was 
now the human mind itself. And by his analysis of moral ex- 
perience, he introduced a far-reaching and complex metaphysics 
which culminated in an affirmation of a Noumenal beyond the 
appearances. In this way, a philosophy which began as analytic 
actually set the stage for the nineteenth, most “ metaphysical ” 
of centuries. 

Hegel’s philosophy was, perhaps, the most “ anti-analytiec ” of 
all time: experience, knowledge, and ultimately Being itself, are 
swallowed up in the all-embracing Dialectic which expresses it- 
self in discourse as philosophy. Reaction to this pretension 
ranged from the respectful (Husserl’s heroic attempt to re-do 
Hegel’s work by a more careful phenomenological description of 
the Lebenswelt) to the violent (Kierkegaard’s rejection of re- 
flective philosophy as a pale sickness that cuts man off from the 
world of passionate living). But it was only in the present 
century with Moore and especially with Wittgenstein that a 
thorough-going analytic critique began to make itself felt. And 
this reaction showed itself, not surprisingly, in an examination 
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of the function of language. The idealists had pushed language 
far beyond its normal limits; they spoke in a tortured terminol- 
ogy which took years of training to follow; they spun spider- 
webs of abstractions, using nothing but transcendental or shad- 
owy general terms; they made their nouns, no matter how 
constructed, serve as names, and in this manner built up phan- 
tom structures and processes in which the real and the mental 
were inextricably intermingled. 

Wittgenstein, as we have already seen, struck hard. In his 
Philosophical Investigations, he said, in effect, to the idealists: 
“You have taken language entirely for granted in your enquiry. 
But it is a strange and elemental thing, just as worthy of your 
attention as Reality, say, or Mind. If you had turned your 
attention to it first, you would have discovered that one of its 
most curious features is that it cannot be used for the purposes 
of your metaphysies. And in this way you would have saved 
yourselves much effort.” Where Kant had spoken of conceptual 
categories, Wittgenstein speaks of linguistic rules. For language 
to function properly, it must be used in its normal context. It 
is not legitimate to talk about the universe; there are no limits, 
no contrasts here, nothing that could be otherwise; the ordinary 
structures of language simply crumble at this level of generality. 
The most a philosopher can do is to lay out instances of the 
various language-games for inspection, and re-arrange expres- 
sions to bring them more in line with ordinary intelligible usage. 
One can, in his view, only hope that philosophical problems will 
ultimately cease to seem like problems, that the intelligence will 
no longer be “ bewitched ” by them. 

In the Tractatus, he had assumed that language has a single 
unique structure and that propositions “ picture” facts in an 
orderly way. But on what could that assumption itself rest? 
This is the classic “ paradox of analysis”. Any philosophy 
which tends to be “ analytic ”, that is, which tends to the view 
that philosophy itself has no new insights to give, no statements 
of its own to make, is immediately faced with the problem: how 
is this rather far-reaching general statement itself to be justified? 
Analytic philosophy always appears to enforce a general norm 
of a type that cannot possibly be regarded as tautologous or 
perceptual. Is it not, then, itself an example of metaphysics, of 
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just the sort that it purports to have banned? This is the di- 
lemma that dominated the writing of the Philosophical Investi- 
gations, the dilemma that Wittgenstein hoped to escape by means 
of his theory of language-games. There is no need to invoke 
any unified theory of language, he says, no unique structure, 
nothing—whether by way of method or of result—that requires 
special justification. The philosopher simply describes a series 
of language-games, whose complex interconnections justify his 
speaking of them as a “ family ” and his using the word, ‘ game’ 
for each. But there is no single property that constitutes each 
of them “language” or a “game”. The philosopher need not 
make any general statement, then, not even about language; he 
should simply make people look at the ways in which language 
is used. If they do this carefully enough, their purported philo- 
sophical “ problems ” will vanish. The philosopher must above 
all “leave everything as it is”. 

Much could be said about this novel approach. It could be 
pointed out that the conception of a “ philosophical problem ” 
which dominates it is the limited one suggested by the paradoxi- 
cal appearance-reality talk of the idealists on the one hand, and 
by Wittgenstein’s own semantic preoccupations in the Tractatus 
on the other. It could be urged that in his theory of intentional- 
ity Wittgenstein frequently lays down general norms that can 
scarcely be regarded as other than “ philosophical ” in the tra- 
ditional—and_ supposedly inadmissible—sense. It might be 
added that more recent exponents of the method of linguistic 
analysis do not fully subscribe to the analytic philosophy of the 
Investigations; some of them regard philosophy as a means of 
attaining a special insight, an “ explanation ” even; they will say 
that metaphysics has, after all, a role.2® But for our purposes 





3® But this role, they will insist, is not the omnicompetent one that Hegel 
claimed for metaphysics, nor is it the quasi-scientific one often favored in 
the past by empiricism. In a very illuminating series of essays (The 
Nature of Metaphysics, ed. by D. F. Pears, London, 1957), some leading 
linguistic analysts discuss the future of metaphysics. They agree that 
metaphysics involves some sort of conceptual revision which may require 
modifications of language, that it is directed at the totality, that it is in- 
tended to illuminate and not simply to rectify usage. Ryle argues that 
“the big metaphysicians of the past ontologized, that is, they essayed to 
prove assertions of existence from conceptual considerations. This was a 
mistake.” To find out what entities there are, he adds, “ we have to quarry 
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here, it must suffice to say that Wittgenstein’s is the nearest we 
have come to a truly analytic philosophy so far. At the end of 
his enquiry, he can argue that there is no way of getting outside 
the limited network of language to which everyday use commits 
us, no way of reaching a Transcendent or even a Noumenal. 
For him, it is the end of the road; he has reached the Unspeak- 
able and there is nothing to be said. 

Philosophy cannot be the same after Wittgenstein, no more 
than it ean after Kant. For just as Kant taught us to look for 
traces of that inveterate demiurge, the human mind, in all we 
say about the world, so has Wittgenstein shown that the instru- 
ment of our saying must be treated with a degree of attention 
and respect that it has not usually been awarded in the past. 
It is characteristic of analytic philosophy—since it usually ap- 
pears as a reaction against overly bold or unduly careless meta- 
physies—to stress the difficulties, whether epistemological, se- 
mantic, or linguistic, of the metaphysical approach. Its virtues 
are thus of the “negative” and unspectacular sort: caution, 
clarity, and a rigorous insistence on evidence. While searching 
out its shortcomings, we should not forget that we may have 
much to learn from its insights. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 
in the appropriate parts of the universe” (pp. 165, 150). Other contribu- 
tors are not so ready to classify traditional metaphysics as an extension of 
the “ontological argument” in Ryle’s rather sweeping maner. Some of 
them welcome a return—though each has his terms for acceptance—of 
metaphysics. Ryle himself concludes: “The time is not yet ripe for global 
syntheses. For forty years the canons and apparatus of philosophical 
reasoning have been undergoing a continuous transformation, the culmina- 
tion of which is still in the future. In the meantime, we do well to educate 
ourselves by tactical, rather than strategic enterprises, fortifying ourselves 
with the thought that most of the Olympians educated themselves in the 
same way” (p. 156). See also P. F. Strawson, “ Construction and Analy- 
sis”, in The Revolution in Philosophy, London, 1956; S. Korner, “Some 
Types of Philosophical Thinking”, in British Philosophy in the Mid-cen- 
tury, ed. by C. A. Mace, London, 1957. 
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LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS AND METAPHYSICS 


Remedi rege may be found to almost any general statement made 
about the so-called School of Linguistic Analysis.1 This is so first 
and primarily because linguistic analysis is a contemporary, dynamic, prac- 
ticed procedure which is subtly changing from publication to publication, 
secondly, because not all who are conventionally classed as Linguistic 
Analysts gratefully accept this classification, and thirdly, because many of 
the philosophers who do accept this classification find major parts of their 
colleagues’ positions at least “ linguistically ” objectionable. Nevertheless, 
as Anthony Quinton rightly points out, a genuine community of method 
and aims supports the phrase Linguistic Analysis.2 

Within the School of Linguistic Analysis one may properly distinguish 
two main approaches: one approach to the common objectives predomi- 
nantly employs Formal, Mathematical Logic, whereas the other approach 
employs what Gilbert Ryle terms Informal Logic. Most of those using 
the formalist method are working and writing on this continent under the 
leadership of Carnap, Quine, Sellars, Hempel, Goodman, White, Church, 
Bergmann, etc. The other group, in contrast, are sometimes spoken of as 
the “Informalists”.4 It is with the influential. exponents of this latter 
group that I shall be concerned in this paper. Consequently the term 
Linguistic Analysts as hereafter used shall refer to the “ Informalists ”. 

The problem will consist in discovering the attitude of this group to- 
wards what has traditionally been called metaphysics; also, in exploring 
the explicit and implicit philosophical reasons for this attitude; and, as 
well, in discovering what expressed or tacit metaphysical positions, if any, 
support the actual philosophical practices of the group’s linguistic analy- 
sis. I plan, then, first, to investigate the doctrines of meaning and ordi- 
nary language insofar as they lie at the root of the Linguistic Analyst’s 
claim to ideological and metaphysical neutrality, second, to consider the 
consequences of this claim as reflected in the attitude to metaphysics, and 
thirdly to observe and evaluate the claim to metaphysical neutrality by 
analyzing the practice of the Linguistic Analysts in their treatment of six 
problems which have traditionally been regarded as metaphysical prob- 
lems. My principal intention, therefore, is explanatory clarification rather 
than extensive comparative evaluation. Each person may readily see the 
points of contrast and these of conjunction between his own philosophical 
positions and those of Linguistic Analysis. 


11 wish to express my thanks to the “ Friends of Assumption Founda- 
tion” of Assumption University of Windsor for a Research Grant which 
enabled me to initiate the research for this article, with the congenial co- 
operation of both Linguistic and non-Linguistic philosophers, at the Uni- 
versities of London, Oxford and Cambridge. 


2 Anthony Quinton, ‘ Linguistic Analysis’, Philosophy in Mid-Century, 
(Florence, 1958), vol. 2, p. 146. 


3 Gilbert Ryle, Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1956), Ch. 8, pp. 111-129. 


4 Quinton, op. cit., pp. 158-160, and Charlesworth, Philosophy and Lin- 
guisttc Analysis (Pittsburgh, 1959), Introd., p. 7. 
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I 


As Linguistic Analysts themselves see it, their insistence on the ordi- 
nary meaning of words is to be traced to G. E. Moore whose influence, 
in this respect, on the post-1929 Wittgenstein was paramount.5 In Ryle’s 
opinion Wittgenstein adopted the informal analysis practiced by Moore 
and developed a rationale for it.6 Moore recognized that many philoso- 
phers so suspected sense knowledge that they demanded some independent 
philosophical justification prior to the possibility of acknowledging the ex- 
istence of an external world. But Moore, in his common sense procedure, 
simply claimed that by holding up his two hands and saying ‘ Here is one 
hand’ and ‘here is another ’—that by so doing he had proved ipso facto 
the existence of external things.7 Without evaluating Moore’s use of the 
term “proof” to describe what some consider the immediate, indemon- 
strable, primary evidence for all proofs, I wish merely to point out the 
use Moore makes of his putative proof. Since, for Moore, philosophers— 
whether Idealists, Realists or Empiricists—are agreed as to the facts per- 
ceived when they perceive, for example, what all term ‘a hand’, it is of no 
importance whether one can or cannot philosophically prove that what is 
perceived really refers to the external world. Whether what are immedi- 
ately perceived are sense data8 as Moore himself held, or ideas, or even 
an external object, in Moore’s ‘common sense’ alchemy the fact which all 
perceive is the same. Three consequences of major importance for Moore 
and his fellow analysts are derived from this attitude: first, traditional 
philosophical, metaphysical explanations contribute nothing to the facts 
one knows by “common sense”, hence philosophers should concentrate 
much more on the clarification of concepts; second, since this becomes the 
main task of philosophy and since metaphysical commitments make no 
difference to the facts which are common property for protagonists of any 
theory,—which common facts are what should be clarified —it follows that 
this aspect of philosophy so understood is, in practice, ideologically and 
ontologically neutral; third, since “Common Sense” truths are most fre- 
quently expressed in ordinary language, many philosophical statements are 
vexing puzzles precisely because terms are used in disagreement with their 
ordinary uses.9 


5 A. Quinton, ‘Philosophy and Beliefs’, The Twentieth Century, June 
1955, p. 513. 


6G. Ryle, ‘Ludwig Wittgenstein’, Analysis, XII, (Oct. 1951), 9. 


_7G. E. Moore, ‘ Proof of an External World’, Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Academy, (London, 1939), 295. 


8 For the most recent explanation by Moore of his position that sense- 
data are what are directly perceived, see G. E. Moore, ‘A Reply to My 
Critics’, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (New York, 1952), pp. 553-687. 
See also Moore’s celebrated article “Is Existence a Predicate,” originally 
in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. XV, 1936, pp. 154-158, and 
reprinted in Logic and Language, 2nd series, ed. A. Flew (Oxford, 1955), 
esp. p. 92-93, and in Philosophical Papers (London, 1959), esp. p. 125. 


*G. J. Warnock prefers to hold that Moore defends the truth of 
‘common sense” propositions rather than the propriety of the language 
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On the matter of ordinary language as a criterion of significance Bertrand 
Russell has strong and adverse views. His objections would lose their 
pungency by paraphrase and so I quote his reactions to the ordinary lan- 
guage doctrine: “(1) It is insincere; (2) it is capable of excusing igno- 
rance of mathematics, physics and neurology in those who have had only 
a classical education; (3) it is advanced by some in a tone of unctuous 
rectitude, as if opposition to it were a sin against democracy; (4) it makes 
philosophy trivial; (5) it makes almost inevitable the perpetration among 
philosophers of the muddleheadedness they have taken over from common 
sense.” 10 However, despite Russell’s annoyance at the Linguistic Ana- 
lysts, it is claimed by them that one of the main sources of their concern 
for ordinary language was a distinction Russell proposed which, as he him- 
self employed it, in no way led to the putatively ontologically neutral 
ordinary language doctrine of the Linguistic Analysts. 

This doctrine, it is held, has some of its roots in Russell’s warning that 
the grammatical and syntactical form of a sentence is not always identical 
with its logical form. One sentence may be grammatically similar to an- 
other yet the terms which operate meaningfully in one may not operate 
meaningfully in the other. And this indicates that the terms employed in 
each are not of the same “ logical type”.11 The dangers of confusing the 
real logical form of a sentence with its grammatical form occasion er- 
roneous metaphysical positions as to the form of the facts. 

The translation of sentences into formal propositions concerning the use 
of language symbols is meant to show clearly the real logical form of the 
propositions and to eliminate therefore the possibility of dangerous in- 
ferences from the structure of language to the structure of reality. It was, 
analysts admit, this distinction and operation which concentrated their 
attention on “the formal mode” wherein philosophical discussion occurs 
in terms of words and propositions. Russell himself, as we have noted, de- 
plored the manner in which his distinction towards discussion in terms of 
propositions and words was used by the Analysts, in conjunction with 
Moore’s “ common-sense ” linguistic practices, to develop their doctrine on 
ordinary language uses as criteria for meaning. 

In this matter of the ordinary meaning of words and ontological neu- 
trality it was Ludwig Wittgenstein who provided for his fellow Linguistic 
Analysts, the rationale, as Ryle terms it. Warnock sums up the implicit 
and explicit debt of Linguistic Analysts when he points out that “There 





in which they are expressed. G. J. Warnock, English Philosophy Sinc: 
1900, (London, 1958), ch. 2, p. 22. Norman Malcolm, Susan Stebbing 
and others feel that Moore’s actual analytic practice with ordinary lan- 
guage guarantees the conviction that “ Moore’s philosophizing has con- 
sisted mostly in his refuting the repudiators of ordinary language.” See, 
N. Malcolm, ‘Moore and Ordinary Language’, The Philosophy of G. F. 
Moore, ed. cit., ch. 13, p. 365 and L. Susan Stebbing, ‘ Moore’s Influence ’, 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. cit., ch. 19, p. 529. 


10 Bertrand Russell, ‘The Cult of Common Usage’, The British Jour- 
nal for the Philosophy of Science, vol. 3, no. 12 (Feb. 1953), 303. 


11 Russell, ‘Logical Atomism’, Contemporary British Philosophy, vol. 
1, ed. Muirhead (London, 1924), p. 368-369. 
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can be no serious doubt that the most powerful and pervasive influence 
upon the practice of philosophy in this country (England) today (1958) 
has been that of Ludwig Wittgenstein.” 12 Addressing ourselves at this 
moment only to the point of ordinary language as a criterion of significa- 
tion or meaning, it is evident that even in his Tractatus Logico-Philo- 
sophicus, first published in English translation in 1922, Wittgenstein favors 
ordinary language. At 5.5563 Wittgenstein holds that “ All the sentences 
of our everyday language, just as they are, are logically in perfect 
order.” 13 But by far the strongest and most typical proposals and use of 
ordinary language occur in his Philosophical Investigations, published post- 
humously in 1958. He had lectured on the subject matter of the Jnvesti- 
gations at Cambridge from 1929 to 1936 and from 1939 to 1947. Accord- 
ing to Warnock, himself one of the most outstanding Linguistic Analysts, 
Wittgenstein’s influence was certainly widely diffused through his lectures, 
his pupils and his colleagues, long before publication of the Investiga- 
tions14 

Russell’s attempts to construct a logically perfect language by means of 
which ordinary language would be corrected was opposed by Wittgenstein 
and, following his lead, by his fellow Linguistic Analysts. 
point is that there is no one logically perfect language. Rather there are 
many languages or language-games; and philosophical paradoxes or puz- 
zles occur because of surface analogies between language-games, each of 
which is independent of the other. 


Wittgenstein’s 


These surface analogies entrap some 
philosophers into confusing the language proper to one language-game with 
the language of another and independent language-game; linguistic uses 
proper to one language game are employed in areas foreign to the original 
proper linguistic use, and of course, linguistic confusion results15 This is 
the clue to the philosopher’s proper area: his is the task of solving these 
linguistic confusions; it is a kind of philosophical therapy, effected not by 
giving new information, for all parties know the facts; rather his task is 
accomplished by looking into the workings of our language so as to recog- 
nize those workings.16 Now, the actual workings of our language, the 
actual uses of words, are highly diverse, whereas the grammatical re- 
semblances and forms of our language are comparatively few. For ex- 
ample, it is generally evident how words are to be classed grammatically 
and how one should parse sentences. Yet words are actually used in highly 
diverse ways. Thus, for example, mentality, relation, tree, force are gram- 
matically nouns, but beyond this simple grammatical resemblance there 
are far more complex and diverse uses. Confusion occurs when one con- 
siders that one noun can be like another noun or one verb like another 
verb or one adjective like another adjective simply because both words 


12 Warnock, op. cit., ch. 6, p. 62. 


13... Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (London, 1947), 
5.5563. 


14 Warnock, op. cit., ch. 6, p. 63. 
157. W 


jittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (New York, 1953), no. 
90, p. 43. 


16 Wittgenstein, op. cit., no. 109, p. 47. 
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are nouns or both are verbs or both are adjectives, etc. Grammatical re- 
semblances very often mis-lead one; for example, some may think of the 
typical grammatical adjective as used to describe a property common to 
all the things to which the word applies and then assume that such words 
as ‘real’ and ‘true’ must be used to refer to some property which many 
things actually have in common. For the Analyst there is no such prop- 
erty as ‘real’ or ‘true’. When he says, for example, that the juvenile de- 
linquent had a real pistol in his pocket, and that a long spell in a reforma- 
tory would be of real benefit, he claims not to assert that the benefit and 
the pistol have a property in common.17 Since there is for the analyst no 
common property to be discovered, no set of intelligible characteristics or 
properties intrinsically present in things at the root of empirical similarity, 
and since one cannot transcend or get outside language to discover why 
we name things as we do without at the same time using language and 
hence falling into circularity, philosophy’s only way of avoiding this circu- 
larity predicament is to limit itself to identifying and describing the im- 
mensely diverse ways in which words or concepts are actually used. Ex- 
actly here is Wittgenstein’s and his fellow analysts’ rationale for ordinary 
language. 

The attitude to ordinary language is further supported by a position on 
meaning which is radically but, in the main, tacitly Behavioristic. The 
meaning of any word is not a nature nor a thought nor an intelligible 
content prior to and independent of our linguistic behavior. No one prior 
to expressing his thoughts linguistically possesses thoughts or performs acts 
of understanding and thinking which are independent of and distinct from 
that linguistic behavior in which thought is expressed.18 Rather the mean- 
ing is the linguistic behavior, the actual way in which one uses words is 
their meaning.19 

The basic practical question then for the Analyst is: what procedure is 
to be followed in determining the meaning, that is, the use of expressions. 
It is here that ordinary language enters. The Linguistic Analysts reply 
with Wittgenstein that one must always ask “ How is this sentence applied 
—that is, in owr everyday language? For I got it from there and no- 
where else.”2° The use therefore is discovered by describing its function 
in ordinary language.21 

Linguistic Analysts oppose the notion that because certain words have 
meaning as descriptions or names of things that therefore all words—to 
have meaning—must be such descriptions or names, or be reducible to 
such. The Linguistic Analysts are opposed to this Russellian and early 
Wittgenstein theory of meaning for many reasons, one of which is that it 
would eliminate ethical propositions and preformatory utterances from 


17 Warnock, op. cit., ch. 6, no. 82. 

18 Wittgenstein, op. cit., no. 339, p. 109; nos. 608-640, pp. 158-164. 
19 Wittgenstein, op. cit., no. 10, p. 6. 

20 Wittgenstein, op. cit., no. 134, p. 51. 

21 Wittgenstein, op. cit., nos. 106-134, pp. 46-51. 
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the class of meaningful propositions. The fact that for the Linguistic 
Analyst these are meaningful propositions is one means by which he re- 
pudiates the Logical Positivists’ classification of propositions as either non- 
sense (meaningless) or as true or false. Recent Analysts do not, as the 
Positivist, reduce all meaningful propositions to true or false empirical 
statements. Meaning is, then, contingent upon the context in which a 
word is used. Words have no fixed meanings apart from and independent 
of their context. It is, however, admitted that words may be abstracted 
from their contexts and their meanings laid down in print 22—as is done 
for example in the Oxford English Dictionary. It is influentially proposed 
by Strawson that the meaning of a term is not wholly relative to the par- 
ticular circumstances of its use on a particular occasion. Rather, if such 
linguistic customs and rules exist that a word or a sentence could be 
logically used to refer to or to assert something, then those customs and 
rules constitute the meaning of the sentence or the word, regardless of 
whether the word or sentence is actually being so used on a particular oc- 
casion.23 However, that words have no fixed meanings apart from their 
contexts and that the same word may be used to refer to different con- 
texts seem to be incompatible positions. The Analysts are faced with the 
impossibility of denying that words are used in ways and contexts which 
are common and with the necessity of affirming that this community of 
use is devoid of any community base or root in nature. Analysts are con- 
strained to insist that it simply so happens that people usually so use the 
words in such contexts. Because there simply happen to be certain lan- 
guage habits, the description of these habits constitutes the species, sort or 
class of circumstances in which a word or sentence is correctly usable. 
Analysts, then, move into the question of the roots of meaning no deeper 
than the surface fact of use; for them an apparently wholly accidental 
fact. 

What is not so ordinary among Analysts however is agreement on what 
the phrase ‘ ordinary language’ means in ordinary language. Ryle has at- 
tempted to clarify this phrase by terming it “a howler” to accuse true 
Analysts of pretending to solve philosophical questions by “the use of 
ordinary language ” or by considering “ ordinary linguistics usage.’ What 
true Analysts are supposed to operate with, on the contrary, is “the ordi- 
nary use of the expression” and the difference is considerable: the former 
phrase, “the use of ordinary language”, is in explicit contrast with eso- 
teric, technical, poetical, ete. uses; but the latter phrase “the ordinary use 
of the expression” is not in contrast with esoteric, archaic or specialists’ 


*2P. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London, 1954), p. 68. Also cf. G. Ryle, 
‘Ordinary Language’, The Philosophical Review, LXII (April 1953), 179. 


*3P. F. Strawson, ‘On Referring’, Essays in Conceptual Analysis, ed. 
Flew (London, 1956), p. 31. Ryie and Strawson concur regarding ‘the 
meaning of a word’ but disagree regarding what is meant by ‘the mean- 
ing of a sentence’. Ryle denies the possibility of knowing how to put a 
sentence to its work anywhen and anywhere wheras Strawson feels the 
meaning of a sentence consists in the rules, habits, customs which gov- 
ern how it could be used correctly anywhere and anywhen, on all oc- 
casions. Cf. Ryle, ibid. and Strawson, ibid. 
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uses, Rather it is in contrast with “non-stock” or “non-standard ” uses. 
Thus whether a term is a highly technical one or a non-technical one it 
has a stock or standard use. Hence, learning the ordinary or stock use 
of an expression may be learning the standard use of an ordinary expres- 
sion or it may be learning the standard use of an esoteric expression. 
Many words have no one stock use, for example, ‘of’, ‘have’ and ‘ ob- 
ject’. And many words have not got any non-stock uses: ‘sixteen’ has 
none, nor has ‘ daffodil’. Non-stock uses of a word are, for example, meta- 
phorical, analogical, hyperbolical, poetical, stretched and deliberately re- 
stricted uses of it24 The concepts of cause, evidence, knowledge, mistake, 
ought, can, etc. are not exclusively technical words. And they provide 
major philosophical puzzles. And their standard, non-metaphorical, non- 
stretched uses must be examined.25 

It is this general position on meaning and ordinary language which, for 
the Linguistic Analysts, supports their contention of ideological and on- 
tological neutrality. The ordinary language method of solving and dis- 
solving philosophical problems, it is held, does not commit its proponents 
to any previous philosophical system, nor to any ontological presupposi- 
tions. 

The Analysts’ case for ontological neutrality is expressed especially well 
by Ryle, Warnock and Austin: As Ryle sees it, it is only recently that phi- 
losophers have picked up the trick of talking about the use of expressions. 
Previously philosophical talk was of concepts or ideas as corresponding to 
linguistic expressions. But this talk encouraged people to start either 
Platonic or Lockean hares regarding the ontological status of these con- 
cepts or ideas. The impression in philosophical circles used to be that to 
discuss, say, the concept cause or infinitesimal or remorse obliged one first 
to decide whether concepts have a supermundane, that is, transcendent, 
intuitable, Platonic existence or whether they have only a psychological. 
privately introspectible Lockean existence.2® But these domestic differ- 
ences do not matter; the Analyst is not interested in the disputes that 
have arisen between one philosophical school and another philosophical 
school—he is not interested in the feud, for example, between Idealists and 
Realists, or the vendetta between Empiricists and Rationalists.27 

Warnock puts the neutrality issue this way: One is not accustomed in 
philosophy nowadays to the assumption that one is either a Platonist or 
a Nominalist.28 However, Analysts readily recognize that disputes couched 
in exactly the terms of Platonism and Nominalism are being keenly waged 
among mathematical logicians. The disputes involve the ontological prob- 
lem of whether there are abstract entities. And with Prof. Quine some 


24 Ryle, op. cit., 168. See also, G. C. J. Midgley, ‘ Linguistic Rules and 
Language Habits,’ Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. X XIX, 1955, 211. 

25 Ryle, op. cit., 170-171. 

26 Ryle, op. cit., 172. 

27 Ryle, Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1956), ch. 1, p. 13. 


28 G. J. Warnock, ‘ Metaphysics in Logic’, Essays in Conceptual Analy- 
sis (London, 1956), ch. 4, p. 75. 
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logicians contend that one’s choice of a language involves one’s ontological 
commitments, the choice, that is, between whether all expressions which 
have designative uses designate only concrete objects or whether the desig- 
nata of the terms having designative uses must be abstract entities.2® So 
far as the Analysts are concerned “the invaluable non-simplicity of ordi- 
nary speech ” does not have the ontological implications imputed to speech 
by Quine and his disciples.39 Ordinary speech on the contrary is claimed 
to be ontologically neutral. 

Some linguistic philosophers have recently indicated that their prima 
facie contention that Linguistic Analysis has no ontological implications is 
compatible with an attitude of neither condemning weltanschawungen nor 
of espousing them within one’s philosophy, but of believing them in con- 
trast to knowing them. This is, of course, indebted to Hume and Kant. 
The field of beliefs is not the field of philosophy. Linguistic philosophy 
shows proprietary interest in the concepts and language of morals, of re- 
ligion, of politics but no interest in the facts, phenomena, cases or events 
to which these concepts may be or are applied. The latter are moral, re- 
ligious or political problems. The philosophical problems are linguistic 
and are ontologically neutral, as is witnessed, the Analysts feel, by the 
fact that Linguistic Analysts actually exhibit a quite striking range of on- 
tological commitments in the field of their “beliefs” while at the same 
time practicing broadly the same sort of ontologically neutral philosophi- 
cal procedure. Politically they range from left to right, in religion from 
Roman Catholicism to atheism, in morality from puritainism to marked 
un-rigor.31 

Prof. J. L. Austin, whose work has been done over the past twleve years, 
introduced original and influential changes into the Linguistic Analysts’ 
practice. But on the point of ontological neutrality and the absence of 
presuppositions he remained in the core tradition of the Analysts. Austin 
employed the ordinary language method with a more realistic awareness 
and concern for the relation of words to the realities he uses the words to 
talk about, than is the case with Ryle, Warnock and many older Analysts. 
Sull, he aimed at working with ordinary language in areas where ordinary 
language is as ontologically neutral as possible, as uninfected, as he said, 


with the jargon of extinct theories, as free from the prejudices of theo- 
retical views as possible.32 


II 


We turn now to the second section of this paper, namely to the con- 
sideration of the consequences of the doctrines of meaning, ordinary lan- 


guage and ontological neutrality as reflected in the Linguistic Analysts’ 
attitude to Metaphysics. 


29 W. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 
ch. 1, pp. 1-19. 


30 Warnock, op. cit., p. 80, 82. 
31 Warnock, op. cit., ch. 13, p. 170. 


J. L. Austin, ‘A Plea For Excuses’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, LVII (1957), 8. 
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The Linguistic Analyst maintains that the proper and only admissible 
use of words is that which is sanctioned by actual linguistic customs and 
rules and that the words can not mean anything beyond such customs and 
rules. Curiously enough the Analyst admits the validity of technical uses 
in specialized fields; he admits the possibility of new uses and new mean- 
ings; he admits that valid uses and meanings do not become established 
by majority vote of the common people and that valid uses and mean- 
ings are established within specialized areas and groups. All these admis- 
sions would seem to allow significance for metaphysicians’ terms as belong- 
ing to a special technical area with a standard, i.e. ordinary vocabulary use 
proper to its specialized problems. But, the metaphysician is refused this 
right. Hence there must be some principle presupposed prior to or be- 
hind ordinary language, determining the Analysts’ selective, discriminatory 
use of those parts of ordinary language beneficial to his presuppositions. 

The Analysts’ position on the nature of philosophy and, as we shall see, 
their general attitude to metaphysics is a consequence of their doctrine on 
meaning, in this way, that the doctrine on meaning involves stating what 
will count as a significant phrase or proposition. What will count as sig- 
nificant language cannot be discovered outside ordinary, standard lan- 
guage itself, since one cannot say “ how language fits the world”, nor how 
it would improve its fit, because to do so is to claim to know things be- 
fore describing them in linguistic terms. And in Behavioristic terms, 
thinking does not precede linguistic behavior; thinking is not independent 
of linguistic behavior. Hence one must explore actual linguistic customs 
and habits to discover whether phrases or propositions of this or that sort 
are actually sometimes used significantly, i.e. whether the people who use 
them know, themselves, what they mean. This search for meaning be- 
comes the major work of the philosopher. It becomes the major work of 
the philosopher precisely because the traditional problems, concepts and 
terms with which philosophers had been (and still are) concerned have 
been classified as lacking possible meaning or significance under the crite- 
rion of meaning as designed and applied by the Linguistic Analyst. Con- 
sequently there is nothing left for those professing to belong to the class 
designated by the standard ordinary use of the expression “ philosopher ” 
than to disregard what has been (and is) the specifying object and ac- 
tivity behind the standard, ordinary use of the expression ‘ philosopher’, 
and to concentrate upon discovering and exhibiting uses of traditionally 
philosophical terms, concepts and problems in a way which therapeutically 
dissolves the old problems as meaningless and then positively investigates 
the actual, non-distorted uses of contentious and practically important ex- 
pressions. The therapeutic aspect of Linguistic Philosophy has been pres- 
ent since Wittgenstein. The positive, minute, investigative, constructive 
aspect of Linguistic Philosophy has been developed by Professor Austin 
and his followers in addition to the corrective aspect, on Austin’s assump- 
tion that “our common stock of words embodies all the distinctions men 
have found worth drawing: . . . these surely are likely to be more numer- 
ous, more sound—and more subtle . . . than any that you or I are likely 
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to think up in our armchairs of an afternoon—the most favored alterna- 
tive method.” 33 As Austin sees it, we should use a sharpened awareness 
of words to sharpen our perception of, though not as the final arbiter of, 
the phenomena. This way of doing philosophy might be termed, he sug- 
gests significantly, “ linguistic phenomenology ”.°4 

Regarding the Linguistic Analysts’ claim that theirs is a philosophy with- 
out presuppositions Professor Alfred Ayer, last summer before the Aris- 
totelian Society, maintained that the Linguistic Analysts are in point of 
fact committed to the presupposition of some form of the verification 
principle and that they not only do not acknowledge it but would ex- 
plicitly repudiate it. But, Ayer, adds, “from what else does it follow that 
the analysis of an empirical statement is yielded by a description of the 
observable situations in which it holds?”35 As Ayer sees it there cannot 
be a purely descriptive philosophy without presuppositions. But, for him, 
the more important point is that the mere collecting of specimens, as a 
child collects sea-shells, is not philosophy. Description, be it of essences 
or of the ordinary, or for that matter extraordinary, use of words, needs 
to be undertaken in the service of some theory, or to elucidate some philo- 
sophical puzzle; otherwise it becomes a bore. In this respect, with magna- 
nimity, Ayer feels, first that Linguistic Analysts rarely offend as bores, 
and secondly that their practice is better than their principles.”36 [ 
would concur in the second point and dispute the first. 

As I have indicated, the same Analysts often hold both (1) the view 
that since metaphysical problems are rooted in linguistic confusions, clari- 
fication of the uses of terms can dissolve the metaphysical problems and 
with them metaphysics itself; and (2) the view that problems, even per- 
haps, eventually, metaphysical ones, can be solved by meticulous investi- 
gation of the connections and distinctions enshrined in ordinary language. 
Each view claims to be independent of metaphysical presuppositions. I 
suggest, with Ayer, that the Analysts’ practice does not conform to their 
principles and that this is illustrated by the following examples. 

First, Wittgenstein: contrary to Gertrude Anscombe 37 and others, and 
in agreement with Max Black 38 I propose that Wittgenstein, in holding 
that a proposition “says” something, is referring to an empirical proposi- 
tion and in holding that some other propositions “say” nothing but only 
“show ” something, is referring to nonempirical propositions. That this is 
an accurate interpretation of Wittgenstein’s distinction between “ what 

33,J. L. Austin, op. cit., 8. See also Austin, ‘Ifs and Cans’, Proceedings 
of the British Academy, (London, 1956), 130-132. 

34 Austin, ‘A Plea For Excuses’, loc. cit. 


35 A. J. Ayer, ‘Phenomenology and Linguistic Analysis’, The Aris- 
totelian Society, Suppl. Vol. XXXII, (London, 1959), 122-123. 


36 Ayer, op. cit., 123-124. 


37G. E. M. Anscombe, An Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus 
(London, 1959), ch. 12, p. 150; for a conflicting admission by Miss Anscombe 
see op. cit., pp. 26-7. 


38 Max Black. Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, 1949), ch. 6, p. 150. 
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can be said” and “what can only be shown” is evident by considering 
that since, for Wittgenstein, facts are what are pictured by true proposi- 
tions and since “ what can be said ”, i.e., true propositions, are restricted to 
the propositions of natural science, that is, to empirical propositions, it 
follows that propositions which presume to transcend empirical facts are 
not true propositions and so cannot even be false, but are meaningless, 
without significance. Wittgenstein has not derived by any purely or 
merely logical analysis of language his criterion that the propositions of 
the natural sciences, i.e. empirical propositions, are the only significant 
propositions. On the contrary, it is the metaphysical presupposition of 
the Logical Positivists which Wittgenstein’s practice reveals; it is an a 
priori definition of meaning and significance in terms of empirical veri- 
fiability. This is the verification principle at least implicitly presupposed 
by Wittgenstein and repudiated but practiced by many of his disciples. 

The earlier Linguistic Analysts were not so reluctant to reveal their 
metaphysical presuppositions. As one example, Margaret Macdonald 
points out in her incisive articles “The Philosopher’s Use of Analogy ” 
that it is logically impossible to apply any sensible criteria whatever for 
the distinction between prime matter and second matter. Her contention 
is that such sensible criteria are part of the very meaning of these terms; 
that philosophers who attempt to apply these terms by analogy without 
indicating any sensible criteria whatever are not using an analogy but 
simply misusing ordinary words while trading on the associations of their 
ordinary meanings, in appearing to give some subtle information about the 
world.4 

Perhaps the most prominent and influential example of the putative, 
‘ontologically neutral’, therapeutic side of Linguistic Analysis, other than 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations, is Gilbert Ryle’s The Concept 
of Mind, published in 1949. Ryle here contends that a long-standing “ of- 
ficial theory” regarding the mind—what he calls “the dogma of the 
Ghost in the Machine ”—is one big mistake, namely, a category-mistake, 
that is, it represents the facts of mental life as if they belonged to one 
logical type or category, when they actually belong to another. His aim 
is to rectify the logical geography of mental-conduct concepts involved in 
the “official theory ”.41 Two main philosophical puzzles arise from this 
“official theory”: one, what relation prevails between the body and the 
mind; and two, how can anyone ever know what is in another’s mind. 
Professor Ryle proposes ordinary, standard linguistic uses which he in- 
terprets as signifying that true or false assertions about the mind are 
meaningful only in conjunction with facts about bodily behavior and that 
the truth or falsity of these assertions about the mind is established by 
public facts which either have been or will be; but it is not established by 
any private, presently occuring “inner” states. The result of Ryle’s os- 


39 Wittgenstein, Tractatus, ed. cit., 2.021, 2.0211, 5.5562, 4.221, 4.11, 6.53. 


40 Marg. Macdonald, ‘The Philosopher’s Use of Analogy’, Logic and 
Language, series 1 (Oxford, 1955), ch. 5, pp. 94-96. This article originally 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (London, 1938). 


41G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind, (New York, 1949), ch. 1, p. 16. 
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tensibly linguistic analysis is that there are no “ inner” states or processes 
essential to thinking, willing, ete. From the apparently simple exhibition 
of cases of willing, thinking, etc. Ryle concludes that no inner processes or 
states occur. The actual test Ryle uses to determine whether a concept 
is being correctly used is in no sense ontologically neutral. It consists in 
relating the concept to public bodily behavior and never to introspective 
description, nor to intuition nor any other criterion except radical em- 
pirical verification. Obviously, Ryle makes no attempt to derive this 
empirical criterion from some purely logical examination of language. 
His “conclusions” that no inner processes or states occur are directly 
derived, not from aseptic, presuppositionless ordinary language but from 
his behavioristic metaphysical presupposition that only physical processes 
and events really occur, that every proposition purporting to describe mind 
is nothing but a proposition really referring only to body behavior, or 
rather that every such proposition describing mind is really a conditional, 
hypothetical statement regarding the physical behavior predictable if 
someone is said to be intelligent, free, sad, or angry, etc.42 

By some extremely curious mental behavior Ryle persists in claiming 
that he is employing the metaphysically neutral method of ordinary lan- 
guage analysis while admitting that his work will undoubtedly be stigma- 
tized as “behaviorist”. He readily recognizes that the methodology of 
Behaviorism consists in describing specifically human doings exclusively 
by respectable and publicly checkable observations and experiments, in 
short exclusively by the methods of the empirical sciences. Whatever 
cannot so be described, nor reduced to such description, Ryle classes as a 
myth. It is more than difficult to believe that Ryle and his followers take 
themselves, or rather their readers, seriously in claiming ontological neu- 
trality while they explicitly admit to denying the existence of non-physical 
realities and processes solely on the dogmatic positivistic presupposition 
that only physical bodies and processes really exist.43 

The Linguistic Analysts’ attitude to traditional metaphysics is now, of 
course, easily predictable. It is a function of their presupposition and in 
no sense the result of any purely formal logical examination of language. 
It is well known that, for Wittgenstein, propositions purporting to express 
universal and necessary truths applicable to all being, to the totality of 
the facts, are meaningless, because a meaningful proposition must be a 
true proposition and true propositions deal only with empirical facts.44 
For this reason, metaphysics in Wittgenstein’s view is nonsense. It should 
be pointed out, however, that Wittgenstein classified metaphysics as impor- 
tant nonsense, in the Kantian sense that while traditionally metaphysical 
subject matters could not be known nor, therefore, “said”, they could yet 
be felt, held and “shown ”.45 Wittgenstein’s aim in linguistic analysis is 


‘2 Ryle, op. cit., pp. 25, 61, 81-3, 115-6, 155, 197-9, 280-4, 313-8. 
43 Ryle, op. cit., ch. 10, pp. 327-330. 

44Cf. note 39 supra. 

45 Wittgenstein, Tractatus, ed. cit., 644; 645; 6.54; 7. 
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to uncover pieces of plain nonsense and, as he says, “to bring back words 
from their metaphysical to their everyday usage.” 46 

There is little need for us to more than cite Ryle’s central view regard- 
ing metaphysics. It is, of course, a function of his Behaviorism. For 
Ryle, and his followers, the primary and fundamental feature of the meta- 
physician is that he asserts the existence or occurence of things unseen, 
and gives for these assertions purely philosophical or conceptual reasons. 
As we have seen, Ryle and his disciples’ practice of linguistic analysis pre- 
supposes that inferences to things invisible cannot be made from the evi- 
dence of things seen. This is, indeed, the empiricist presupposition. On 
this hypothesis, metaphysics of, let us say, the Thomistic kind, of course, 
impossible. But it is not of that kind that the Analysts, Rylean and 
others, are consciously speaking. Thomistic metaphysics is not considered 
as an independent variety, but is located in the ontological argument type 
of metaphysics following the Kantian reduction of such arguments to the 
ontological argument. Thus, Rylean Analysts will say that if the meta- 
physician is not an ontologist he is not a metaphysician.47 For them, 
Hume and Kant have exposed the fallacies in all arguments from purely 
conceptual considerations to positive existence-conclusions. Henceforth 
ontologizing is out 48 and the Analysts’ reason is that any assertion of the 
existence of something, like any assertion of the occurence of something, 
can be denied without logical absurdity. Consequently, it is concluded 
that the reasons for assertions of existence or occurence can never be 
purely conceptual considerations.49 And thus, the repudiation of ontolo- 
gizing, for this group of analysts, becomes the repudiation of metaphysics 
itself. 

Among these recent analysts, Professor P. F. Strawson is a notable in- 
fluence. Where other analysts had employed and do now employ their 
implicit metaphysical presuppositions within the claimed neutrality of the 
linguistic analysis method in order to belabour metaphysics, Strawson aims 
to develop what he calls a “ Descriptive Metaphysics”, and this by em- 
ploying the method of linguistic analysis. Descriptive Metaphysics, as 
Strawson does it, consists in describing the actual structure of the con- 
ceptual and linguistic scheme with which contemporary people operate to 
discover what ontological factors are the existential conditions for the 
linguistic structure we now employ. It differs from other linguistic analy- 
sis only in scope and generality: where other linguistic analysts eschew 
general problems and concentrate analysis on one specific word or phrase 
at a time, as Ryle’s analysis of “mind” or Austin’s of “ know” or of “ ex- 
cuses ”, Strawson seeks the general presuppositions or conditions for the 
existence of the conceptual linguistic scheme we have at this moment.5® 


46 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, ed. cit., nos. 116-119, p. 48. 


47 Ryle, ‘Final Discussion’, The Nature of Metaphysics (London, 
1957), p. 144. 


48 Ryle, op. cit., p. 149. 
49 Ryle, op. cit., p. 150. 


50P. F. Strawson, Individuals, An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics, 
(London, 1959), ch. 3, p. 112. 
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As Strawson sees it, the indubitable starting point, not the term, of De- 
scriptive Metaphysics is that we do have the conceptual-linguistic scheme 
of a single common spatio-temporal system of material things and of per- 
sons.51 Now, a condition for our having this conceptual-linguistic scheme 
is the unquestioning admission of the existence of material bodies and 
persons.52. To claim this is, for Strawson, equivalent to the claim that ma- 
terial bodies, and persons, are ontologically prior in our present conceptual- 
linguistic scheme to any other types of particulars.53 Several points are 
notable here: one is that Strawson’s starting point is the existence of our 
present conceptual-linguistic schema and, that this knowledge is in con- 
trast to the instinctive belief that there are material bodies and persons; 
a second is that, for Strawson, metaphysics is the finding of reasons, as he 
says, good, bad or indifferent, for what we believe on instinct; a third is 
that where Descartes had analyzed clear and distinct concepts as criteria 
of the real.54 Strawson analyzes the concepts and words of our ordinary 
conceptual-linguistic schema as criteria for the structure of the real and 
as a justification for what are called instinctive beliefs. What one wit- 
nesses here, as is evident, is another example of the persistent effort made 
by numerous philosophers from Descartes to the present, to provide a 
rational demonstration for that which is not, to them, an immediately evi- 
dent starting point, from that which is, for them, an immediately evi- 
dent starting point. Whether it be Descrates with his concepts, Locke with 
his ideas, Kant with his phenomena, Moore with his sense-data, Van 
Steenberghen with his cogito or Strawson with his linguistic schema, the 
good intentions of each to provide a reproach to scepticism inevitably end 
in a re-approach to scepticism. We should now turn our attention to fur- 
ther applications of the ordinary language method, particularly to six 
problems traditionally considered metaphysical. 


III 


Despite their general aversion for Metaphysics, Linguistic Analysts, as 
we have seen, manifest in their practice a more or less disguised and tacit 
metaphysical position of their own. It will now be instructive to consider 
the practice of linguistic analysis in specific areas which have traditionally 
been called metaphysical. Much of this practice exemplifies the thera- 
peutic aspect of Linguistic Analysis while some of it exemplifies the con- 
structive aspect. Much of this practice contains valuable insights as well 
as laudable and imitable strivings for precision of expression in the state- 


51 Strawson, op. cit., ch. 1, p. 33. 


52 Strawson, op. cit., ch. 1, p. 33 and ch. 8, p. 246: “Given, then, that 
our scheme of things includes the scheme of a common spatio-temporal 
world of particulars, it appears that a central place among particulars 
must be accorded to material bodies and to persons. There must be the 
primary particulars.” 

53 Strawson, op. cit., ch. 2, p. 59. 


54See, R. G. Miller, CS.B., ‘The Ontological Argument in St. Anselm 
and Descartes’, The Modern Schoolman, XX XIII (1955), 33-4, for texts 
and discussion of this point. 
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ments and solutions of philosophical problems. If it is true to hold with 
Dr. Waismann that “To say that metaphysics is nonsense is nonsense ”’,55 
then it is also true to hold that “to say that Linguistic Analysis is com- 
pletely nonsense, is nonsense.” 

One deceptively simple sample of some Linguistic Analysts’ procedure 
concerns the monumental metaphysical problem of the existence of free 
will. The Analyst employs what is called the appeal to the standard ex- 
ample or to the paradigm case. By it the philosophical doubt or prob- 
lem as to whether, for example, anyone is free or whether there really is 
free will, is exposed as being in some way absurd, and this is done by 
means of a demonstration that the thing in question (free will activity) 
has standard cases by reference to which the expression “free will” must 
be understood. The problem of whether anyone is free or whether there 
is free will is resolved by showing that certain actions are standard, para- 
digm cases of what the term ‘free will” is designed to describe.5® Pro- 
fessor Flew applies the Argument of the Paradigm Case to the matter of 
free will this way: since the meaning of the phrase “of his own free will” 
can be taught by reference to such paradigm cases as that in which a man, 
under no social pressure, marries the girl he wants to marry, then it can- 
not ever be right to say that no one ever acts of his own free will. Hence 
there are free activities; there is free will.57 It is not true that all are 
determined. Nor does this entail that all are free. 

The point of the Paradigm Argument is simply that philosophical ques- 
tions such as, for example, whether some actions really can be free, are 
improper and absurd, precisely because the question is already settled by 
some actual linguistic habit or custom, that is, by definition. For, as the 
analyst sees it, if such standard or paradigm cases occur or can occur, one 
cannot get outside language and logically express a doubt whether there 
really are free acts, since one has just shown standard cases which in ordi- 
nary standard language are called free acts. If there is a paradigm case, 
and there must be one where words mean their use, then the doubt or 
probiem is, by definition, not merely solved but dissolved. What is hap- 
pening in this procedure is most instructive: the Linguistic Analyst is say- 
ing that, given the linguistic habit or custom of using this phrase in this 
or these standard cases, it would be contradictory for him to say that free 
activity did not exist and, therefore, he concludes that free activity does 
take place. Is this not proposing a logical or linguistic justification or 
criterion for an existential conclusion. Is this not, in effect, saying: Peo- 
ple do so talk as if freedom does exist, therefore what their talk is de- 


55 F. Waismann, “ How I See Philosophy ”, Contemporary British Phi- 
losophy, vol. 3, ed. Lewis (London, 1956), p. 460. 


56 J. O. Urmson, ‘Some Questions Concerning Validity’, Essays in 
Conceptual Analysis (London, 1956), ch. 6, p. 120. It was Urmson in the 
section cited who gave the name Paradigm Case to this argument al- 


= many Analysts used it for some prior years with no name—and 
still do. 


57 A. Flew, ‘Philosophy and Language’, Essays in Conceptual Analy- 
sis (London, 1956), ch. 1, p. 19. 
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signed to describe does exist. The tacit presupposition of the Linguistic 
Analyst here is that there is not a state of affairs or of being knowable out- 
side of or prior to linguistic habits which could measure and judge the 
linguistic habits and that, consequently, linguistic habits must automatic- 
ally be self-certifying, infallible, primary, correct, accurate instrumental 
signs of the real. Since, for the Analyst, one can never get outside lan- 
guage there can be no criterion of linguistic habits independent of and 
prior to those habits. This basic Behaviorism is usually tacit. 

The actual linguistic habits being basic, cannot be wrong and must be 
the measure of all that can be said significantly. On the presupposition 
that the linguistic habits are incorrigible and uncorrectable by anything 
prior to themselves, the Analysts conclude that things must be or not be 
as linguistic habits decree, for example, with Austin that we must know 
that there are other minds and sometimes what they are thinking or feel- 
ing precisely because there are standard language customs which talk this 
way, ie., if there is some existential situation which by standard linguistic 
habit is called free will activity, then this situation must be what free will 
activity is. The sole criterion of the existential is the linguistic habit. 
Now it may well be that sometimes the users of the linguistic habits do 
intellectually contact intelligible objective aspects of real being and de- 
sign terms to describe these objective aspects. It may also well be that 
sometimes by linguistic habits they design terms to describe what they in- 
correctly consider to be objectives aspects of real being and that such 
terms may have subjective meaning to the users but no actual or possible 
objective reference to objective aspects of real being. 

Let us further explore these last two possibilities. If, on the one hand, 
the Linguistic Analysts’ language habits describe objective aspects which 
are really in being, it is in fact because the persons who designed and who 
use the terms have first intellectually grasped these intelligible objective 
aspects which are really in being. If the language habits do in fact de- 
scribe objective aspects of real being, this fact cannot be assumed or 
presupposed simply because there are linguistic habits which talk as if 
things were the way the linguistic customs claim to describe them; it can- 
not be recognized, determined nor justified simply by the existence of the 
actual language habits and standard, paradigm uses. This fact can only 
be justified by intellectual recognition of the conformity between the mind 
and the objective aspects of real being. No amount of actual linguistic 
habits, customs and rules, taken in and by themseves, can ever justify a 
conclusion about the real existence of objects or properties which the lin- 
guistie habits purport to describe. 

If, on the other hand, the Linguistic Analysts’ language habits do not 
really refer to any authentic actual or possible objective aspects of real 
being, this defect could not be recognized nor determined simply by ex- 
amining the actual language habits and customs, but only by an intel- 
lectal analysis of real being. 

It is true that linguistic habits being conventional and artificial must 
automatically, by definition, express what their authors and users are 
thinking about aspects of reality. But, as we noted above, what the au- 
thors and users of these linguistic habits are thinking about aspects of 
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reality may be partially or wholly erroneous or it may be true. But the 
main point here is not whether what they are thinking and expressing lin- 
guistically be true or erroneous. The main point is that, whether it be 
true or errorneous, the attempt to argue from language to being, to sub- 
ordinate and to justify the intrinsic natural evidences of being to and by 
a criterion of the conventional, artificial evidence of linguistic customs, 
is basically an Idealistic-type procedure. To claim that, because some 
people ordinarily talk about things as if things were the way those people 
talk about them, and that therefore things must actually be this way— 
this procedure, I submit, attempts not only the unnecessary but the im- 
possible. I would classify this procedure by applying to it one of Kant’s 
statements regarding the so-called ontological argument. According to 
Kant “to attempt to extract from a purely arbitrary idea (here linguistic 
custom) the existence of an object corresponding to it is a quite unnatural 
procedure. . . .” 58 

Descartes and contemporary disciples of the COGITO state as their first 
principle that “all that can be clearly and distinctly known to belong to 
the idea of a thing can be said of the thing itself and as a matter of fact 
is the thing.”59 Clarity and distinctness of idea or concept are the 
guarantees of conformity between concept and reality. May not the 
Cartesian principle be paraphrased for Linguistic Analysts in this manner: 
“All that some people ordinarily and by linguistic custom say about 
things, can thereby be known really to belong to the things themselves.” 
According to this principle not any speech but only ordinary, standard lin- 
guistic customs supplant clarity and distinctness and now serve as the 
guarantee of conformity between language and reality. As to when speech 
has become standard and habitual that is settled by the Oxford English 
Dictionary. This, presumably, is much more reliable than trying to know 
when Gallic clarity and distinctness belong to an idea. 

Turning now to the problem of existence only to the extent that it is 
treated by the Linguistic Analysts as a traditional problem of metaphysics 
to be dissolved, we find the influence of Kant predominant. This is not 
to say that the authority of Kant eliminates the use of the paradigm case. 
On the contrary the meaning of existence is still elucidated and conclu- 
sions drawn by looking at simple paradigm cases, such cases, in the words 
of Professor Flew, on another problem, “as those in which fastidious lan- 
guage users employ it when the madness of metaphysics is not upon 
them.” 69 It is most fascinating on the one hand to observe Analysts em- 
ploy the authority of Kant and Russell for their position that since ex- 
istence is not a predicate or a property, ontological arguments are invalid, 
and, on the other hand, to observe them employing an “ ontological argu- 
ment” type of procedure to argue from linguistic and conceptual habits 


58 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, “ Transcendental Dialectic”, ch. 3, 
sec. 5; trans. by N. K. Smith (New York, 1950), pp. 507-8. 


59 See note 54 supra. 


_ 60 A. Flew, ‘Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom’, New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology (London, 1958), p. 150. 
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to existential conclusions.61 It is fascinating, too, to notice that by a 
strange coincidence what the Analysts consider to be ordinary or standard 
linguistic and conceptual habits regarding the term “exist” and “ exist- 
ence” are identical with the uses proposed by Kant and Russell. And’ 
since these are taken to be the paradigm uses, things must be as Kantian 
linguistic use proclaims. 

It is well known that, in Kant’s opinion, since existence is not a logical 
determinant of a subject, it is not a predicate. For, the completely de- 
terminate essence of anything as well as its predicate may be known with- 
out knowing whether the thing exists or not. Existence adds nothing to 
the determinate essence for it is not a perfection in the order of the es- 
sence.62 Hence existence cannot be derived a priori by any analysis of the 
essence, or essential possibility. Yet existence was for Kant a fact, a fact 
required by the phenomena given to us in sensible intuition. Now this 
existence, in Kant, is either felt or affirmed. And, if it is affirmed, its af- 
firmation must add nothing to the notion of what it affirms.83 

In a similar way, Wittgenstein, the main inspiration of most Linguistic 
Analysts, teaches that “ exists” or “ existence” is a purely formal concept 
which must be exemplified by some proper concept which would be one 
of its values. It has no value, nor meaning; it does not signify an act or 
a perfection. When used in a sentence such as “X exists”, all that is 
meant is that the name X may be applied.64 Formal concepts pertain to 
the warp and woof of language, and it is by this structure of language that 
concepts are expressed. So, to attempt to develop a science of meta- 
physics about the formal concept of existence is, for Wittgenstein and his 
followers, to attempt to get outside and to speak outside the very structure 
of language. It is an attempt to surpass the limits of language; it is mean- 
ingless and its name, to the Analysts, is Metaphysics. Thus, both Kant 
and Wittgenstein were major contributors to the standard linguistic habits 
of the Linguistic Analysts in the use of “ existence ”. 

I would like to consider now several typical and instructive examples of 
this basically Kantian position as it operates in leading Analysts. Pro- 
fessor Malcolm of Cornell has deep genuine sympathy as well as deep 
disagreement with Anselm’s Ontological Argument. In Malcolm’s view 
the “doctrine that existence is a perfection is remarkably queer”. Ap- 
plying the test of ordinary language, Malcolm grants that sense and truth 
belong to statements saying that his future house will be a better one if 
it is insulated than if it is not insulated; but sense and truth seem to be 
absent from statements saying that it will be a better house if it exists 
than if it does not. Further, that a future child will be a better man if 
he is honest than if he is not, makes sense; but is there any standard, 
ordinary use which would render it understandable to say that he will 


61 See for example notes 50-53 and 57 supra. 


®2 Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason, N. K. Smith transl. (London, 
1929), p. 505. 


83 Thid. 
84 Wittgenstein, Tractatus, ed. cit., 4.127. 
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be a better man if he exists than if he does not? The position that ex- 
istence is a perfection is therefore judged to be a false doctrine and the 
conclusion is expressed that since it is not a perfection, existence is not a 
real predicate. What is important for us, at this point, is that this meta- 
physical position and metaphysical conclusion are arrived at by an analysis 
of standard, ordinary language, which language is assumed to make sense 
and to be true. On what criterion is it held to make sense and to be true? 
It would appear to be so on no criterion or measure outside the linguistic 
use itself. It would appear to be self-justifying; but in point of fact 
Malcolm does admit that it is not a rigorous refutation of the doctrine 
that existence is a perfection. Rather, he implies that his position as to 
the lack of sense and truth in the doctrine is really based on the authority 
of Kant. In Malcolm’s own words: “It would have been desirable to 
have a rigorous refutation of the doctrine (that existence is a perfection), 
but I have not been able to provide one. I am compelled to leave the 
matter at the more or less intuitive level of Kant’s observation.” 6° Mal- 
colm rightly sees that existence is not a perfection in the same way that 
essential and accidental properties are perfections. What neither he nor 
Kant, nor many scholastics for that matter, see, is that existence may 
however be a perfection in an order other than that of the essential and 
accidental characteristics of a thing. 

Malcolm’s admitted inability to offer any rigorous refutation of the doc- 
trine that existence is a perfection plus his reliance upon Kantian lin- 
guistic use, exemplifies how strong the Kantian influence is even in those 
who suffer basic intellectual uneasiness over their feeling for the unique- 
ness of existence. G. C. Moore, for example, in his essay “Is Existence a 
Predicate ” 66 recognizes both that there is some important difference be- 
tween the usage of the term “exist” in “Some tame tigers exist” and 
the usage of the term “growl” in “Some tame tigers growl”; and that 
this use of “exists” is indeed meaningful. But what that important dif- 
ference is Moore fails to explain. Likewise Professor Macdonald, after 
considerable analysis of existence propositions and of subject-predicate 
sentences by means of the linguistic habits of Kant and Russell professes 
candidly that although there seem to be important differences between ex- 
istence propositions and those which ascribe predicates to subjects, she is 
not able to state those differences adequately 87 

However, while some Analysts indicate uneasiness over their rejection 
of existence as a perfection, all seem loyal to that rejection on the crite- 
rion of standard, linguistic use. And the standard, linguistic use seems 
to be whichever one the Linguistic Analyst chooses to use. What he 
knowing chooses is Kantian use. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, but of a subsequent paper to con- 
sider in more detailed fashion and more exclusively the Linguistic Ana- 


65N. Malcolm, ‘Ontological Arguments’, The Philosophical Revicw, 
LXIX (Jan. 1960), 43, 44. 


66 Moore, ‘Is Existence a Predicate’, Logic and Language, ed. Flew, 
Series 2 (Oxford, 1955), pp. 85-91. 


67 Macdonald, ‘The Philosopher’s Use of Analogy’, ed. cit., p. 20. 
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lysts’ positions in Philosophical Theology, as it is called. However, it is 
proper here to point out that one of the Analysts’ main applications of 
the Kantian use of existence is the rejection of every form of ontological 
argument. Ontological arguments erroneously treat existence as if it were 
a non-formal concept like persistence or resistance.68 Existence is no per- 
fection for the Analyst, by which he means it is no property; hence it 
cannot be derived from the concept of anything, even from the concept of 
God. 

Allied with, but additional to, this criticism of ontological arguments is 
the Linguistic Analysts dogmatic presupposition that all existential propo- 
sitions are contingent, that any assertion of the existence of something, 
including God, can be denied without logical absurdity. Pretences are 
made that this position is justified by linguistic use. And it is indeed 
the fact that in the Humean and Kantian empirical tradition, this 
position has had ample standard use. In Hume’s words: “ Whatever 
we conceive as existent we can also conceive as non-existent. There 
is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a contradiction.” 69 
Kant, of course, felt that “all existential propositions are syn- 
thetic.”79 Malcolm 7! holds and, I suggest, rightly so, that this is a con- 
temporary dogma. The main contributors to the work “ New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology ”, for example, certainly subscribe to this dogmatic 
presupposition, alleging, as criterion for the subscription, the linguistic cus- 
tom which relies upon Hume and Kant.72 And, of course, Oxford Ana- 


lysts form the vanguard for this presupposition. There would, too, be gen- 
eral agreement with Quine’s expression of the dogma that “ necessity re- 
sides in the way in which we say things and not in the things we talk 


about.” 78 For those for whom no necessity is discoverable in contingent 


existence, any necessity expressed must be a modality of judgment or 
merely reflect our use of words. 

It is not my purpose to evaluate these positions in this paper. I wish, 
at this point, only to point out that the method of standard linguistic 
use invoked by Analysts as criterion for these positions on necessity and 
contingency is also invoked by at least one prominent Analyst to refute 
these same positions. Professor Malcolm feels that other Analysts rea- 
son from the view that logical necessity merely reflects the use of words 
to the conclusion that every existential proposition must be contingent and 


68 Quinton, The Nature of Metaphysics, ed. cit., p. 151. 


69 Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. N. K. Smith 
(Oxford, 1935), Part IX, p. 233. 


70 Kant, op. cit., p. 506. 

71 Malcolm, op. cit., 53. 

72L. M. Crombie, ‘Theology and Falsification,’ New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology, ed. Flew and Macintyre (London, 1958), p. 113-4; J. 
N. Findlay, ‘Can God’s Existence be Disproved’, op. cit., p. 73, Smart, 
‘The Existence of God’, op. cit., p. 34. See also, Hepburn, ‘ Poetry and 
Religious Belief’, Metaphysical Beliefs (London, 1957), p. 128. 


73'W. V. Quine, ‘Three Grades of Modal Involvement’, Proceedings of 
the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, XIV (19538), 81. 
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from this to the position that the proposition “ God exists” must be a con- 
tingent and not a necessary truth. Malcolm rejects his fellow Analysts’ con- 
tentions that these positions are arrived at by an analysis of standard lin- 
guistic uses. As Malcolm sees it, his colleagues, rather, have manufactured 
a priori theses about the necessity of all existential propositions being contin- 
gent. To correct his colleagues and to arrive at the correct position on exis- 
tential propositions Malcolm holds we must look at the actual use of words. 
The actual use of words Malcolm chooses for us to look at are from the 
Ninetieth Psalm. In the words of Professor Malcolm: “In the Ninetieth 
Psalm it is said: “ Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, thou art God.” Here continues Malcolm, is expressed the idea of th: 
necessary existence and eternity of God, an idea that is essential to the 
Jewish and Christian religions. In those complex systems of thought, those 
“language-games ”, God has the status of a necessary being. Who can 
doubt that? Here we must say with Wittgenstein “This language-game 
is played—” I believe we may rightly take the existence of those religious 
systems of thought in which God figures as a necessary being to be a dis- 
proof of the dogma, affirmed by Hume and others, that no existential 
proposition can be necessary.” 74 

If I am not over-simplifying Malcolm’s ordinary language type of on- 
tological argument, the core of it is that the linguistic habits of the Jew- 
ish and Christian religious systems are being offered as the ultimate cri- 
teria for the existential conclusions that God necessarily exists. This 
being so, it follows for Malcolm that there are necessary existential propo- 
sitions and they are, then, the effective disproof of the dogma affirmed by 
Hume and Malcolm’s fellow Analysts, that no existential proposition can 
be necessary. From the argument itself one cannot discover Malcolm's 
reason for preferring the language-game of the Jewish and Christian re- 
ligious systems to the ‘language-game’ of Hume, Kant and most con- 
temporary Linguistic Analysts. Malcolm does not question, in fact he 
accepts, the basic factors of the position that necessity merely reflects the 
use of words. Now, for Hume, Kant and disciples, this doctrine on neces- 
sity is a consequence of a basic empiricism and resultant agnosticism about 
intrinsic relations between phenomena and about knowing things in them- 
selves; since there is, for them, with their presuppositions, no discoverable 
necessity in experience, any necessity in propositions will merely reflect 
the special use of words, and hence all propositions referring to existential 
situations will be contingent. I cannot find in Malcolm’s argument any 
justification for denying that if logical necessity merely reflects our use of 
words then every existential proposition must be contingent. His appeal 
is to the linguistic habits of the Jewish and Christian religions. He makes 
no appeal to any criteria outside these language habits. One language 
game is taken as a compelling reason for concluding that God really and 


74 Malcolm, op. cit. 55-6. Anticipating Malcolm’s type of argument, 
Williams classes it as a kind of ontological proof; ef. Williams, ‘ Tertul- 
liam’s Paradox’, New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. cit., ch. 10, 
p. 198. 
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necessarily exists and then, given that God does so exist, the Humean 
language game is presumed to be disproven. 

Within the same area of necessity and contingency, Linquistic Analysts 
employ what Ernest Gellner calls the fallacy of the Contrast Theory of 
Meaning. The argument maintains that a “term and its denial between 
them exhaust the universe, or at least a universe of discourse”; and that 
the criteria for what falls under a concept cannot be either so sever or so 
loose that either nothing at all can, or everything must, fall under it.75 
Where the Analysts’ argument from the Paradigm Case claims that a 
meaningful term or proposition must have cases where it applies, the 
Contrast Theory claims a meaningful term or proposition must also have 
cases where it does not apply. J. L. Austin recently exemplified the Ana- 
lysts’ position when he pointed out that if we are ever to understand prop- 
erly what “ doing things” is, we must classify and clarify all possible ways 
and varieties of not exactly doing things.76 

The Contrast Theory is rooted in the Analysts’ propositions that neces- 
sity in propositions merely reflects our use of words, the arbitrary con- 
ventions of our language,77 that no truths about what exists can be proved 
to be necessary and that every existential proposition must be contingent, 
because it can be denied without logical absurdity. Linguistic Analysts 
generally maintain that metaphysical statements cannot be fully meaning- 
ful because they claim to be so universal and necessary that those who 
propose them allow nothing to count decisively against them; they hold 
them to be incapable of falsification by any possible state of affairs. Witt- 
genstein had taught Analysts that to think anything is to imply that 
things could be otherwise than they are; it is to “exclude certain possi- 
bilities”. That is to say, certain possibilities are real possibilities, real 
states of affairs that might have been, or might actually occur or be, but 
de facto, the assertion refers to that one of the real possibilities which 
simply happens to be the case. For Wittgensteinians a significant propo- 
sition must have two poles, saying what happens to be the case and im- 
plying or saying what happens not to be the case. Each pole must repre- 
sent what may perfectly well be true. And whichever pole is true is true 
because it pictures what happens to be the case. This obviously presup- 
poses that what is the case never is what must be the case. In short, it 
presupposes that necessity in propositions is never an expression of neces- 
sities in being. In line with Hume and Kant, Wittgenstein and his fellow 
Analysts root their demand for contrast upon the dogmatic presuppositions 
that so far as necessity is concerned “there is only logical necessity ”.78 


7° KE. Gellner, Words and Things, ed. cit., ch. 2, p. 40. For a highly 
personal, sometimes objective review of Gellner’s book, see Dummett, 
‘Oxford Philosophy ’, Blackfriars, XLI (March 1960), 74-81. 


76 J. L. Austin, ‘Pretending’, Aristotelian Society, Suppl. vol. XXXII 
(London, 1958), 278. 


7 J. N. Findlay, ‘Can God’s Existence Be Disproved’, New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology, ed. cit., ch. 4, p. 54. 


78 Wittgenstein, T'ractatus, ed. cit., 6.37. 
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In this position one must be able to conceive what it is or would be for 
something to be the contradictory of proposition X. For example, Ana- 
lysts considering omne ens est bonum, would say that a contradictory 
would not be really possible because there is nothing excluded from the 
original proposition, nothing remains a real contingent possibility outside 
omne ens for a contradictory proposition to be about. There are no possi- 
ble facts which would count or could be pictured as not being the case; 
such a proposition is compatible with every possible state of affairs and so 
nothing could verify it and nothing could falsify it. It is indeed evident, 
as we have already noted, that this position of the Analysts dogmatically 
presupposes, with Hume and Kant, that every existential proposition is 
contingent. And the reason for this position lies in the arbitrary limita- 
tion of existential propositions to what Ryle calls factual evidence ob- 
tained by experimental empirical investigations; 79 in short, to the em- 
pirical assumptions of Hume and Kant. 

Now in traditional Metaphysics propositions claim to express knowledge 
of necessary principles, modes and causes of being which could not be 
otherwise than they are. Since there are necessary factors, components, 
principles and causes of being, then indeed all existential propositions will 
not be contingent. But, any contingent proposition will indeed exclude 
real possibilities which if actualized would count against the assertion; 
these real excluded possibilities would provide the contrast with what is 
asserted. In connection with this matter of objective necessity and con- 
tingency it is instructive to recall a reflection Maritain makes upon St. 
Thomas’ doctrine of necessity. Maritain points out that except for the 
two extremes of absolute necessity by right on the one hand and freedom 
on the other, contingency and necessity are always to be found combined 
to varying degrees. Such a position can only be understood, as Maritain 
indicates, in the perspective of an ontological position in which the effi- 
cient cause appears as a nature preordained in itself to a certain end; in 
which the final cause appears as the reason for the action of such a nature 
and in which the formal and material causes appear as “ the intrinsic prin- 
ciples of the ontological structure of this nature ”.80 Such a position on 
necessity and contingency, quite needless to say, stands in contradistinc- 
tion to that of those Linguistic Analysts whose criteria are linguistic habits 
standardized within the Humean-Kantian tradition. 

In this section we have been observing how some Linquistic Analysts 
employ linguistic analysis on problems generally called metaphysical. The 
problem of universals is another such metaphysical problem to which 
some Analysts direct their attention. By some curious historical myopia 
most of these Analysts restrict the historical positions on this problem to 
two: that of the Realists or as it is often called that of the Platonic Real- 
ist, and that of the Nominalist. Analysts consider that the problem has 
been: Do universals exist; are there abstract entities in addition to the 


79 Ryle, The Nature of Metaphysics, ed. cit., p. 150. 


80 Maritain, ‘Reflections on Necessity and Contingency’, Essays in 
Thomism, ch. 2, p. 33-7. 
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conerete objects with which all are familiar. Analysts further consider that 
the traditional and current disputes between Realists and Nominalists 
clearly grow out of the use and abuse of words, in this way, that what is 
concluded to exist or not exist is deduced not from the proper use of 
words but from the abuse of ordinary, standard linguistic use. In short, 
Analysts insist first that philosophical problems about abstract entities, 
ete. arose from the misuse of ordinary language; secondly, that these 
same problems can be posed, clarified and, in their way, settled by the 
quite ordinary, standard use of language; thirdly, that these problems can 
neither be confined to, nor settled in, language of any specially regimented 
pattern, be it that of mathematical logic or that of any metaphysical sys- 
tem.51 The Analysts’ principle, in this as in the other areas, is that if 
one cannot deal with philosophical problems of ontology upon the field 
of discourse in general, one cannot deal with them at all. 

In the diagnostic view of some Linguistic Analysts, the Platonic Realist 
comes to his position on the reality of abstract entities by tacitly assuming 
that general words are really proper names, that is the referring name of 
some entity or real object.82. The same diagnosticians consider that the 
Nominalists say that there are no general natures or common properties 
existing in the real world, that these are, rather, merely collections or 
classes of things in which the members of each class resemble one another 
to some degree.83 These nominalists, many of whom are Linguistic Ana- 
lysts, are not considered by some Analysts to be really Nominalists at all, 
but Crypto-Realists, for resemblance or similarity being a relation is taken 
to be a universal, in the view that unless individual cases of resemblance 
had something in common one would not use the same word to refer to 
them all. So, it is contended, the Nominalist can only eliminate the 
tealists’ universals by admitting one himself, namely, resemblance.84 
What Analysts consider to be Nominalists proper are, as Quinton says, 
“a very select group who adhere to the full rigor of the official credo of 
their set, holding that the things to which a given predicate is applied 
have nothing more in common than the application of the predicate to 
them,” 85 


8! Warnock, ‘ Metaphysics in Logic’, Essays in Conceptual Analysis, ed. 
cit., ch. 4, p. 92. 


82M. Lazerowitz, The Structure of Metaphysics (London, 1955), ch. 3, p. 
103-4. D. F. Pears, ‘ Universals’, Logic and Language, Series 2, ed. cit., ch. 
3, p. 51; Macdonald, ‘The Philosopher’s Use of Analogy, Logic and Lan- 
guage, Series 1, ch. 5, p. 84-5; Quinton, ‘ Linguistic Analysis’, op. cit., p. 
183. 


83D. J. O’Connor, ‘ Abstract Ideas and Images’, Aristotelian Society, 
Suppl. vol. X XVII (London, 1953), 150. 


4 Quinton, ‘ Properties and Classes’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety (London, 1958), 40-42; see also 8. Hampshire, ‘Scepticism and Mean- 
ing’, Philosophy (1950), 240. 


‘> Quinton, art. cit., 38; see also, E. J. Furlong, ‘ Abstract Ideas and 
Images’, Aristotelian Society, Suppl. vol. XXVII (London, 1953), 125 and 
Pears, art. cit., 55, 63. 
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The principal presupposition central to some Linguistic Analysts’ solu- 
tion, resolution or dissolution of the problem of universals consists in the 
conviction that one can never get outside language to discover either what 
the world is independent of what ordinary standard linguistic use says it 
is, or to discover whether ordinary linguistic use fits the world. For this 
presupposition Analysts are indebted immediately to the linguistic habits 
of Wittgenstein and more remotely to those of Kant. It is on the basis 
of this presupposition that Pears, using Hampshire’s position on the repe- 
titious use of words involved in Nominalism’s similarity theory, dissolves 
both Realism and Nominalism. In Pear’s influential article “ Universals ”, 
he contends that ultimately there must be some exit from the maze of 
words if one is to answer the question “ Why are we able to name things 
as we do?” For to give an informative reason by giving a new word is 
begging the question and denying an exit. But wherever the exit from 
the maze of words is made it will be impossible to give an informative 
reason except by pointing; one cannot transcend language with language. 
Yet, Pears insists that at the place where that exit is made it is always 
possible to give a detailed reason, such as: “ We are able to call things 
red because they are red.” But this, for Pears, is circular and so much 
so that it is in no sense an informative reason why we are able to name 
things as we do.86 Realism, it is alleged by these Analysts, is necessarily 
a circular explanation of naming because it proposes a general reason: “A 
thing is called by a certain name because it instantiates a certain uni- 
versal ”"—which is obviously circular since universals, for Pears, can only 
be specified by reference to words. An explanation of naming is incom- 
plete until a particular universal is specified and yet, when it is specified, 
the explanation is seen to fail through circularity, though tacit re-dupli- 
cation. For these Analysts, naming cannot be based on an independent 
foundation, because one cannot cross the gap between language and things, 
without really crossing it, without leaving language. For this reason the 
points in things to which words are related are, in the end, inaccessible to 
linguistic philosophers.87 

If I may use the expression here I will say that ‘similarily ’, Nominalism 
which holds that a name is applied to a number of things which are simi- 
lar, also immediately capitulates to circularity in some Analysts view, for 
similar is an incomplete predicate, in the sense that anything is somehow 
similar to anything else in some way, perhaps in a negative way. Now 
what kind of similarity is meant by the Nominalist can only be specified 
by a backward reference to the name which is imposed because of the 
similarity.88 In short a completely satisfactory explanation of naming is 
held to be impossible. Naming is held to be ultimate because no explana- 
tion of naming is non-circular. 


86 Pears, art. cit., 53-5. 


87 Pears, art. cit., 63. 
88 Pears, art. cit., 56-7. 
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In general, Linguistic Analysts move from the linguistic fact that there 
are meaningful classificatory terms, that we are able to apply the same 
general words to many different things, to the recognition of natural classes 
as a brute fact. The ordinary language use of classificatory words for the 
Analysts presupposes the existence of natural classes. And the existence 
of classes, as Professor Quinton maintains, like the existence of anything 
at all, is something to take note of, a brute fact, rather than something to 
try to explain. Without classes we would be unable to talk meaningfully 
—but we do talk meaningfully; and without things we should have noth- 
ing to talk about.8® This is an extraordinarily fine exemplification of the 
linguistic method. For it is admitted that every predicatively used gen- 
eral term has a property as its meaning and a class as its extension or 
range of correct application, yet not in the Platonic or Realists sense that 
properties or classes are objects. Rather, since linguistic use presupposes 
classes, this commitment to the existence of classes must not be considered 
an explanation of our use of general terms but only as a weakly eluci- 
datory repitition, another way of saying that there are meaningful classi- 
ficatory terms. In other words it seems the analyst is at least tacitly say- 
ing that properties and classes exist but not as real objects independent of 
speech. Rather their being consists in their being said or spoken. Since 
they are only a weakly elucidatory repetition, another way or manner of 
saying that there are meaningful classificatory terms, their only being is 
their being said. To be is to be said: Esse est dict. What we have here 
is an application of the Linguists’ position that philosophers clarify terms 
but do not explain. In this way the Realist and Nominalist doctrines, 
traditionally metaphysical explanations of the ontological roots of common 
knowledge and predication, are eliminated as attempts at transcending the 
limits of lanuage. Philosophy has become what Austin % feels is a suit- 
ably descriptive phrase for it: “linguistic phenomenology ” in which on- 
tological problems are either dissolved or put in brackets on the explicit 
pretense of ontological neutrality, and on the sometimes explicit but more 
often implicit presuppositions of Empiricism. Though departing from Witt- 
genstein in sundry details contemporary analysts are faithful to his instruc- 
tion that “we must do away with all explanation, and description alone 
must take its place.” 91 

These examples of Linguistic Analysts’ treatment of the vast meta- 
physical problem of universals, as I have mentioned, indicate among other 
things the general unconcern or perhaps unfamiliarity, of the Analysts 
with the philosophical giants who wrestled with this problem over the 
centuries, as well as an historical unfamiliarity or disregard for other posi- 
tions on the problem besides that of the Platonist and that of the Nomi- 
nalist. Other Linguistic Analysts disdain even a linguistic analysis of the 
problem. Ryle indicates the shallow ground to which he and his followers 
have withdrawn by disclaiming any interest in the discussion between the 


89 Quinton, art. cit., 45-7. 
90 Austin, ‘A Plea For Excuses’, op. cit., 8. 
91 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, ed. cit., 109, p. 47. 
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Idealists and Realists. Of them he says “I am not interested in them. 
... They do not matter.” 92 

By way of moving toward a conclusion I would like to indicate briefly 
that another of the alleged effects of the ordinary language theory of 
meaning and method of analysis is the theoretical rejection of Positivism. 
The Analysts’ dictum that every expression has its own peculiar logic 98— 
which John Wisdom calls “the idiosyncrasy platitude ”—in theory rejects 
every type of reductionism. For example, ethical statements are not 
transformable into factual statements, theological statements are not trans- 
latable into factual statements, categorical propositions are not reducible 
to hypothetical statements, ete. Each does a different kind of logical job. 
The metaphysical reductionism of the logical positivist or phenomenalist 
is at least theoretically rejected by most later Linguistic Analysts who, as 
we saw, strive to protect the pretence of a metaphysical neutrality, that is, 
of the ordinary language method as free from presuppositions. Now it is 
unquestionable that Strawson’s article “On Referring” which first ap- 
peared in July 1950 at least moved openly positivistic linguistic analysts 
to a more tacitly positivistic reductionism. Strawson criticized Russell’s 
Theory of Descriptions by analyzing the actual linguistic uses of sentences 
which have expressions with a uniquely referring use. His principal con- 
tention is that sentences and expressions may be meaningful without in- 
volving the speaker in any particular use or reference; they can have 
meaning without referring. Russell confused meaning with referring. 
Rather, the meaning of a sentence is independent of whether or not it is 
being used to make a true or a false assertion, just as the meaning of ex- 
pressions is independent of any reference to existent beings. Russell's true- 
false dichotomy and later his true-false-meaningless trichotomy was re- 
placed by Strawson’s Linguistic Analysis into: Sentences and expressions 
as meaningful or meaningless, with their genuine uses as true or false and 
their spurious uses as neither meaningful or meaningless, neither true nor 
false, but as pointless.94 

The influence of Strawson’s distinctions was notable in freeing some 
Analysts from the positivistie dogma that the meaning of a proposition is 
the method of its verification, for Strawson clearly broke the positivistic 
conjunction of meaning and verification. 

Professor Warnock, applying Strawson’s distinctions to sentences which 
caused considerable soul-searching for positivistic verificationists, helpfully 
pointed out that numerous sentences are undeniably meaningful, yet are 
not spoken of as true or false or verifiable. For example, interrogative 
sentences, promissory sentences and imperative sentences. Hence mean- 
ing and verification are not indissolubly united at all times, places and 


92 Ryle, Dilemmas, ed. cit., ch. 1, p. 13. 


93 P. F. Strawson, ‘On Referring’, Essays in Conceptual Analysis (Lon- 
don, 1956), ch. 2, p. 52; Strawson’s article first appeared in Mind, July 
1950; see also, S. E. Toulmin, An Examination of the Place of Reason in 
Ethics (Cambridge, 1953), ch. 6, p. 83. 


94 Strawson, art. cit., 30-35. 
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sentences.95 A duplicate key to the dissociation of verification and mean- 
ing is the Strawson-Warnock position that we do not in ordinary linguistic 
use say that this sentence is true or false, verifiable or not. Rather the 
sentence can be used to make verifiable or unverifiable, true or false as- 
sertions; and in each of these possible uses of the sentence, the sentence 
is understandable, meaningful, apart from its verifiability or not, apart 
from its truth or falsity, simply if it has a use, if we know its use.96 The 
reductionism of positivism is thus theoretically routed, ’ t an implicit 
empiricism remains in the practices of analysis, as we have seen; for a 
choice of what linguistic use the Linguist will use as the standard, crite- 
rion use usually has to be made from a plurality of established uses, no 
one of which is likely intelligible to all, but each one of which is intel- 
ligible to its own employers. As we noted throughout this paper, most 
Linguistic Analysts make this choice on the basis of their usually implicit 
and sometimes explicit Humean-Kantian empirical presuppositions. 

This is born out, further, by the refusal of the Analyst to grant to the 
Metaphysicians’ linguistic habits, customs and uses the same right to 
meaningfulness and significance which the Analyst grants to almost all 
other propositions, ethical, artistic, political, ete. on his own ostensibly 
unrestricted principle of standard linguistic use—which the Analyst main- 
tains obtains even in technical, specialized area. This most serious dog- 
matic discrimination in the face of a theoretical and specious ontological 
neutrality which poorly masks a practical empiricism seems to have dis- 
turbed the philosophical conscience of only one Linguistic Analyst, to my 
knowledge. D. J. O’Connor recently confessed before his fellow Analysts 
and others of the Aristotelian Society that all must admit that a char- 
acteristic, and a weakness of the Linguists’ appeal to standard examples 
is that it is simply a method of using flat denial for reasoning. O’Connor 
submitted to his colleagues, without accepting it, the possibility that some- 
one might, on the Linguists’ own principle of appeal to standard examples, 
use the argument from paradigm cases to justify a claim that there are 
valid metaphysical arguments.97 I agree with O’Connor that the Linguists 
substitute flat denial for reasoning; and I submit that we have seen in 
the three sections of this paper continuous evidence that their flat denials 
are deeply and knowingly rooted directly and indirectly in the empiricism 
of Hume and Kant. 

The Linguistic Analysts’ challenge to the Positivists’ conjunction of 
meaning and verification developed linguistic doctrines not only in the 
matter of meaning but also in the matter of truth. Here Strawson, Austin 
and Ryle have been influential among the Analysts. Traditional meta- 
physical theories of truth are said to be inadequate precisely because of 
failures to elucidate the logical factors in our actual uses of the expres- 


%5 Warnock, ‘ Verification and Use of Language’, Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie, 1951, no. 17-8, 4. 
96 Warnock, art. cit., 12. 


DPD. J. O'Connor, ‘Validity and Standards’, Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, LVII (London, 1957), 211. 
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sions, “not true”, “false”, “true”, “is true”. One common, actual use 
is the confirmatory use which is philosophically non-committal but neces- 
sary in ordinary language, as “ That is true” meaning “I confirm it.” An- 
other is the admissive use as “ That is true” meaning “I admit it.” A 
third is the concessive use, as “It is true he stole, but only a quarter” 
meaning “although ”. A fourth is the agreeing use as “ That is true ” mean- 
ing “I agree with it” as distinct from “I confirm it.” A fifth is the nov- 
elty use, as “ That is true” meaning “I agree, I never thought of it that 
way.” The problem is seen in statements such as “ His statement is true ”, 
or “That the lights are on is true.” 98 Now, Strawson proposes that the 
semantic theory which claimed that to say a statement is true is to make a 
statement about a sentence of a given language, i.e., to make a statement in 
a meta-language—Strawson proposes that “is true ” said of a sentence is not 
a descriptive phrase, but signalizes that a statement has been made. For 
Strawson, the logical difference between a statement and a meta-statement 
is only that the statement does more but it does not say more than the 
meta-statement. It simply underwrites but does not describe, for not all 
indicative sentences describe, as, for example performatory sentences. “ Is 
true” then is not a second-level predicate of first-level sentences; it is not 
a descriptive predicate of some spoken sentence. “Is true” simply under- 
writes the sentences to which it is added, as in “ What the policeman said 
is true”, where the implicit meta-statement is “The policeman made a 
statement.” 99 

Functional analysis then, it is said, reveals truth neither as a tran- 
scendental nor as a relation but as a logically superfluous yet practically 
useful term, the function of which is not assertive or descriptive, but con- 
firmatory or admissive, or concessive or agreeing. Metaphysicians such 
Analysts feel, unfortunately confuse the problem of truth with the prob- 
lem of certainty, for “true” is a certifying word as is “certainty”. This 
confusion is indulgently described by those who have supplanted meta- 
physics by what Gellner calls not philosophy but “ verbosophy ”, as a futile 
effort to surpass the so-called limits of language by trying to characterize 
truth in general in terms of what in general sets all doubt really and finally 
at rest, that is, the indubitable. Where the metaphysician finds the in- 
dubitable, there he feels he finds the true.l°9 With this last proposition 
the Analyst has at least accurately described some Metaphysicians’ ambi- 
tions, even if he cannot concur in any Metaphysician’s achievements. 

In conclusion, without reviewing the various points discussed in this 
article, it is instructive to observe what some Linguistic Analysts acknow]l- 
edge as their ancestral inspiration and what some predict as their destina- 


98 Strawson, ‘The Problem of Truth’, Philosophy and Analysis, ed. Mac- 
donald (New York, 1954), p. 275-6. See also Ryle, Dilemmas, ed. cit., ch. 
2, p. 18-20, and Austin, ‘A Plea for Excuses’, ed. cit., p. 6. 


99 Strawson, art. cit., p. 271. 
100 Strawson, art. cit., p. 276-7. 
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tion. The inscription in the excellent work Essays In Conceptual Analy- 
sis indicates, and not by chance, the Analysts’ ancestral inspiration. It is 
from Immanual Kant’s Prolegomena To Any Future Metaphysics. I beg 
leave to quote the brief passage directly: “To search in our daily cogni- 
tion for the concepts which do not rest upon particular experience, and 
yet occur in all cognition of experience, where they as it were constitute 
the mere form of connection, presupposes neither greater reflexion nor 
deeper insight than to detect in a language the rules of the actual use of 
words generally, and thus to collect elements for a grammar. In fact both 
researches are very nearly related....” 19! Professor Austin, until his death 
the acknowledged leader of the contemporary, informal-logic Linguistic 
Analysts, in his recent British Academy lecture made public the Analysts’ 
last will and prophecy, in these words: “In the history of human enquiry 
philosophy has the place of the initial central sun, seminal and tumultu- 
ous: from time to time it throws off some portion of itself to take station 
as a science, a planet, cool and well regulated, progressing steadily towards 
a distant final state. This happened long ago at the birth of mathematics; 
and again at the birth of physics: only in the last century we have wit- 
nessed the same process once again, slow and at the time almost imper- 
ceptible, in the birth of the science of mathematical logic, through the 
joint labours of philosophy and mathematics. Is it not possible that the 
next century may see the birth, through the joint labours of philosophers, 
grammarians and numerous other students of language, of a true and com- 
prehensive science of language? Then we shall have rid ourselves of one 
more part of philosophy (there will still be plenty left) in the only way 
we can ever get rid of philosophy, by kicking it upstairs.” 102 

The matters and methods which we have discussed in this article prompt 
me to suggest that Austin’s choice of the word “kicking ”, to describe what 
Linguistic Analysis is doing to philosophy, is most felicitious. I would 
submit, however, that Austin mis-reads the direction in which philosophy 
is being kicked. I would also, finally, submit that the Analysts’ will and 
prophecy is a prophecy which, within Linguistic Analysis, is already being 
fulfilled; that it is a will which only a dynamic, existential philosophy of 
being may effectively contest. 

Rosert G. Mier, C.S.B. 
St. John Fisher College 
Rochester, N.Y. 





101 Essays in Conceptual Analysis, ed. cit., inscription. For the quota- 
tion location in Kant, see Kant, Prolegomena to any Future Meta- 
physics, Part II, no. 39, ed. Beck (New York, 1950), p. 70. 


102 J. L. Austin, ‘Ifs and Cans’, Proceedings of the British Academy 
(London, 1956), 131-2. 
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LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS AND NATURAL THEOLOGY 


CONCEIVE my task in this paper as in the nature of a report 
or survey, for the benefit of our members, on a recent phase 
of the linguistic analysis movement which should prove of special 
interest for us. This is the concerted effort on the part of lin- 
guistic analysis philosophers during the last ten, and especially 
during the last five, years to apply their techniques to the field 
of theology, both natural and revealed, or, as they like to put it, 
to the language about God. In view of the well-known distaste 
of most analytic philosophers for metaphysics up to now—the 
current has just lately begun to shift noticeably—it was not diffi- 
cult to predict that an encounter between this school and the 
most uncompromisingly non-empirical part of metaphysics was 
bound to produce sparks. It has indeed. But sparks always 
shed some light. And the present shower has, I think, shed no 
little light on certain important issues. It shall be our business 
to bring this out, insofar as we can in one brief paper.! 

First a brief clarification of terms is in order. By linguistic 
analysis I do not mean either logical positivism or the kind of 
analytic philosophy in this country which is dedicated to the 
construction of ideal logical languages in technical symbolic 
form. I am referring rather to the ordinary language school of 
logical analysis now flourishing in Great Britain, Australia, and 
carried on on a somewhat more modest scale in this country by 
figures like Norman Malcolm at Cornell and others at Michigan, 
Minnesota, and elsewhere.” 

As a rough generalization for our present purpose, we might 
say that the most relevant general trait of this movement has 
been (and to a large, though gradually diminishing, extent still 

1T should like to acknowledge at the start of this paper my deep indebt- 
edness to two highly informative articles on the subject which are to 
appear in early issues of the new International Philosophical Quarterly to 
be launched by a Fordham-Louvain team of editors in Jan. 1961. The 
articles are by Maxwell Charlesworth, of the Univeristy of Melbourne, 
“Linguistic Analysis and Religious Language,’ and James Collins, “ Ana- 
lytic Theism and Demonstrative Inference.” 

2For a good general treatment, see M. Charlesworth, Philosophy ani 


Linguistic Analysis, Pittsburgh, Duquesne Univ. Press, 1959, with bibliog- 
raphy. 
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is) the conviction that a significantly large number, if not all, 
properly philosophical problems arise not from genuinely objec- 
tive problems about reality itself but from “ logical muddles,” 
stemming from the improperly used or improperly analyzed lin- 
guistie expression of our thought about the world. Put more 
briefly, philosophical problems arise from confusion of logical 
types, as Russell puts it, or from category mistakes, to use Ryle’s 
neat phrase, in our own linguistic expression of the world rather 
than from questions forced upon us by the world itself. Conse- 
quently, to clear up these logical muddles in our expression is to 
clear up, or go a long way toward clearing up, the philosophical 
problems themselves. The principal technique, therefore, con- 
sists not so much in entering the fight oneself and taking sides for 
or against a given philosophical solution to one of these ques- 
tions. It consist rather in analyzing exactly what is the meaning, 
if any, of the linguistic expressions which have given rise to the 
most troublesome philosophical puzzles or have been used by 
philosophers to formulate conflicting answers to the latter. The 
most typical mode of refutation of a given position is thus to 
show, not that it is wrong or that the arguments for it are invalid 
(though the latter is also occasionally done), but simply that the 
propositions used to express it are logically meaningless or logi- 
cally muddled. The typical defense of a position is not to argue 
for it but to analyze precisely some publicly respectable usage of 
its expressions and make clear the legitimate meaning imbedded 
in such usage. In a sense, therefore, we might say that linguistic 
analysis philosophy is a kind of logico-linguistie therapy for 
muddled language of the kind which generates philosophical 
problems or tries to solve them. 

In view of this conception of the role of philosophical analysis, 
it is not surprising that the members of this school should have 
been attracted especially toward the area of theology, or lan- 
guage about God, as ideally suitable material on which to apply 
their techniques, or, if you wish, as an ideal patient for linguistic 
therapy. Surely no domain of human expression abounds with 
more logically odd and unique uses of terms than discourse about 
God, whether philosophical, theological, or religious. Hence here, 
if anywhere, it seemed, the analytic method should prove its 
eficaecy and fruitfulness. 
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Among those who have applied linguistic analysis to language 
about God two main orientations can be discerned, which may 
be roughly labelled negative and positive. The first group is pre- 
occupied with showing that the propositions of traditional the- 
istic language are logically meaningless or badly confused if taken 
as descriptive statements or statements of fact about a supposed 
real entity called ‘God.’ To be fair, however, it must be added 
that, after the first unholy glee with which some rushed into the 
fight with the hopes of laying the ghost of theism once and for 
all, most of this group are sincerely concerned not with simply 
abolishing theistic language but with finding what acceptable 
meanings, other than the literal descriptive, its widespread usage 
actually does imply. The principle involved here is that wher- 
ever there is such a widespread and long-continued usage of a 
type of linguistic expression, or, as Wittgenstein would say, a 
type of language game, there must be some legitimate meaning 
imbedded within the usage. Accordingly, theistic language is re- 
interpreted as an odd symbolic way of expressing various ethical, 
ritual, emotional, or other psychological attitudes of the user 
himself rather than as statements about some transcendent entity 
distinct from him. Thus Braithwaite, to use a striking example, 
interprets Christian religious language as expressing an “ agape- 
istic attitude ” toward life and other men, the various dogmatic 
and historical propositions in it serving only as illustrative stories 
to exemplify vividly this attitude.’ 

The positive group, on the other hand, tries to show how the- 
istic language does somehow express something objective about 
God as a reality and our relation to Him. Though admittedly 
logically odd, as they put it, this kind of language is still a legiti- 
mate, even peculiarly appropriate, albeit very imperfect, vehicle 
for what it wishes to say. 

Before we take up in detail each of these two main currents, 
it is important to mention one point which for the most part they 
both hold in common. This is the sometimes implicit, sometimes 
explicit, but always politely intransigent refusal to concede any 
logical validity or probative force to purported philosophical 

3 An Empiricist’s View of Religious Belief, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955. 
See also the piece by Xenakis in “The Nature of Theological Discourse: 
A Symposium,” by Jason Xenakis, J. Collins, J. Wisdom, V. Aldrich, and 


P. Wheelwright, in The Christian Scholar, 41 (1958), 601-13; W. Kennick, 
“The Language of Religion,” Philosophical Review, 65 (1956), 56-71. 
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demonstrations of the existence of God by inference from empiri- 
cal data to a transcendent cause. It is not that the traditional 
arguments are carefully examined and refuted. It seems to be 
rather a case of a common tacit agreement, a taking for granted 
as the uncontested presupposition for further discussion, that any 
path to God through rational inference has been closed once and 
for all and that one just doesn’t do that kind of thing in philoso- 
phy any more. A striking instance can be drawn from a remark 
of one of the defenders not only of the meaningfulness of theistic 
language but even of the relevance of our sense of contingency, 
order in nature, etc., to the affirmation of God. With respect to 
the latter point he warns that: 


. one need not be so inexpert in logic as to suppose that there is 
anything of the nature of a deductive or inductive argument which 
leads from a premiss asserting the existence of the area of experience 
in question to a conclusion expressing a belief in God. . . . [Theism’s] 
function is, not to prove to us that God exists, but to provide us with 
a ‘meaning’ for the word ‘God’... . Often it has been held to be the 
task of natural theology to prove the existence of God. This seems to 
me a task which cannot, in any strict sense of ‘ prove’ be accomplished. 
What however the arguments of the natural theologians do do is to 
reveal the intellectual pressures which lead people to talk about God; 
and, in so doing, they illuminate the meaning of such talk. 


Few are willing to go further than this and many not even this 
far. What then is the starting point of the analyst? Simply the 
existence of some established usage of language about God. De- 
pending on his orientation, he will then go on to show either that 
it is literally meaningless or meaningful, as the case may be. 
But even he who defends the meaningfulness and objective refer- 
ence of such language ordinarily supposes that the actual convic- 
tion of the existence of God which must underlie such reference 
is achieved through some non-demonstrative way such as reli- 
gious experience, or some kind of commitment of faith, with or 
without the help of revelation. Somewhat paradoxically, there- 
fore, we find ourselves back in a curious analogue of the Augus- 
tinian tradition once more: “ Let us believe, in order that we 
may analyze.” 


41. M. Crombie, “ Theology and Falsification,” in New Essays tn Philo- 
sophical Theology, ed. by A. Flew and A. MacIntyre (London: SCM Press, 
1955), pp. 112 and 116. The third part of the quotation is from the same 
author’s “ The Possibility of Theological Statements,” in Faith and Logic, 
ed. B. Mitchell (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), p. 56. 
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To what is this well-nigh universal ostracism of demonstrative 
inference due? Not to any principles drawn directly from lin- 
guistic analysis itself, so far as can be determined. What is 
actually at work here, it seems undeniable from a careful study 
of the occasional side-remarks dropped by the authors in ques- 
tion, is an unexpressed residue or hangover from older, positively 
anti-metaphysical positions, themselves obviously metaphysical 
in character. These are principally Hume, Kant, and above all 
logical positivism.® It is true, practically all contemporary Brit- 
ish language analysts have more or less officially repudiated 
Ayer’s logical positivism and the aggressively—one might say 
vulgarly—empirical verification principle that was its hallmark. 
But what has actually happened, it seems, is that, like the Com- 
munist party, the principle itself has not really died out but only 
gone underground and still continues to exercise an unobtrusive 
but potent influence on the majority of thinkers in the analytic 
tradition. It would seem that the rest of the philosophical com- 
munity has a right to a little more candor—or shall we say 
analysis?—on this point than has hitherto been forthcoming. 
Partly responsible also, we should add, is the very rigorous notion 


of proof that has gained increasingly wide currency, a notion 
drawn partly from mathematics, partly from Wittgenstein’s doc- 
trine of valid inference as a strictly formal a priori manipulation 
of logical symbols independent of all insight.® 

Let us turn now to a more detailed examination of the posi- 
tions proper to each of the two wings of the school, the positive 


5A. MacIntyre, “The Logical Status of Religious Belief,” in Metaphysi- 
cal Beliefs, essays by S. Toulmin, R. Hepburn, A. MacIntyre (London: 
SCM Press, 1957), p. 195 ff., and p. 9: “The writers of these essays have 
in common two things: a belief that traditional metaphysics is dead . . . 
and an indebtedness to the revolution in contemporary philosophy which 
is associated with the name of Wittgenstein.” 


6 Cf, Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (New York: Harcourt, 
1933), Prop. 2.0201 ff., 5.3ff.; and N. Smart, Reasons and Faiths (New 
York: Humanities Press, 1959), p. 200. See also Austin Farrer’s opening 
remark in his essay, “ A Starting Point for the Philosophical Examination 
of Theological Belief” in Faith and Logic, p. 9: “The old method of phi- 
losophizing about theology was the endeavor to prove .... Such a method 
or proceeding is now out of fashion, not so much because theology cannot 
be philosophically demonstrated as because nothing can; not, that is, in the 
implied sense of ‘demonstrated.’ Every science, art, or manner of speak- 
ing is now supposed to find its own justification in its own use.” 
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and the negative. Since the approach of the latter group is natu- 
rally more challenging and interesting to us, I have judged it 
more appropriate for our purposes to concentrate on it. Even 
here limitations of time will allow me to develop only a few main 
themes which seem to me most characteristic of the type of 
thinking of the movement as a whole. 

The most common single line of attack of the negative wing 
aims at a radical undercutting of the very possibility of any 
proof for the existence of God.?. The reason alleged is that the 
concluding proposition, ‘A necessary being exists,’ is logically 
meaningless, a basic category mistake, a jumble of incompatible 
logical types.8 Logical positivism, of course, had already made 
the charge that the proposition, ‘God exists,’ was meaningless. 
But the reason given was that it violated the verification prin- 
ciple, which demands that any meaningful proposition be verifi- 
able in some way in sense experience. The logical analysts are 
careful not to base their critique on such thinly veiled empirical 
grounds. Their own more “ logical’ arguments can be reduced 
to two. (‘ Logic’ is understood by this school, it should be noted, 
not as restricted to purely formal logic but as including any kind 
of “ conceptual investigation ” or meaning-analysis.) 

The first argument is drawn from the logical analysis of the 
basie predicate (in their opinion) used by traditional philosophi- 
cal theism to describe God, i.e., ‘necessary being.’ Such a com- 
bination of terms is in fact a perfect example of logical nonsense. 
Why? A first and very obvious reason is that ‘ necessity ’ is now 


7 The single most representative and influential group of essays exempli- 
fying this point of view is the collection, New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology, mentioned in note 4 above, esp. the ones of Smart, Prior, and 
Findlay. 

8 Cf. the words put into the mouth of Logician in A. Prior’s dialogue, 
“Can Religion Be Discussed?” in New Essays in Philosophical Theology, 
p. 3: “The real intellectual difficulty for the believer or would-be believer 
is not the problem of proof but the problem of meaning. The character- 
istic propositions of religion seem to me to be meaningless”; and also J. 
Smart, “ The Existence of God,” ibid., p. 28: “ The greatest danger to the- 
ism at the present moment does not come from people who deny the 
validity of the arguments for the existence of God, for many Christian 
theologians do not believe that the existence of God can be proved .... 
[It] comes from people who want to say that ‘God exists’ and ‘God does 


not exist’ are equally absurd. The concept of God, they would say, is 
nonsensical.” 
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commonly recognized in modern logic to be a modal term refer- 
ring not to things but only to the logical properties of proposi- 
tions as a whole. (The same criticism would hold, it seems, of 
terms like ‘ possible’ and ‘ contingent,’ though these applications 
are, to my knowledge, not ordinarily followed up.) Hence the 
very term, ‘ necessary being,’ is a confusion of distinct and un- 
mixable logical types or categories of terms, a logical amalgam 
that won't jell, as though one were to say: “ John is a good syllo- 
gism,” or “ Virtue runs faster than length,” or “ This tree is 
valid.” As a result, the proposition enshrining this logical con- 
fusion is neither true or false, but simply meaningless. It “ says 
nothing,” as Wittgenstein would put it. 

If the theist replies, as he frequently—and to my mind in- 
cautiously—does, that what the expression ‘God is a necessary 
being,’ or ‘A necessary being exists,’ really means is this: “ The 
proposition ‘God exists’ is a necessary proposition,” the attack 
is then pressed further. It is agreed in modern logic that neces- 
sity as a logical property of propositions is found only in analytic 
propositions (and also, some add, in certain logical rules). Neces- 
sary and analytic as applied to statements are, in fact, practi- 
cally synonymous with each other. Now such necessity means 
that by the mere inspection of the logical form of the proposition 
its truth under all circumstances can immediately be inferred. 
In other words, necessity is the purely formal property of a logi- 
cal tautology, such as is found in a definition, the principle of 
contradiction, etc. But it is obvious that the only way the 
proposition ‘God exists’ can become logically necessary by its 
mere form would be through the ontological argument, in which 
the existence of God is immediately deduced, or seen as included 
in, His essence. Since the latter is an invalid procedure, as all 
present-day theistic philosophers will admit, the proposition 
‘God is a necessary being’ still remains logical nonsense. 

The second line of argument follows a somewhat different and 
more metaphysical tack. It appeals to the principle that all 
existential propositions are by nature contingent, and all neces- 
sary propositions non-existential. The reason for this is, as Kant 
showed once and for all, that ‘ exists ’ is not a bone fide predicate 
about a given essence at all but simply the affirmation of the 
essence itself as a sheer matter of fact. Necessary propositions 
express necessary logical and conceptual (or, if one also admits 
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metaphysical analysis, essential) relations between a given sub- 
ject and a predicate. The sheer non-relational presence or fact 
of something can never be a logical, conceptual or essential rela- 
tion, let alone a necessary one. There is no deducing of existence 
from a concept or an essence. Hence all necessary propositions 
are existentially neutral, or, more accurately, hypothetical, ac- 
cording to the standard logical form: ‘ For all x, if x is a man, 
then x is rational,’ or, ‘If there exists an entity x such that x is 
a man, then it is rational.’ Thus to assert that the proposition 
‘God exists’ is a necessary proposition, is simply to confuse dis- 
tinct logical types and produce a logically meaningless statement, 
one which at the same time affirms and prescinds from existence. 
Or, at best, it would be a mere tautology: ‘If an entity such as 
God exists, then it exists,’ which is necessarily true, indeed, but 
singularly unenlightening. 

Suppose the theistic philosopher were now to rejoin that in all 
other cases existential propositions are indeed contingent, but 
that God is precisely the unique case where existence does be- 
come a necessary predicate, since God’s essence is perfect exist- 
ence. The analyst could, if he wanted to do a really thorough 
job and clarify the issue decisively, reply as follows. (To my 
knowledge this has not been done this way; I am here doing a 
little analysis of my own from within their point of view.) 
Granted that you can prove that God‘s essence is His existence, 
or identical with perfect existence. The proposition, ‘ God’s 
essence is such that it is perfect existence,’ and the proposition, 
‘Such a divine essence actually exists,’ still remain completely 
different propositions logically and conceptually and are by no 
means convertible. The first is essential (‘If God exists, He is 
perfect existence’), the second existential; and never the twain 
shall meet, at least in our kind of knowledge. (May I point out 
here that the above type of critique would still leave place for 
St. Thomas’ analysis of the divine essence as ipsum Esse sub- 
sistens while at the same time refusing to allow that ‘ God exists’ 
is a necessary proposition or that He can be called a ‘ necessary 
being’ in any proper sense of ‘necessary’? May I suggest that 
we might have here the basis for a more fruitful solution of the 


present dispute than has hitherto to my knowledge been forth- 
coming?) 
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Let us pause here a moment to collect our metaphysical wits. 
I hope sincerely that at least some in the audience are by now 
just a little confused as to how to meet the above challenge to 
traditional philosophical theism, a little less sure of their own 
ground. This is precisely the feeling one tends to get on first 
contact with this kind of thinking, and I believe it is a very salu- 
tary experience for theistic philosophers brought up in one of the 
classic traditions, scholastic or otherwise, to have passed through. 
Let me indicate briefly how I think it is possible to meet this 
challenge. 

Two main paths have been followed. One, which has been 
used by a number of theistic philosophers, including some scho- 
lastics, is to concede to the analysts that ‘ necessary ’ is properly 
an attribute not directly of God’s own being but of the proposi- 
tion, ‘God exists.’® It is then argued tnat, although we cannot 
directly understand this proposition ourselves as a necessary one, 
we can prove that it must be such. 

This path can be followed, but only on the condition that it be 
carefully pointed out that the meaning of ‘ necessary proposi- 
tion’ is no longer the same as that understood by analytic phi- 
losophy in general and most contemporary philosophy. For them 
‘necessary proposition’ always means self-evident (or per sé 
nota) to us, by the mere inspection of the logical form of the 
proposition or as the expression of a definition. Surely the exist- 
ence of God is not and can never be proved to be thus self-evi- 
dent, completely in and by itself, to us, even after the existence 
of God has been proved from creatures. 

Nor do I see how ‘ God exists’ can possibly be given the logi- 
cal structure of a definition, even after the proof that His essence 
is identical with His existence. The proposition ‘ God’s essence 
is His existence, or is a subsistent act of existence’ simply cannot 
be considered logically equivalent to the proposition ‘ God exists.’ 
One presupposes that the essence in question already exists and 
is describing it. The other is affirming that such an essence 
actually exists. Because of the distinction in our mode of knowl- 
edge between concept and judgment, it is impossible for us to 
combine an essential and an existential judgment into a single 
proposition. I agree with the analysts here. And I think I am 


9 This is conceded, for example, by G. Hughes in his answer to Findlay’s 
critique, “ Can God’s Existence Be Disproved?” in New Essays, p. 59. 
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agreeing with St. Thomas himself, who insisted that neither 
‘being’ nor ‘to be’ were equivalent to the assertion, ‘Some- 
thing is.’ 1° 

Hence it seems to me a procedure open to much ambiguity and 
misunderstanding by modern philosophers if we try to clarify our 
position by maintaining that what we really mean when we say 
‘God is a necessary being’ is that the proposition ‘God exists’ 
is a necessary proposition, in any modern technical sense of the 
latter term. What we should really say, it seems to me, is some- 
thing quite different, namely, that, given the existence of con- 
tingent beings, the proposition ‘God exists’ is necessarily true, 
or better, follows necessarily from the proposition ‘ Contingent 
beings exist.’ But the fact that one proposition follows neces- 
sarily from another, especially a contingent one, by no means 
makes the consequent a necessary proposition. In fact, I see no 
harm at all in admitting that as far as our knowledge is con- 
cerned, the proposition ‘ God exists’ is and must always remain 
a contingent proposition, inseparably dependent upon proposi- 
tions about creatures, though it is not about a contingent being. 

The second path of response, also followed by many theistic 
philosophers, is to deny the analysts’ claim that God cannot be 
called a necessary being because ‘ necessary ’ is a term referring 
only to propositions and not to things.11 They make the point 
that ‘necessary’ as applied to God has a special metaphysical 
sense as used in a long philosophical tradition antedating by 
many centuries modern logic and linguistic analysis, and that, 
on the analysts’ own principles, the meaning of a term is to be 
determined by accepted usage in a given context. The meaning 
of ‘necessary being’ here would be: God is a being who cannot 
not exist. 

This position is legitimate, on condition that it be carefully 
interpreted. Again ambiguities and the ontological argument 
lurk just around the corner. All we can know is that, granted 
contingent beings exist, God cannot not exist as their necessary 
cause. We can never kick away this supporting prop of our 
knowledge in the contingent world, even after the proof of God’s 
existence. We can never get insight into the unconditioned neces- 
sity, that there cannot not have been a God. Hence all I think 


10 Comment. in Peri Hermeneias, lect. 5, n. 20 (ed. Leonina). 


11E.g., A. Rainer in his answer to Findlay, in New Essays, p. 68. 
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the expression really can mean for us is that, granted that we 
know God does exist because creatures exist, He must be the kind 
of being that could not have acquired existence nor can ever lose 
it; in a word, given His existence, He must be eternal, because 
He is self-sufficient, the completely sufficient reason for His own 
existence. 

Thus self-sufficiency, not necessity, seems to me the primary 
attribute of God in the order of our discovery from which all the 
others must be deduced. I know some scholastics will object 
that when they call God the ‘ens necessarium’ what this really 
means is ens a se or self-sufficient being. This may indeed be 
what they intend. Yet the two concepts in themselves are by no 
means identical. The proposition, ‘God is a self-sufficient be- 
ing,’ does not formally of itself state whether God can or cannot 
not exist, but only that, given His existence it must be totally 
independent. The second proposition, ‘God cannot not exist,’ 
can be posited only, it seems to me, as a corollary or deduction 
from the first, given the existence of such a self-sufficient being. 

What I am leading up to here is a suggestion, which may strike 
you as rather radical, but which I don’t think really is so, unless 
following closely St. Thomas himself is to be considered radical. 
It is that modern theistic philosophy, including most of the scho- 
lastic traditions, has stressed necessary being entirely too much 
as the first and most essential attribute of God, as the character- 
istic predicate about God. This is already evident enough in 
Kant, and all too obvious among the analysts, most of whom 
seem to know of no other absolute attribute of God save that of 
necessary being. Yet St. Thomas himself, curiously enough, 
never lists it at all among the attributes of God in his elaborate 
treatises on this part of natural theology. Even in the third way 
he proves God only as a necessary being (which for him means 
incorruptibility) which has its necessity from itself and not from 
another like the created spirits. The later stronger meaning of 
‘necessary ’ was already taken care of by attributes that were 
more fundamental and less subject to ambiguity, such as unpar- 
ticipated, uncaused or self-sufficient being, identity uf essence of 
existence, subsistent act of existence, eternity, and so forth. 

In view, therefore, of the peculiarly numerous logical tangles 
and ambiguities to which the term ‘ necessary ’ is subject, espe- 
cially in contemporary philosophy, I believe it would promote 
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clarification of the real issues with the analysts—as well as take 
a good bit of wind out of the sails of their critique of theistic 
language—if theistic philosophers would at least for a while 
either abstain from or play down the description of God in terms 
of ‘necessary being’ and substitute instead less ambiguous and 
less vulnerable expressions like ‘ self-sufficient being’ and the 
like. Red herrings would then disturb the philosophical fishing 
less. (The objection has been raised at this point that if the 
term ‘necessary being’ is to be barred then its correlative ‘ con- 
tingent being’ should fall under the same ban. The point is 
excellent, if ‘contingent’ is taken to mean that which can exist 
or not exist. That is why in my own teaching I always define it 
as that (existing) being which does not contain within itself the 
sufficient reason for its own existence.) 

The second major line of attack against the meaningfulness of 
theistic language is based on the falsifiability criterion of mean- 
ing. This has been exploited with great subtlety and virtuosity 
by Flew and others and can be quite disconcerting the first time 
one encounters it.!* According to its proponents, this criterion is 
less restrictive and more metaphysically neutral than the overtly 
empirical verification rule of meaning of the positivists. The 
falsifiability rule specifies only that in order for a proposition to 
possess Meaning it must be possible for us to conceive what it 
would be like for it to be false, i.e., to specify some possible state 
of affairs which, if realized, would render it false. In other 
words, no proposition is meaningful unless it has some meaning- 
ful opposite, so that its truth or falsity would make some specifi- 
able difference in the world. Thus if I assert ‘John is a loyal 
citizen,’ and yet, when confronted with a series of his acts such 
as passing information to a foreign power, sabotage, espionage, 
ete., it turns out that I would accept no possible mode of action 
as incompatible with, or capable of falsifying this assertion, then 
the proposition ‘John is a loyal citizen’ no longer carries any 
truly informative meaning and becomes equivalent to the empty 
tautology, ‘John is John.’ As Wittgenstein put it in his Tracta- 
tus, such propositions play a useful role indeed in purely formal 


12 See, for example, the discussion on “ Theology and Falsification” led 
off by Flew in New Essays, pp. 96-130. Sydney Hook constantly exploits 
the same principle, as in his little summa of modern difficulties, “ Modern 
Knowledge and the Idea of God,” Commentary, 29 (1960), 205-16. 
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logic; but they say nothing about the world, and in this sense are 
said to have no meaning. 

There is no doubt that this criterion is extremely useful and 
effective in the natural sciences and in all empirical fields. Karl 
Popper, the philosopher of science who is credited with its elabo- 
ration, has shown this brilliantly.1* What happens when it is 
applied to metaphysics? According to a widespread interpreta- 
tion (though I am not at all convinced it is necessary), all strictly 
transcendental predicates like being, ontological truth, goodness, 
etc., are eliminated as generating meaningless propositions, since 
in the nature of the case they have no specifiable opposites. (I 
have my own theory on how to handle this problem but there is 
no time to discuss that here.) 

In the area of natural theology the principle produces its most 
telling results when applied to attributes like provident, loving, 
and the like. Thus the believer in God is led to assert that he 
believes in God’s loving providence over his whole life and the 
life of all men. When questioned, however, as to what evidence 
he would accept as contrary to, or tending to falsify, this belief, 
it turns out that he will admit no possible specifiable state of 
affairs or events, no matter how catastrophic, as militating in the 
least against the truth of his belief. God’s providence is asserted 
to be more and more mysterious and hidden in these cases, but 
still always present. 

Under these conditions, the analyst concludes, there is actually 
no discernible difference in meaning between asserting that God 
is provident and that He is not provident, since the world could 
be exactly the same in ¢ither case. ‘ Providence’ then is only a 
synonym for ‘ whatever happens’ or ‘ whatever God lets happen.’ 
‘God is provident’ means no more than God lets happen what- 
ever happens. 

This line of critique should be especially interesting and chal- 
lenging to us, because it forces one to clarify his thoughts both 
about meaning and about the precise relation of the divine attri- 
butes to empirical evidence. Two lines of reply lie open and have 
been followed by theistic philosophers. The first accepts falsi- 
fiability as a valid criterion of meaning and takes up the chal- 
lenge of showing how attributes like providence can pass its test. 
John Hicks has attempted to do this in his remarkable little 
book, Faith and Knowledge, by locating the falsifying evidence 


13 The Logic of Scientific Discovery (London: Hutchinson, 1958). 
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on the other side of the grave. The analysts have no right to 
insist, he maintains, that the falsifying evidence must be of the 
order of sensibly observable experience in this life without falling 
back into the a priori dogmatic empiricism of the positivists 
whom they have ostensibly repudiated." 

The second line of response follows quite a different path. It 
refuses on principle to accept the falsifiability criterion of mean- 
ing as universally valid or legitimate for all areas of discourse. 
In the first place, by its nature it can apply only to particular or 
limited coneepts which negate something beyond themselves. But 
we are bound to come at last to certain ultimate, all-embracing 
concepts necessary to describe reality as a whole or as such. In 
the nature of the case terms expressing the latter cannot allow of 
any specifiable opposites in the real order. In the second place, 
they contend, when the proponents of the criterion insist that it 
be satisfied by specifying some definite state of affairs which 
would falsify a proposition, they are actually reintroducing only 
a more subtle and concealed form of the old empirical verifica- 
tion principle, in which some kind of empirically verifiable 
experience again becomes the touchstone of all true meaning. 
In other words, the criterion is still too narrow and restrictive, 
still commanded by a veiled dogmatic empiricism of Humean 
ancestry. 

Whatever path of response one chooses to follow, one conclu- 
sion seems to me to emerge with certainty. It is absolutely fatal 
to any proper understanding or defense of the attributes of God, 
whether from the philosophical or the religious point of view, to 
deduce them from, or test them by, any particular empirical evi- 
dence in this life as the necessary condition for their validity. 
Philosophically, onee the existence of an infinite first cause of 
being has been demonstrated from creatures, the attributes must 
be deduced by strict a priori metaphysical necessity from the 
divine essence as creative cause without any attempt to specify 
in any determinate, let alone empirical, way the mode of posses- 
sion or exercise of this perfection in God himself. Religiously 
speaking, the believer in God must believe that God is provident 
over his life because of a total, global commitment of confidence 

14 Cornell Univ. Press, Ithaca, 1957, pp. 145-63. See also I. Crombie in 
his answer to Flew in New Essays, p. 109 ff., esp. pp. 124-30. 


15 Both Charlesworth and Collins make this point in their forthcoming 
articles (see note 1). 
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and trust in God for what and who He is in Himself, leaving a 
completely blank check to God as to how He wishes to manifest 
and exercise this providence, justice, etc., hence laying down no 
empirical conditions of our own choosing by which we would 
judge God’s performance, at least in this life. This point I con- 
sider extremely important. And the challenge of the analysts 
here can perform the valuable service of smoking out ruthlessly 
any hidden empiricism in either our philosophical theology or our 
religious life. 

In the short space left to me I would like merely to indicate 
briefly the type of position characteristic of those language ana- 
lysts who attempt to give a positive explanation of the meaning- 
fulness of propositions about God.'® Most of them, as we men- 
tioned earlier, take for granted the invalidity of any attempt at 
strict demonstrative inference from creatures to the existence of 
God. God as an existent entity can be discovered only through 
some extra-rational (or at least extra discursive and extra-logi- 
cal) path of knowledge such as religious experience, the leap of 
faith in response to inner invitation, or some kind of intuitive 
insight akin to that of the poet or the artist. Language about 
God, therefore, has as its proper and legitimate role to express 
the trans-empirical object of this experience or insight and our 
relations towards it in appropriately odd symbolic language 
analogous, according to some, to the language of poetry and the 
other arts. 

Some are even more cautious about the referent of such lan- 
guage. What religious language is really aiming at expressing, 
according to Robert Hare, for example, is not so much an entity 
in the universe as a certain blik, to use his own now famous 
expression, i.e., a certain distinctive way of looking at reality 
that is different from the blik of others looking on the same 
world and the same facts.1* The difficulty here, of course, is that 


16 FE .g., several authors of the essays in Faith and Logic (not all can 
properly be classified as linguistic analysts), esp. Crombie and Hare, to- 
gether with the latter two’s contributions to New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology; also A. MacIntyre, “The Logical Status of Religious Belief,” 
and R. Hepburn, “ Poetry and Religious Belief,” in Metaphysical Belie/s 
(note 4), together with the latter’s Christianity and Paradoz: Critical 
Studies in 20th Century Theology (London, 1958), and Ramsey’s work 
mentioned in note 18. 


17 In his answer to Flew in New Essays, pp. 99-103. 
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there seems to be no rational method of comparing and judging 
one blik with another with respect to truth, falsity, or relative 
objective preferability. In addition, the historical and dogmatic 
statements of Christian revelation tend to take on the status of 
apt parables rather than literal assertions of matters of fact. We 
are here uncomfortably close to Braithwaite’s openly empiricist 
interpretation of religious statements as expressing nothing more 
than an “ agapeistic attitude ” toward life, accompanied, by illus- 
trative parables. 

Studies are beginning to appear, however, of increasing depth 
and seriousness. Such are Ian Ramsey’s Religious Language 8 
and particularly Ninian Smart’s Reasons and Faiths..® The 
latter makes a sober and nuanced study of characteristic religious 
statements in several great religious traditions like Hinduism and 
Buddhism, and comes to the conclusion that no single statement 
about God in a given religious tradition—and the same could be 
extended to philosophical traditions—can be properly interpreted 
except in the context of the system of thought and practice as a 
whole; he attempts also to work out sample models for this kind 
of meaning-analysis. This is a truly fruitful line of research. 

It is true that most of these positive approaches so far reveal 
strong affinities with the traditional Protestant emphasis on per- 
sonal religious experience over the rational demonstrative re- 
sources of natural philosophic reason. Many, too, are disturb- 
ingly ambiguous or enigmatic about the objective reference of 
propositions about God. Yet I think it would be a mistake to 
write them all off as following a blind alley or as incapable of 
illuminating traditional theism, whether philosophical or reli- 
gious. Many are breaking important new ground, it seems to 
me, by expressing in different, still groping language valuable 
insights already present in Newman and other contemporary 
Christian and Jewish existentialists and personalists. 


18 London: SCM Press, 1957. A rough summary of the main message 
of the book might be given as follows: (1) Propositions about God in 
religious language are discernment-commitment statements, i.e., express not 
bare matters of fact but a new personal dimension to the universe, followed 
by personal response or commitment; (2) They are evocative of medita- 
tion; (3) The ‘attributes’ of God do not pretend to represent the divine 
nature, but, starting from appropriate ‘stories’ in our experience, point us 
in a definite positive direction along a line of perfection at the end of 
which God stands in mystery; (4) Historical and certain dogmatic state- 
ments play a role analogous to parables. 


19 New York: Humanities Press, 1959. 
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What of the traditional technical tool of all metaphysical the- 
ology, analogy? In line with their extreme wariness of becoming 
embroiled in anything like traditional metaphysical positions or 
disputes, analysts for the most part steer clear both of the term 
and the technical theory of analogy. They prefer the term 
‘ parable,’ now the most widely used expression. To diminish the 
metaphorical and mythical connotations ordinarily associated 
with it, some insist, like Crombie, that by this they understand 
“not fables,” but “ faithful parables.” 2° It would be interesting 
and fruitful to explore the resources of such a concept and sce 
how much of the positive content of the doctrine of analogy, if 
any, it is capable of supporting and expressing in its own perhaps 
analogous way. As it is used at present, however, by most ana- 
lysts, it seems to me that there is a significant gap or discon- 
tinuity between the two concepts which it will be difficult to 
bridge without radically transforming one or the other. 

In summary, then, I would say that the contemporary critique 
of theistic language on the part of language analysis philosophy, 
both negative and positive, has produced so far no ultimate 
weapon against sound philosophical theism, on the one hand, and 
some locally effective anti-fog devices against muddled theism, 
whether philosophical or religious, on the other. Its principal 
merits and positive role for the future in this field seem to me 
to be these: first, to act as watchdog against confused or slipshod 
thinking in philosophical theism; secondly, and perhaps more im- 
portant, to serve as instrument for the determination of the exact 
status and positive meaning of religious language, especially of 
the literary and mystical type, and above all in cultures foreign 
to our own. The essential condition for its success, however, is 
that it be always used as an instrument subordinate to, not re- 
placing or dispensing with, authentic intellectual insight, both 
philosophical and religious. Finally, this much may be said with 
certainty: the application of linguistic analysis to language 
about God has rendered at least this not inconsiderable service 
to both philosophical and theological theism, namely, it has stim- 
ulated us to a new and much keener awareness of the unique 


originality and oddness of all human language and thought about 
God. 


W. Norris Cuarkg, S.J. 
Fordham University 





20 Crombie, “The Possibility of Theological Statements,” in Faith and 
Logic, pp. 69-77. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division A: A PHiILosopHy or LANGUAGE: BACKGROUND FoR ANALYTIC 
PuiLosopHy: Ropert Kreycue, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Role of Linguistic Analysis in Error Analysis 


Linguistic Analysis is here understood not as a doctrine, but as a 
method. This is not meant to imply that those who historically represent 
the movement vaguely described as Linguistic Analysis do not have their 
doctrines—a great variety of doctrines for that matter. Methods are al- 
ways in some way related to doctrinal matters. 

Linguistic Analysis understood as method has been largely character- 
ized as “therapeutic,” as aiming to bring cure to matters philosophical 
where cure seems needed and to do so by looking very closely at the lan- 
guage in which these matters have been presented. Therapy is related to 
disease. In philosophy such disease is commonly called “ error ”—although 
there is of course a greate difference. Whereas the general diagnosis: 
“Something is wrong with the body,” can easily be made and is most of 
the time justified, it is much more difficult to declare a given piece of 
philosophizing as diseased and get away with it—particularly the philoso- 
pher who has the disease will not be ready to recognize it. This has, of 
course, important implications—we cannot dwell on them here. 

When mentioning the therapeutic aim of Linguistic Analysis understood 
as a method one may easily think of that phase of the movement where 
it was considered to be a radical cure, able to dispose of whole portions of 
the body philosophical, such as Metaphysics or Ethics—as mere cancer- 
ous growth, simply by analyzing the language used in these branches of 
traditional philosophy. This can now be considered largely a matter of 
the past and I do not intend to speak about this phase, highly interesting 
as it is. 

In fact, I intend not so much to talk about Linguistic Analysis, but pri- 
marily to do some analyzing. Methods are best shown in practice. Be- 
fore setting up a demonstration of how Linguistic Analysis can be used 
therapeutically on a given piece of philosophy which is in need of such 
treatment, I feel I have to make a few general remarks. 

1) It still seems necessary to point out that Linguistic Analysis is in it- 
self completely independent of the positivistic climate with which it is 
often associated in the public mind, particularly since Ayer’s book Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic became something like a best-seller. Ayer is not 
at all representative for the movement as a whole, nor is Linguistic Analy- 
sis to be identified with the “Semantics” of the neo-positivistic Vienna 
Circle. Linguistic Analysis has been called, and I think with some justi- 
fication, “ Prolegomena to a Future Metaphysics.” 

Linguistic Analysis is certainly a very “sober” undertaking, cautioning 
against the danger of being carried away which looms large in philosophy 
and it may often have “sobering” effects on fanciful speculations. But it 
is an approach open for the riches of the world around us and in us, or 
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at least it is compatible with and helpful for such an approach. It cer- 
tainly does not, as such, strangle the philosophical mind in which the 
power of wondering is strong and searching forward, as is shown in Witt- 
genstein’s Philosophical Investigations one of the most open-minded and 
original philosophical utterances of our age. That with others it becomes 
sometimes an instrument of petty narrowness of outlook and a disguise 
for a negativistic approach is undeniable. As must be said of every 
method: it all depends on how it is used. No method works for itself. 
Linguistic Analysis considered as a way of having the method do it for 
the philosopher is a gross misunderstanding. And we may even consider 
such attempts as a means of escape from the responsibilities of thinking 
a way of trying to avoid acting as a person—and that is something which 
in turn is in need of analysis of another type: psycho-analysis. 

2) Linguistic Analysis—since the days of Moore’s Principia Ethica (1903) 
—has taken considerations of “every-day language” as very important. 
The question “ Would we say that?” is a characteristic phrase, often used 
in this method. In Wittgenstecin’s Philosophical Investigations we find 
time and again such phrases as “Ask yourself: On what occasion, for 
what purpose, do we say this?” (489) or “When we say that such and 
such is the case, what do we really mean by that?” As one has spoken 
of the “ wisdom of the body,” we may similarly invoke a sort of “ wisdom 
of ordinary language ”—at least as a guide towards a better understanding 
of what it is all about in a given case of philosophizing. “Strained lan- 
guage” may be a first alarming sign and could occupy a place similar say 
to pain in a general symptomatology of philosophical diseases—although 
there is an important difference, for it is more likely that another would 
notice the “strain” more readily than the philosopher-author himself. 

Linguistic Analysis is free from the professional disease of many philo- 
sophical schools: disdain of what ordinary people have to say. In the 
concern for ordinary language the pre-philosophical contact with the sub- 
ject matter is reflected. 

On the other hand, Linguistic Analysis stresses the danger for the phi- 
losopher of being misled by language. The same expression, which, when 
taken in the right way, is a guide to philosophical understanding, can be- 
come to the unwary philosopher a “systematically misleading expression ” 
to use the phrase of Professor Ryle. The extent to which philosophical 
problems can be reduced or even eliminated by Linguistic Analysis 1s, 
however, the crucial question. 

3) An important aspect of Linguistic Analysis is the recognition that 
words “function” and that—to quote Wittgenstein—‘ One cannot guess 
how a word functions. One has to look at its use and learn from it.” (340) 
The use of a word determines its meaning within a given text. When we 
are confronted with a text we cannot just assume that we know what the 
words really mean here, i.e. what the author makes them do for him. But 
how can we find out? Starting from some standard meaning in which the 
word in question is often used we will have to see how it is made to func- 
tion within a sentence or within a whole larger context. This is, of course, 
nothing entirely new, it is however done with a more explicit awareness 
and more methodically by the philosophers of Linguistic Analysis. 
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4) One of the most important considerations in this respect is the fol- 
lowing: Our speaking serves different aims. It happens easily that the 
meaning a word may assume when the speaker is pursuing one type of 
discourse is not identical with the meaning it may have in another. Witt- 
genstein has called attention to this aspect of language by speaking of 
different “language-games.” The comparison is taken from the fact that 
in a given game a certain set of rules obtains and one has to observe these 
rules when playing the game. In a similar way we have to observe the 
rules which obtain in a given type of speaking (e.g. reporting, or giving 
directions, or speculating about an event, etc.) and any mixing up of such 
rules can result in fatal confusion. When reading a text, we must find 
out what game is played. This, of course, takes place on different scales. 

So much for preliminaries. And now for our case. I first will present the 
text to be analyzed and indicate its background. Secondly, I will apply 
Linguistic Analysis to it. Thirdly, it will be shown why Linguistic Analy- 
sis must be augmented by other methods. 

I have chosen as an example something which will qualify as an error 
with many thinkers since it has been rejected by both traditionally minded 
philosophers and “ Analysts” of all shades: the psychologistic interpreta- 
tion of logic, which started with John Stuart Mill. 

The historical background is generally well known: Frege, Bradley, Hus- 
serl and many others have attacked “ psychologism,” as it was called.2 

The general line of thought is this: logic deals with thinking—thinking 
is going on in minds. A science about this subject matter is therefore to 
be a branch of psychology. 

The interest in such a position lies in the fact that therewith logic would 
appear as “empirical” i.e. as formulating “laws” through the observation 
of regularities. Logic would thus qualify as a “natural science.” 

The exponents of a psychologistic interpretation of logic had, of course, 
to face the formidable tradition that logic deals with absolute truth; that 
there is nothing empirical about it. It is at this point that the role of lan- 
guage enters. The psychologists, to lend plausibility to their revolutionary 
position, had to attempt to phrase logical laws, or principles, in empirical 
language, so that they would look like descriptions of regularities as one 
can observe them in the world of facts. John Stuart Mill says of the 
principle of contradiction: “It is the generalization of a mental act, which 
is of continual occurrence, and which cannot be dispensed with in reason- 
ing.” 3 

When I said that language is used to lend plausibility to the thesis, I 
do not mean that the author tries to deceive the readers while he himself 
“sees through it.” It is rather a sort of self deception by linguistic 


1“TLogic is not a science distinct from, and coordinate with psychology. 
So far as it is a science at all, it is a part, or branch of psychology.” Ez- 
amination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, Vol. Il (New York: Holt, 
1884), p. 145. 


*It has found a recent defender in J. B. Kantor, Psychology and Logic, 
Two Volumes (Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, 1945). 


3 Op. cit., p. 487. Cf. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, 2 ed., p. 81. 
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means. Although other aspects have to be considered, from the linguistic 
point of view we can speak of a transgression from one language game 
to another. To demonstrate such transgression, I have chosen a passage 
quoted by Husserl and taken from the work of the German logician Hey- 
mans, because it presents the transition within one single sentence. It 
reads (in translation) 


Two judgments recognized as contradictory cannot simultaneously 
exist In one consciousness.4 


It must be added that this proposition purports to be a formulation of, 
not a sequence to, the principle of contradiction. The critical term is 
“judgment.” By predicating of it “existence in a consciousness” it is 
used in a language game of describing facts or summarizing observations 
about regularities concerning facts. This means that we have to think of 
judgments as mental events happening in a mind at a given moment. The 
term “contradictory,” however, points to another use of the term “ judg- 
ment.” 

Judgments are characterized as contradictory not in su far as they are 
mental events; or rather, in this respect there is no limitation of one act of 
judging contradicting another. It is as to their content that they possibly 
can be characterized as contradictory. The term “judgment” is, therefore, 
used in two different meanings. 

When we look at the adjective by which it is qualified we could replace 
“judgment” by “ proposition.” If we look at the use made of this term 
by the predicate, we could replace it by “act of judging.” This double 
meaning is, however, concealed by the equivocal use of another term, 
namely “cannot simultaneously exist.” This term would properly appear 
in the descriptive language game. It would then mean that we have never 
observed the co-existence of “a” and “b” and therefore we feel entitled 
to formulate, with all the caution necessary in inductive procedures, the 
“law” that “a” and “b” cannot co-exist. This would make sense, at 
least as far as the consistent use of terms is concerned, or, we may also 
say, as far as the observing of the rules of one language game is concerned, 
when applied to judgments as mental events. If, however, we switch to 
the other language game and speak of contradictory propositions, the term 
“cannot” acquires a much stronger meaning; that of incompatibility in 
an absolute sense. “Two contradictory propositions cannot co-exist” 
would then mean “cannot both be true.” 

What we have done so far is to show that two terms in the passage un- 
der investigation have been used in such a way that it is impossible to lo- 
cate them in the context of one consistently played language game. It is 
precisely that double equivocation which makes the detection of such 
switching from one language game to the other difficult. This becomes 
apparent when we replace the quoted passage by two propositions which 
clearly belong to two different language games and are in conformity with 
their respective rules. We should thus read: 


4“... dass gleichzeitig in einem Bewusstsein als widersprechend erkannte 
Urteile nebeneinander nicht bestehen kénnen.” Die Gesetze und Elemente 
des wissenschaftlichen Denkens, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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1. Two contradictory propositions are incompatible (cannot both be 
true). 

A consciousness (mind) recognizing two propositions as being con- 
tradictory cannot have the conviction that both be true. 


2 


The latter would simply mean that if we recognize two propositions to 
be contradictory, we recognize them to be contradictory, that is, having 
different truth values. 

This is, I think, as far as linguistic analysis can bring us. But much 
more can be said about an error than this. 

It previously was said that language can lend plausibility to an er- 
roneous thesis: we are now able to point out what this actually means, at 
least in our case. The possibility of equivocal use of a term has certain 
presuppositions; namely, a certain relationship between the meanings. 
There is a “kinship” between the meanings of judgment, as “ mental fact 
of judging” and “ proposition,” a sort of structural closeness obtains be- 
tween them. 

In brief outline we may say this. The mental event of judging, that is, 
of considering something to be so and so, is about propositions. What the 
precise interrelationship is between propositions “as such” and mental 
events concerned with them needs clarification by some sort of reflection 
which goes further than “ linguistic analysis.” In some way or other we 
have to “find out” how these things are related. By what procedures we 
do that and what name we give to such procedures is secondary. The im- 
portant thing is that thinkers actually do such things. 

Turning to the term “cannot” we find that its double usage is made 
possible; that is, can pass in actual talk without being immediately no- 
ticed, because of another type of kinship obtaining between the two mean- 
ings actually used. When we say that “a” and “b” cannot co-exist the 
question immediately arises, “why not?” One possible answer is, we are 
inclined to think that “a” and “b” cannot co-exist because we never 
found them together, as we might say of two chemicals that they cannot 
mix because we have never come across a case where they did. But we 
can mean the “cannot” also in a stricter sense, that is, in the sense of in- 
compatibility. By using the term “ cannot,” without explaining what ac- 
counts for the exclusion, we have a typical “ vague” use of the term; that 
is, the term is capable of, and in the given context in need of, further 
qualification. In our case the absolute character of the “cannot” could be 
interpreted as a matter of definition, of a rule, or a matter of essential 
truth according to the exact context of procedure. Formulating rules when 

constructing ” a coherent logical symbolism or analyzing inherent prop- 
erties of forms of propositions are connected but distinct frames of refer- 
ence. In both “absoluteness” obtains although this writer wants to make 
it clear that he is far from underwriting the positivistic tenet that absolute 
truth is merely to be found in tautologies. This whole issue is of para- 
mount importance and the positivistic assumption that truth is to be found 
only where either some sort of empirical verification can be produced or 
where we have tautologies is blocking the fruitful development of philoso- 
phy. Here too, as it has been so often in the past, the break-through out 
of a wrong alternative is the path to philosophical progress. 
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The linguistic maneuvering of the term is, however, not the error itself, 
Behind it is what in a precise sense can be called a confusion, a pouring 
together of two thoughts into one linguistic expression. It is a sort of 
quasi-action which treats two distinct states of affairs as if they were one. 
We have previously seen that the original proposition had to be trans- 
formed into two propositions in order to be linguistically correct, that is, 
in order not to mix up two language games. We now can see that behind 
the mixing of two language games lies an identification, or better, a non- 
distinction, of two separate states of affairs. 

But not every two distinct states of affairs can possibly be treated in 
this way, that is, can possibly be handled as if they were one. They must 
have a certain relationship to one another. In our case we can say that 
facts belonging to the psychology of thinking are in a certain way related 
to the logical principle of contradiction. To respect logical principles 
could, for instance, be considered a norm separating sound from unsound 
or normal from abnormal thinking. We can now with greater precision say 
in what the error consisted in the case under analysis. It mistook inter- 
dependence for identity. 

But the question still remains how does such an error come to pass. 
This is, of course, a question of individual psychology and can really be 
approached only by biographical studies. What would be found would 
probably amount to a case of prejudice in the strict sense; that is, the 
thesis proceeds the argumentation for it. The author also has, for reasons 
of his own, made up his mind about the scientific character of logic and 
now looks for evidence. Relatedness of states of affairs may then easily 
look like identity, particularly if language is used in such a way as to con- 
ceal the aspects of non-identity. If prejudice is really at the root of our 
error, as we cannot prove, but may assume for the sake of pointing out 
what may be considered typical, the question then arises how do such 
prejudices come about. Here we have to look for the polemical context 
and that means for the historical conditions under which a given error is 
committed. 

Very often thinkers have ‘an axe to grind. They find themselves con- 
fronted with views which do not do justice to what they are -particularly 
concerned with. In a positive way they may be impressed by certain 
phenomena and pursue them by disregarding others. A man advocating a 
psychologistie interpretation of logic may, for instance, (like F. C. 8. 
Schiller) be really interested in living thinking: in what thinking can do 
for the concrete individual, how barren a mere formal procedure may be, 
ete. All these are very good and noble concerns but they have very little 
to do with the issue at hand, that is, what kind of science logic is. For 
a true analysis such a historical context is of paramount importance. 

All this is said by way of briefly pointing out certain directions in which 
the analysis of an erroneous piece of philosophizing had to proceed. Cer- 
tainly much thought ought to be given to the precise role which language 
plays in the coming about of error and how language analysis can be help- 
ful in its detection, but it seems evident that linguistic analysis has to be 
supplemented by other methods. 

Batouin V. ScHWARZ 
Fordham University 
1960 
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Problem (b): Semantics: A Philosophy and/or a Psychology 


Before beginning a consideration of the philosophy or psychology of 
language, it may be well to clarify the meaning of the word semantics as 
it is used today. In general, semantics has meant the study of the mean- 
ing of words. Since words have a symbolic function, the basis of which 
is not clear, semantics is used differently by different thinkers. Words 
symbolize ideas which in turn symbolize things. Words are instrumental 
signs of ideas which are formal signs of objects. When, therefore, we con- 
sider the meaning of words, we must consider them in one of three ways: 

a) in their relation to the ideas of the user, syntactics, relation of signs 

to one another 

b) in their relation to the objects they should signify, semantics 

c) in relation to the listener or reader, pragmatics. 


In other words, semantics considers language in its expressive, representa- 
tive, and communicative aspect. While thus ostensibly dealing with ex- 
ternal signs, the semanticists implicitly reveal a philosophy underlying the 
questions they raise about language and the answers they propose. For if 
they deal with the adequacy of words to represent reality, they must first 
have an idea of reality—monistic or dualistic. If they deal with the rela- 
tion of words to the thinker or to the listener, they must have a theory of 
man—materialistic or again dualistic. Therefore, under the guise of se- 
mantics—or of improving communication, various universities are spread- 
ing the philosophy of the logical positivists. 

Two aspects only of the philosophy of language will be considered here— 
as they are expressed in the works of Peirce and Carnap and in the works 
of the general semanticists such as Korzybski, Hayakawa and Rapoport. 
The two former are well known to you. The general semanticists have a 
more popular influence both in universities and on the general public. 
They began officially with the publication of Korzybski’s work Science and 
Sanity in 1933. Today, through the International Society of General Se- 
mantics, with its organ Hic. and the Institute of General Semantics, the 
general semanticists are endeavoring to make people aware of the emo- 
tional impact of words and of the relativity of meaning. As Wilhelmsen 
describes this movement in Man’s Knowledge of Reality, [p. 50] it is 


A popularized brand of positivism ... already the common intellectual 
diet of millions of the semi-educated in the United States and Great 
Britain. The conviction is abroad in the great universities that if lan- 
guage could only be fossilized into rigid mathematical and logical 
symbols on the level of science and reduced to simple statements and 
exhortations on the level of practical life, all our intellectual and so- 
cial problems would wither away. 


The two aspects considered here are the principle of verifiability as put 
forth by both Peirce and Carnap and adopted by the general semanticists, 
and the psychological influence of language on metaphysics as described by 
the general semanticists. 
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Peirce deals with the meaning or verifiability of words; Carnap goes 
further to discuss the verifiability of statements. Both use the same crite- 
rion. Peirce wished to show that a word has meaning only if it can be 
verified in experience. “ Our idea of anything is our idea of the sensible 
effects. . . . Reality consists in the peculiar sensible effects which partak- 
ing of it produce.”1 In order to verify the meaning of a word, translate 
it into a hypothetical statement, “If this is hard, it will not be scratched.” 
If the translation cannot be made, if the meaning of the word does not 
have sensible effects, the word is not false but meaningless. Another con- 
sequence of this is that if the sensible effects of two statements are the 
same, they are synonymous, no matter how they differ. Peirce’s example 
for this is the meaning of transubstantiation as held by the Protestanis 
and the Catholics. Since they both say the sensible effects are bread and 
wine, their beliefs are synonomous and there is no conflict. 

Carnap was concerned with the meaningfulness of statements. The only 
meaningfulness is found in mathematical statements and in empirical state- 
ments. The former are meaningful because they are deduced from assump- 
tions and are non-contradictory; the second are confirmed by experience. 
All other statements are not representative but expressive. They are 
emotive and poetic. Metaphysics joins poetry in being expressive and 
emotive. Of course there is some difficulty in verifying some statements of 
physicists which he does not wish to classify as mathematical assumptions. 
These can be verified indirectly by direct verification of propositions de- 
duced from these statements. However, in these cases, absolute certainty 
can never be attained. They are therefore called hypotheses. Carnap calls 
metaphysical “all those propositions which claim to represent knowledge 
about something which is over or beyond all experience, e.g. about the 
real Essence of things, about Things in themselves, the Absolute and such 
like.” He claims that he does not reject the reality of the physical world 
as false but as having no sense; the Idealist denial of the reality of the 
physical world also is not false but meaningless. “This question has not 
sense, because the reality of anything is nothing else than the possibility 
of its being placed in a certain system, in this case, in the space-time sys- 
tem of the physical world, and such a question has sense only if it con- 
cerns elements or parts, not if it concerns the system itself.” 2 

It is clear here that neither Peirce nor Carnap were concerned with the 
relation of language to the ideas of the thinker. They were directly con- 
cerned with the relation of the ideas to reality. This is not a language 
problem but an epistemological and metaphysical one. This is not a prob- 
lem regarding the adequacy of word to express reality but of thought to 
reach reality beyond the senses. It is a question of the validity of the 
metaphysical argument. It is the Kantian line of attacks as Copleston 
shows in Contemporary Philosophy. 


1Charles Peirce, “How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” Popular Scienc: 
Monthly, Vol. XII, January 1878 (pp. 286-302). 


2 Rudolph Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax, Chapter I. 
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For example, if the logical positivist, or Carnap or Peirce were to chal- 
lenge the meaningfulness of the statement “God is;” they would ask you 
to put it in hypothetical form together with an observation statement. 
We might say: 


“Tf God is, the world is in order. 
The world is in order. 
Therefore, God is. 


Supposing that the minor premise is accepted, they would still challenge 
the justification of the inference in the first premise. Just as Kant did, 
they have separated man’s knowledge into sense knowledge and purely in- 
tellectual knowledge based on assumptions such as we find in mathematics. 
They verify by direct return to the individual. The indirect knowledge of 
the individual by the intellect such as St. Thomas admits is, for them, in- 
sufficient. Existential metaphysics, in the right sense of the word, starts 
from and returns to the sensible world, seeking this return not as the sole 
criterion of verification but because the only “ proof” of metaphysical 
knowledge is not identity with the sensible world but its consistent iso- 
morphism coherent with experience. Yet this too can be challenged. In 
our way of understanding, we use the word conception to signify that in 
the word of our intellect is found the likeness of the things understood, 
though there be no identity of nature. (S.T. I, Q. 7, art. 2, resp. 2.) Per- 
haps Copleston’s explanation in Contemporary Philosophy (p. 38) will 
clarify this difficulty. He distinguishes between objective and subjective 
meaning. Objective meaning is the relation between the word and the 
thing. The logical positivists demand objective meaning in their criterion 
of verifiability. There is also subjective meaning which means the mean- 
ing in the mind of the speaker which he can express. This does have some 
objective reference. It is derivative. Now when we say man has a spiritual 
soul there can be no adequate objective reference to this since we never 
experience spirit or soul. Therefore subjective meanings of statements 
which touch existent realities which are beyond direct experience are neces- 
sarily analogical, and therefore imprecise. Man is unable to attain an ade- 
quate understanding of the objective meaning, not because there is no 
adequate objective meaning but because of man’s psycho-physical make-up. 
These men challenge us to clarify our claim that analogy is a legitimate 
form of inference. 

While Peirce and Carnap are concerned with the objective meaning, the 
general semanticists are more concerned with the subjective meaning. 

The general semanticists seem, at first, not to be concerned with the re- 
lation of thought to reality, but with the relation of word to reality. In- 
stead of holding that the meaning of a word lies in the sensible effects of 
the thing it represents, they hold that the meaning of the word lies in the 
sensible effect on the listener, speaker, or reader. The human reaction is 
the meaning. The semanticists have removed the idea from the semantic 
field. This theory springs from their theory regarding man, his semantic 
reactions and the nature of reality. Man is “one quarter of an inch re- 
moved from the ape”; semantic reactions are conditioned reflexes to 
speech stimuli without intervention of thought; and the world, as science 
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describes it, is in constant process. How would the robot communicate? 
We are using the language of Aristotle and this conditions us to look on 
the universe as containing stable objects. Their basic insight is that our 
language does our thinking for us. Benjamin Lee Whorff, whom they 
highly respect, said that no human culture could exist without a meta- 
physics and that language is its determinant. In other words, Aristotle and 
the Greek saw the world as a mass of stable objects because their science 
was so inadequate. They constructed their language to fit this vision and 
now we continue to use this language in spite of the fact that science 
shows everything in process. Now the perception experiments of Ames 
supports this psychological insight for these experiments show that even 
though we know that two balloons are stable and fixed, we see them as 
moving when they are deflated and inflated. In other words, the seman- 
ticists would say that we see the world as full of substances because that 
is the way we must express ourselves in a subject-predicate language. 
They turn to the language of the Indonesian, or to the Hopi, for example, 
where there are only verbs. One wonders whether the rough unformulated 
metaphysics of the ordinary Indonesian is one of substance and accidents. 
One semanticist wrote recently: “The impossibility of imagining action 
without an actor is not confined to the Thomists.” Is it only because we 
have only the word “ microphone” that we think of this as a microphone 
instead of as a process of moving atoms? This is a challenge not so much 
to man’s ability to get to reality as to the power of language to condition 
man to regard reality in its terms. This is a psychological problem first 
of all, concerning the relation of language to thinker. One writer has said: 

The main tenets of the Thomist system remain unacceptable to the 


general semanticist, because he sees in them the obvious reflections of 
the very linguistic habits from which he tries to free himself... 2 


Again he says: 


Classical metaphysics characteristically took seriously linguistic cate- 
gories which happened to be around and assumed that these categories 
constitute and adequate map of “ultimate reality” or assumed at 
least that “ultimate reality could be appproached via reasoning within 
the scope of these categories.3 
We could say that Kant’s categories are words, now, not ideas. This is a 
point upon which Father McMullen touched earlier. 

Besides this psychological influence of language on our thinking the gen- 
eral semanticists stress the improvement of communication by becoming 
aware of the relativity of meaning. Words mean different things to differ- 
ent people because of the differences in their backgrounds, etc. It cannot 
be stressed too often that the semanticists regard communication as a 
transfer of sounds—stimulus—response action on a physical level. While 
St. Thomas does not hold that communication is of words, but of ideas, 
he does admit that different people can have different ideas of the same 
reality. 


3 Anatol Rapoport, “General Semantics and Thomism,” Etc., XVI, 2, 
Winter 1959. 
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If therefore we speak of truth as it exists in the intellect, according to 
its proper nature, then there are many truths in many created intel- 
lects; and even in one and the same intellect according to the number 
of things known. (S.T. I, Q. 16; art. 5.) 


and again: 


Hence it is evident that a Catholic saying that an idol is not God 
contradicts the pagan asserting that it 1s God; because each of them 
uses this name God to signify the true God... . 
Neither a Catholic nor a pagan knows the very nature of God as 
it is in itself. So a pagan can take this name God in the same 
way when he says an idol is God as the Catholic does in saying 
an idol is not God. But if anyone should be quite ignorant of 
God altogether, he could not even name Him unless perhaps as 
we use names, the meanings of which we know not. (S.T. I, Q. 
3, art. 10.) 
St. Thomas holds that with respect to true universals, the concept is 
identical in all who arrive at them, if considered purely as a concept. If 
the intellect does come to a fully abstracted meaning or essence of a 
thing, it will be the same essence as another human intellect would get 
under the same conditions although the meaning in the broad sense of the 
general semanticists would be different. The general semanticists use 
meaning as if it were defined as the total personal reaction to something 
whereas St. Thomas uses his significatio as the completely abstracted part 
of that total reaction. The concept of circularity for example, as concept, 
is identical in all who arrive at it, but the impact may be different to a 
philosopher, a mathematician, and a basketball player. 

We can accept the relativity of truth, if by that we mean the relativity 
of the conformity of individual minds to reality. The human intellect can 
and does change its knowledge of reality and sometimes what men stated 
as true one year may not be stated as true in the next. There are no 
eternal truths in created intellects, since created intellects are not eternal. 
(Because our intellect is not eternal, neither is the truth of enunciable 
propositions which are formed by us eternal.) (S.T. I, 85, art. 6.) More- 
over, given the limitations of human knowledge, the conformity of the 
human mind to the reality is a growing conformity as more and more of 
the reality is revealed through the discoveries of science. In this sense, 
because man’s knowledge is relative to his age, the truth, as expressed by 
man, is relative and cumulative. But we are not condemned, then, to the 
uneasy uncertainty of complete relativism. It is the truth of things that 
cannot change and the truth of things is in the Mind that is not subject to 
change or time. 


Universals are independent of place and time. It does not follow 
from this that they are eternal except in an intellect if one exists that 
is eternal. (S.T. I, 16, art. 5, resp. 3.) 
The question, then, of the changing meaning of things and of words is not 
a simple one. The semanticists are right in calling our attention to it in 
an age when communication is carried on in such varied ways and among 
such varied peoples. 
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Things can change their meanings if we consider these meanings as being 
known by men who color them with past sense and emotional experiences; 
things, in themselves, in their deepest nature or meaning remain un- 
changed although their external appearances may change. The same thing 
is true of words. Words may change their meanings according to the age 
and culture and background of experience of the society using them; but 
the things which they represent, not the knowledge of them by the indi- 
vidual man, still have an unchanging meaning in the sense that they are 
conformed to the model or pattern which is unchangeable. The closer 
man’s knowledge is conformed to these archetypes, the closer the corre- 
spondence of his idea to the exemplar, and the closer words can express 
this knowledge man has, the truer will be his statements. Absolute iden- 
tity of human thought to thing, or word to thought is impossible, given 
the number of factors that go into the process by which man gets the 
thought and associates the word with the thought. 

The philosophers and/or psychologists of language have asked some 
good questions. They have callenged us again to admit and clarify the 
strength and weaknesses of metaphysical arguments. When they say that 
they reject our metaphysics because of the underlying tacit assumptions 
of our system (derived from language) and when they say that a meta- 
physical argument is not an argument at all but at an invitation to relate 
our observations, judgments and inferences to a certain set of images, we 
cannot dismiss such statements lightly. In the light of current psychology 
we must ask ourselves how much of our thinking is done to fit it with our 
language and how little of our language is made to fit in with our think- 
ing. When they state that meanings are relative, we cannot give a cate- 
gorical denial in the desire to safeguard the One Absolute. In order for 
our answer to be absolutely true, it must admit many relatives. Finally 
when they ask how statements which are unverifiable can be meaningful. 
we cannot give a categorical answer in the affirmative here, either. We 
must admit that metaphysics does not give objective meanings of extra- 
emperical things which are adequate and that our whole endeavor in meta- 
physics is to try to purify the subjective meaning to approximate the ade- 
quate objective meaning. In fact it is the great problem of metaphysics. 
That these philosophers, in questioning the validity and absoluteness of 
metaphysics, make us aware of the limitation of our thinking (which we 
sometimes claim to be absolute) is good and should bring forth fruitful 
insights. 


Moruer M. Gorman, RS.C.J. 
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Division B: ANALYTIC PHIOSOPHY AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY PHILOSO- 
pHIES: A CoMMON DEN /MINATOR: RoseMarRy LAvER, Chairman 


Problem: Language as Symbolic Function 


One of the perennial problems that has received greater attention in 
recent years is that concerned with the categories or predicaments. What, 
if any, is the relation between the structure of reality, the structure of the 
mind, and the structure of language? Linguistic analysts have issued a 
stern warning against any and every attempt to introduce a parallelism or 
correspondence between the structure of language and that of reality. In- 
veterate language habits, they say, necessarily falsify our view of the world 
by introducing hypostatizations and suppositions which are linguaform in 
origin. The analysts call for nothing less than a thorough critique of lan- 
guage which may help us to detect systematically misleading statements 
and, it is hoped, make it possible to ask the right questions. Moore as- 
sumes that if our questions are posed correctly, they will answer them- 
selves. The ghost that must be exorcised in this purification is the notion 
that linguistic entities have any ontological or metaphysical counterparts. 
The verification principle should replace all of the older correspondence 
theories. 

Those who deal with language as a symbolic form move in much the 
same direction. Here the aim is to de-mythologize language. This does 
not mean that Cassirer and his followers! are opposed to expressions that 
take the form of myth, poetry, or religion; nor would they do away with 
the rich and suggestive imagery which these forms contribute to life and 
society. But they maintain that the scientific and, more properly, the 
mathematical type of symbolism is the most advanced, the purest, the 
least misleading and ambiguous. Being relatively poor in imaginative 
content, it reveals the creative and constructive power of the spirit. It is 
never a picture of reality, and no one supposes that it is a mirror of a 
world prior to thought. It is the mind that is constitutive of the “ world ” 
and it symbolizes it on the various levels of poetry, art, religion, science, 
and language. Each mode of expression complements the others, but none 
of these symbolic languages offers any clue to what might be the structure 
of the extra-mental world. If they do manifest the existence of certain 
categories, these categories are only functions of the mind. 


* * * * * * 


Thus, two of the leading philosophies which hold the spotlight in the 
English-speaking world challenge the notion that there are categories in 
nature, secundum esse. The analysts trace all evil to those linguistic habits 
which surreptitiously translate language problems into metaphysical ques- 
tions by supposing that what is traditionally acceptable, secundum dict, is 


1 Much of what follows is suggested by Ernst Cassirer’s The Philosophy 
of Symbolic Forms: 1, Language; Il, Mythical Thought (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953 and 1955). 
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a guide to what might be true secundum esse. While the symbolists take 
a fatherly and somewhat patronizing attitude towards archaic symbolic 
forms (myth, poetry, art, religion) which fall short of the scientific ideal, 
still they are willing to give them “droit de cité” within the confines of 
their philosophical anthropology. No harm is done as long as we are aware 
that we are dealing with fancy and a kind of systematic illusion. It must 
always be remembered, however, that neither the formulae of science nor 
the categories of language have any ontological import beyond the insight 
which they may give us into the a priori functions of the mind. 

But must the traditional categories be reduced to linguistic legerdemain? 
Are they indicative only of the structure of the mind? Or is there not a 
sense in which the three realms of being, thought, and language all reflect 
one and the same intelligible world in three different modes? If they are 
different but necessary modes of the same intelligible reality, then they 
may enjoy a kind of mutual circumincession where reality is the source, 
thought the logos, and language that which is breathed forth as an expres- 
sion which proceeds both from thought and reality. 

If one supposes, as Kant does, that the mind is constitutive of experi- 
ence, then only a miraculous pre-established harmony could explain why 
the a priori structure of the mind resembles that of reality. To avoid in- 
troducing miracles, Kant, in his agnosticism regarding the noumenon, 
found it easier to assume that reality has no structure. Sartre, who also 
looks upon the world as a nauseous and monstrous jelly, is not too far re- 
moved from Kant. But for Sartre, it is not reason that creates forms and 
essences out of this unredeemed, protoplastic chaos, but the will. Thus, 
Sartre is a radical voluntarist and is much closer to Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer than to Kant. The latter still has enough of the rationalist 
and mechanist in him to require that the process of objectivization be de- 
termined spontaneously by the categories of the mind. But when we look 
a little further, we find that since the Forms of the Understanding are not 
in space and time and since they are not empirically discernible, we must 
seek some extrinsic criterion for ascertaining their number and character. 
What Kant does is to turn ‘to language, and here, through the tran- 
scendental deduction, he tabulates the various types of propositions and 
judgments and concludes to the twelve Concepts which are the conditions 
for the possibility of all experience on the intellectual level. This is 
logical enough once one has ruled out the pre-established harmony miracle 
and once it has been taken for granted that the structure of thought can- 
not have its origin in the structure of extra-mental reality. Cassirer, as a 
devout Kantian, follows the same procedure. It is true that his experience 
of evil in the world leads him in the direction of realism; but he is even 
more of an idealist than Kant when he insists that all languages and sym- 
bolic forms are expressions of the constitutive functions of the subject and 
not representative of reality. 

All of this is, of course, a reversal of the traditional point of view of the 
perennial philosophy which derives its categories from nature. But it 
should be noted that Aristotle was not unaware that predication is a 
mental act and that the word “category” itself (kategorein) refers pri- 
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marily to speech and language rather than to thought and reality. This 
has led some to the conclusion that Aristotle’s real categories are noth- 
ing hypostatizations of linguistic forms. Accidents are predicate attributes 
regarded as real entities and substance is the subject of attribution, a 
grammatical substantive turned into a subsistent reality. 

Perhaps Locke’s difficulty with substance arose from this kind of con- 
fusion. If an ignotum quid remains after the accidents of quantity and 
quality, ete. have been thought away, may this not be the ghost of the 
grammatical subject which persists even when its predicates are removed? 
In any case, Hume was no respecter of subjects, and he had no difficulty 
in getting rid of substance once it was suspected that Locke’s ghost was 
nothing but a grammatical entity. 

But this does not solve the real problem which is to determine the na- 
ture of language itself; and until we do this much of the discussion must 
remain inconclusive. Certainly one of the more obvious ways to approach 
the question of categories is to determine why language is necessary, what 
it purports to do, and how it is related to thought and reality. Here Cas- 
sirer’s approach, if not his conclusions, can throw some light on the sub- 
ject; for if language art, religion, poetry, and science are symbolic forms 
in and through which man expresses his view of the world on different 
levels, we might learn a lot by analysing the symbolic process itself, as an 
inevitable and necessary function of the knower. If we understand why 
we must symbolize or express our intentions in the gesture or the word or 
the art object, we may find a clue to the relationship which exists between 
symbolic modes and the modes of thought and reality. Kant deduced his 
categories through an analysis of language; Aristotle drew them from the 
real order, but not without an assist from linguistic structure. But both 
find a justification of the categories in language. There is a mysterious 
oneness in what is held to be true secundum esse, secundum intentionem, 
and secundum dict. For example, we are much influenced in our way of 
thinking and in our way of conceiving reality by the language we learn 
in childhood; so much so that a good bit of our thinking is done for us 
by the mechanics of language, be it Chinese, Hebrew, or English. Thought 
patterns are perhaps as much determined by the structure of language as 
by the structure of reality. We receive and submit to both; they are 
given to us when we come into the world and we are not at liberty to 
change them. 

What is definitely not given at birth is an innate mental structure. The 
mind has an almost infinite capacity to adapt itself to what is offered to 
it, but short of the pre-established harmony miracle there seems to be 
no evidence that there is a prefigurement in the mind of what will be later 
found in reality. Moreover, it is not the mind but thought which has a 
structure, and that structure is acquired partly through language habits 
and partly through our experience of the world. This does not mean that 
many intellectual processes are not entirely indigenous to the mind—there 
is no such thing as an act of judging in the extra-mental world—but it 
does mean that the passive intellect has no pre-fabricated categories to 
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which it submits the sensuous manifold. We can know and symbolize our 
experience on the various levels of vision, hearing, kinesthesis, imagination, 
and intelligence; each enjoys a certain autonomy and constitutes a 
“realm” or “sphere” of its own. Still, none of the faculties imposes a 
structure on experience. Within the realm of sight or hearing or imagina- 
tion, there is, initially, a pure receptivity. If, later on, we do impose a 
structure on what we know, this is due to habits or to adventitious opera- 
tional patterns which we acquire over a period of time. Some of these 
habits may be drawn from language patterns, some from social conven- 
tions, others from methods learned in the acquisition of special skills. 
But none of these forms is prior to experience. All that is innate is the 
power to acquire them. 

If it can be demonstrated that the mind of itself is tabula rasa in the 
sense I have indicated, then the critical problem is well on the way to be- 
ing solved. The only possible explanation for the structure of thought in 
relation to the categories must lie in something that is not the mind. 
Mental categories, while immanent to the mind, will then derive either 
from the real world which we experience or from some habit which we ac- 
quire and which we employ when we think; such habits are, above all, 
linguistic habits, social attitudes, or patterns derived from any source other 
than the mind. 

In this connection, I would like to make a brief excursion into the his- 
tory of symbolic forms. The clearest instance of pure, voluntary symbol- 
ism is to be found in mathematics. Mathematical symbolism constitutes a 
written language; but there is a great difference between the intuitive 
method of geometry and algebraic procedures. This will give us the key 
to an important distinction. It is easy to show by visual methods that th: 
area of a square on the diagonal of another square is twice that of the 
smaller square. Here the tools of demonstration are picture symbols which 
imitate the real order. But no one would maintain that the binomial theo- 
rem is a picture of reality. As mathematics develops it tends to depend 
less on pictorial and imitative instruments and to concentrate more on 
purely symbolic ones whose primary function is to indicate agreed upon 
operational procedures. 

In higher mathematics the visual aspect is greatly reduced and develop- 
ment takes place through the deliberate invention of arbitrary symbols to 
stand for complex operations. The symbol is a kind of anchor for th« 
mind, but it is certainly not a picture of the prescribed operation which 
ean only be known by definition. Even in arithmetic symbols replace 
pictorial images. The first four letters of the Roman numerical alphabet 
are generally regarded as representative of four fingers, while the V for 
five stands for the angle formed by the thumb and forefinger when the 
whole hand is outstretched to represent five units. The X for ten was ap- 
parently a picture symbol used to stand for the crossing out of ten units, 
a device found in early cave drawings and one used in keeping score to- 
day. The L for fifty is half a C (centum) with rectangular corners, and 
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so on. Numerals of this kind are understandably hard to manipulate. Im- 
agine trying to divide MDXLVII by XLIX2 

The importance of Arabic numerals lies in the fact that they overcame 
the pictorial limitations of the more archaic number systems. Hence, a 
circle and tail could stand for nine, and by placing another nine before it, 
one could easily express ninety-nine—which the French persist in calling 
four-score-ten-and-nine. With the invention of the symbol for nothing, it 
became possible to develop the whole system of minus quantities and to 
indicate thousandths and ten-thousandths by placing zeros after a decimal 
and before a digit. 

What is important here is that numbers ceased to be pictures of dis- 
crete objects. They became symbolic in the strict sense of the word and 
acquired their meaning by definition and convention. Algebraic symbolism 
and even the notations of calculus are simply more advanced and complex 
developments along the same line. This might be called a movement in 
the direction of abstractness, but it is also a substitution of voluntary, 
creative symbol-making for a quasi-passive imaging of the structure of 
the concrete, real order. Passivity yields to activity; imitation makes way 
for creation and volition. Symbols by decree replace those which nature 
spontaneously imposes. 

Something like this also happens in ordinary language. Most modern 
languages are streamlined and highly regular when compared with the 
complexities of primitive tongues and dialects. In the latter, there are few 
universal terms; each situation and object has its own name while de- 
clensions and conjugations are bewilderingly complex. The idea of de- 
liberately gathering analogous structures under a general rule makes head- 
way very slowly. Language is tied to the concrete and to the particular 
images which words suggest. Again, the earliest forms of written language 
are very often expressed in picture symbols. This is especially true of 
Egyptian and Chinese where the root characters are conventionalized pic- 
tures of birds or houses or water. But as language develops the visual 
element is forgotten and a primitive form of spelling replaces the ideo- 
graphic or imitative point of view. 


Whether or not the original form of speech was mimetic is an open 
question. It would be hard to prove that man’s initial mode of communi- 


cation developed out of a collection of grunts and groans imitative of nat- 
ural objects. 


Nevertheless, many word forms in archaic languages are 
imitative, just as the first graphemes were pictorial, and just as the intui- 
tive forms of mathematical symbolism preceded the more voluntary and 
creative forms. In each case, the imitative or mimetic aspect decreases 
and the voluntary or conventional symbol becomes the instrument used 
in communication. To put it another way, the material element is re- 
duced to a minimum and the symbol becomes simply an anchor for mean- 
ing. Thought needs this grounding in the material even when it rises to 
the heights of speculation, just as a kite, though it be held only by the 


2Cf. Alfred Hooper, Makers of Mathematics (New York: Random 
House, 1958), pp. 8-11. 
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hand of a child, must have some attachment with the earth if it is to stay 
aloft. But having granted that thought needs a kind of hylomorphic em- 
bodiment in the material symbol, we are in a position to declare with even 
greater emphasis that mathematics becomes more “spiritual” to the ex- 
tent that this material counterpart is reduced to a minimum, to the ex- 
tent that meaning replaces iconic literalism and imitation. 

An analogous evolution takes place as children grow to the adult state. 
The child thinks in or on images; but unless literal imagery assumes a 
subordinate role in later life, the adult will scarcely be able to dance 
through a complicated reasoning process with the “speed of thought.” 
Those who read by moving their lips are slow readers; those who must 
have full-blown images for every meaning do not usually have high I.Q.’s. 
To be agile, thought must be freed from its verbal and motor accompani- 
ments, even when it stil needs some fleeting, vestigial imagery or symbol 
to act as a keel as it runs before the wind. Or, to use another metaphor, 
symbols must become like so many stepping stones which the foot barely 
touches as one dashes across a stream. The triumph of the pure sciences 
with the introduction of voluntary mathematical symbolism is a triump! 
of the spirit over matter, and it marks the point in history where man be- 
comes explicitly aware of the nature of the symbolic function. 

We come only gradually to this prise de conscience. In archaic societies 
there is no clear distinction between words, ideas, images, and objects. 
Even Plato in the Cratylus was still debating whether some names or 
words, at least, are not natural and necessary while others are conventional 
and arbitrary. It was as though names really shared in the substantiality 
of the Eidos or Form. Until a clear distinction is made between words, 
ideas and Ousia, names continue to have a numinous character which is 
borrowed from the objects and intentions for which they stand. This is 
the reverse of Locke’s substantival ghost. There the extra-mental, un- 
known substance behaves like a grammatical noun or subject; here the 
name still shares in the mysterious reality of the thing. The name is the 
thing or the essence of the thing: to know the name is to know the na- 
ture, as when Adam named the animals or when Moses heard the Name of 
God out of the burning bush.3 

Until the process of de-mythologizing language is complete and until 
man recognizes the symbolic rather than the iconic character of language, 
word mystique will persist and there will be a tendency to ontologize 
names and the images which they conjure up. And speaking of “ conjur- 
ing up,” a whole chapter could be written on the identification of words, 
images, and things in primitive magic, in the ritual dance, and in the in- 
terpretation of dreams. Mircea Eliade’s recent books covering this area 
complement those of Malinowski, H. and H. A. Frankfort, Fromm, Jung, 


3 Referring to primitive ways of thinking, Cornford writes: “To form a 
representation of the structure of nature is to have control over it. To 
classify things is to name them, and the name of a thing, or of a group of 
things, is its soul; to know their names is to have power over their souls.” 
From Religion to Philosophy (New York: Harper and Brothers, Torch- 
books, 1957), p. 141. The original appeared in 1912. 
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and Freud, not to mention the older anthropologists. Most of those who 
have had close association with primitive peoples agree that, while those 
who live close to nature do clearly distinguish in practical matters between 
reality and imagination, this is not true in important and mysterious con- 
cerns like birth, life, death, war, and human survival. In such a context, 
there can be no epistemological problem and no language problem. One 
must puzzle over the non-identity of the real, the intentional, and the 
symbolic before there can be any question of their unity in diversity. To 
the extent that thought and language are regarded as the -eal or as repro- 
ductions of the real, their independent status and peculiar autonomy must 
remain hidden. But once language is seen as a symbolic function rather 
than as a copy of the real, it ceases to be an idol; it then becomes simply 
an instrument of thought, that is, a vehicle for meaning and intelligibility. 

And here is where the paradox of language lies; no sooner do we under- 
stand that it has no ontological status in itself than it becomes more truly 
expressive of thought and reality and more completely identified with 
them. For the very nature of the symbol is to be self-transcendent and to 
point to that which is beyond itself. In this sense the symbol is more 
meaningful than the image or the copy because it does not allow the 
mind to rest in it, but projects it towards the intelligible world which it 
suggests but does not entirely enclose. In the end it is seen that lan- 
guage, thought and reality are but three modes of one and the same in- 
telligible world. And this is really the “ justification ” of the archaic view 
of their identity, but on a higher level. Thus, the de-mythologizing of lan- 
guage is a necessary stage in the dialectic of discovery which leads from 
the identity of name, image, and thing to the identity of symbol, thought, 
ind reality. As so often happens, the instinctive, primitive view is not so 
much wrong as incomplete. 

So far, we have considered only spoken language, written language, 
and the notations of mathematics in their symbolic function; but what is 
true of them is also true of art, poetry, the dance, and even religion. 
Common io all is the basic human need to express in some sensible form, 
ad extra, that which is implicitly known and lived, ad intra. Why must 
we symbolize? Because we cannot know ourselves or reality unless we cre- 
ate sensible symbols or expressive images. We are not angels, but men. 
And if the proper object of the intellect in our present state is the es- 
sence of material things, the human knowing process is not complete and 
it cannot really affirm existence without some kind of return to the ma- 
terial world. This may be through a direct return to the sensible object 
by way of verification, or it may be simply a reditio ad phantasmata. 
Thus, beyond the fact that we must objectivize our cognition in the 
mental verbum, ad intra, there is a natural and necessary need to ex- 
press or translate conceptual knowledge, ad eztra, in structured visual, 
auditory, or mobile forms and symbols. Without them, human knowledge 
and the knowing process would be locked in a dream, in a world of es- 
sences. If there is any defect in the Platonic ascent, it lies in the fact that, 
having once left the sensible realm, there is no movement of return. Yet 
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it is only when the afferent movement which brings intelligible data into 
consciousness becomes an efferent movement which seeks to symbolize 
and objectivize meaning in some material form that man becomes fully 
conscious of his own existence-in-the-world. The reports of those who 
have worked with blind deaf-mutes agree in assigning the moment of in- 
tellectual awakening to the discovery of the sensible sign. Until the pa- 
tient learns to symbolize ideas through material expressions, his experience 
remains uninterpreted and there is little or no progress in learning.* 

In this need for externalization there is an analogy with the nervous sys- 
tem. In the case of nerve stimuli which reach the central nervous system, 
there can be no feeling, whether of pleasure or pain, if the afferent nervy 
which leads back to the end organ is severed. The stimulus must complete 
the circuit and return to its point of origin or there is no experience 
Sensation, of course, is a spatio-temporal process and for that reason the 
analogy is imperfect. But this return to the source would seem to be, 
under one form or another, a law of finite life which governs even the 
angelic mode of cognition. In their case, the return would not be to the 
material world as the source of their infused ideas but to the Creator. In 
man, however, this return to the Primary Cause is indirect; that is, it is 
first of all a return to the material world as the source of knowledge and, 
subsequently, a return to the Source of all being. 

Our thought then is both cognitive (assimilative) and expressive (ec- 
static). Even on the conceptual level the species impressa is not enough; 
there must be an active production of the verbum or primogenitus of thi 
spirit. Terms such as species expressa, mental word, and dictio all refer 
to the generative and expressive function of intelligence. But, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, beyond the inner expression there is also a spon- 
taneous and necessary external expression of meaning in a symbolic form. 
This utterance ad extra may be a gesture, a word, a sign, or a written 
character. 

God may be also said to symbolize when He creates, but this outer ex- 
pression can never be necessary; for in His case, the utterance ad ertra 
is not a return to the world. (before creation there was no world), and 
so it cannot be due to an exigency of the divine nature. God does not 
have to symbolize to know or to know Himself. But when He does pro- 
duce an outer expression of His intelligible essence, it is necessarily a 
creation. 


4JIn a classic analysis of the case of the blind deaf-mute, Marie Heurtin, 
Maurice Blondel concludes: “ Mais ce que nous allons avoir 4 comprendre, 
c’est que, méme chez ceux qui sont pourvus de tous leurs sens (supérieurs), 
institution volontaire du signe conventionnel est, en toute rigueur, la con- 
dition universalle, nécessaire et suffisante de la conscience distincte.” La 
Pensée (Paris: Alcan, 1934), I, 91; cf. also pp. 86ff. “Real thinking,” 
writes Susanne K. Langer, “is possible only in the light of genuine lan- 
guage, no matter how limited, how primitive.” Philosophy in a New Kay 
(New York: The New American Library of World Literature, 8th printing, 
1956; original published in 1942 by Harvard University Press), p. 51. In 


o~ above passage, Miss Langer is referring to the celebrated case of Helen 
<eller. 
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We may say, then, that human symbolization is one of the analogues of 
creation: poesis. Every human gesture or expression is the material em- 
bodiment of a meaning which somehow reveals the intention of the 
speaker or artist. But the line that leads from the symbol back to the 
mind does not really stop there; it too must complete the circuit in re- 
verse. I mean that thought itself is not an absolute point of departure; 
it too is an expression, internally, of the intelligible world which is its 
source. Thus, there is a kind of circulation from the world, through 
thought, to the expressive symbol, and from the symbols, through thought, 
back to the world. These three modes of expression have a unity in di- 
versity. The world is the expression or symbol of God’s inner Life; the 
human word is the expression of the intelligibility of the world; the hu- 
man gesture or symbol is the expression of thought and meaning. What 
is common is that the world, thought, and the human symbol are all ex- 
pressions of something more than themselves. They can never be self- 
enclosed or absolute. There is within them a quality of transcendence 
which refers them back to their source. The world lies at the point where 
the movement of efficient causality from God becomes a movement of 
finality towards God. The turning point is the expressive symbol or form. 
Form lies between efficiency and finality, and it partakes of both. Con- 
scious thought in man arises at that moment in the knowing process when 
the incoming movement of assimilation becomes the ecstatic expression of 
meaning in the intelligible, expressed species. Analogously, all human 
symbols are meaningful expressions only when the outgoing creative ges- 
ture doubles back on itself and recovers its source in thought. 

This exodus and return, like breathing out and breathing in, is the very 
definition of finitude and contingency. Every finite form is self-tran- 
scendent, and it is in this sense that I am using the term “symbol.” It 
refers to the propulsive character of form which only comes to be and to 
have meaning to the extent that it projects itself or the mind of the 
knower towards a non-symbolic source. This has been called the teleology 
of meaning. And the important element here is the total dynamism that 
is involved. The form in nature, the idea, the human gesture or symbol 
are never things, but the term and point of origin of a double energy 
which flows from the source and back to it. The moment the form or 
symbol is hypostatized and given an absolute status, it becomes an idol. 
An idol is a finite expression of intelligibility which is cut off from its 
source and goal and given an autonomy which belongs only to non-sym- 
bolic being. 

If we return to the problem of the predicaments or categories with 
this in mind, we may be able to gain some insight into the nature of the 
three elements that must be considered. The world, thought, and lan- 
guage are all self-transcendent, that is, symbolic, because as finite expres- 
sions of intelligibility, they can only be and be intelligible to the extent 
that they stand at the turning point between a movement from the source 
and back to it. Language is not a thing-in-itself, nor are thought and 
reality “ hypostatic ” in the sense in which imagination tends to represent 
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them. They all have within them the dramatic tension and dynamic self- 
transcendence of the symbol. 

The copy theory of thought and language which makes them iconic or 
simply reproductive of reality deprives them of their symbolic thrust, ad 
aliud. Today, no one consciously holds a copy theory, but in rejecting 
correspondence it is not very clear just what linguistic analysts, positivists, 
and the Kantians would substitute for it. Those in the Kantian tradition 
will accept the self-transcendence of language in so far as it derives from 
and returns to the necessary structure of the mind. But the transcendental 
philosophy is unable to transcend the mind. Phenomenologists, at least 
those who stress the intentionality of thought, are willing to acknowledg 
the self-transcendence of ideas within certain well-defined limits, but they 
stall when it comes to regarding finite reality itself as truly symbolic. 

But whether one absolutizes language, or thought, or finite reality, or a 
three, one has still created an idol. Nothing in the finite order is suffi 
ciently en sot to become a rock or foundation upon which one can build 
(or hang) a viable ontology or epistemology. Spinoza’s keen awareness 
of this led him to the extreme position of recognizing only one Substance. 
This solution has proven to be almost inevitable historically, once one 
does away with analogy. The critique of language should reveal the con- 
tingency of all linguistic expression in its dependence on thought. Thi 
critique of reason should unveil the contingency of thought in its de- 
pendence on reality. Finally, an authentic critique of reality should show 
that it too is symbolic, and that no matter how substantial it may seem, 
it is not fully justified until it is seen as a free, external expression of 
non-symbolic being. The condition for the possibility of all symbolic 
forms is that which is not a symbol. Each level of intelligibility is a lan- 
guage about a language. In moving towards non-symbolic being, phi- 
losophy progresses through lower symbolic forms and languages, and in 
this progress the promotive character of each finite expression heightens 
man’s analogical consciousness and the experience of transcendence. Each 
form is a promise of that which comes after it but is preferred before it. 

The linguistic analysts’ concern with meaning (or the lack of it) in their 
semantic investigations need not be inimical to such a view. The number 
of pseudo-problems that arise because our linguistic habits have their his- 
torical roots in archaic ways of symbolizing is legion. I have already 
pointed out some of these puzzles that thinking in syntactical categories 
generates. We are always in a perilous position when we allow the me- 
chanics of language to do our thinking for us. We almost inevitably look 
for a correspondence between grammatical form and logical structure, and 
then try to find something in reality that parallels what we regard as the 
structure of thought. 

But this is to pose the question in the wrong way. It is true that lan- 
guage as a self-transcendent form of symbolism refers us to thought and 
thought intends reality. But it is no more possible to determine the struc- 
ture of reality by an analysis of language than it was for Kant (or Cas- 
sirer) to determine the structure of the mind by a transcendental deduc- 
tion of the categories. One must begin with reality, not end there. 
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But the moment one does this one is back in metaphysics. A really 
consequent analytic process cannot stop short of this or it is simply the 
word-game or the game of mental categories. If, as I have been main- 
taining, the mind has no structure but is simply a power to know, and if 
language is but a symbolic expression of meaning, then we must return to 
the source if we are to make any sense out of the so-called structure of 
thought and language. Language analysis can show how systematic er- 
rors arise; psychology and psychoanalysis can uncover the mythic dimen- 
sions of our thought processes. But we would not know that they are 
mythie or symbolic unless we secretly measured them against that from 
which they come and towards which they return. The supreme arbiter 
here is being or that-which-is. But being itself, as we encounter it, is in- 
telligible form, and until it is understood that even the structure of finite 
reality is self-transcendent, precisely because it is a meaning, the critique 
has not gone far enough. Every intelligible expression means something 
more than itself. Language means thought and thought means reality. 
What then does the world mean? Certainly not thought or language. 
What the world means is what it symbolizes and expresses. The critique 
of being—which is another name for metaphysics—leads to the meant, that 
is, to non-symbolic Being. I shall not dwell on this point. All I am say- 
ing is that there is an analogy of symbolic forms which, if pursued to the 
end of its tether, leads to the primary analogate, to that which is the 
meaning of all meaning. 

One of the great weaknesses of the symbolic approach to transcendence 
is the tendency to eliminate or dispense with efficient causality. I have 
some hope that by moving along the lines which I have indicated it may 
be possible to reconcile the analogia entis with its causal implications and 
the teleological point of view of symbolism which stresses meaning. In a 
recent article in The Review of Metaphysics, William L. Reese points out 
certain parallel stages in the traditional analogical approach and in Til- 
lich’s dialectical inference which leads from symbolic to non-symbolic 
Being.5 I have defined an expressive symbol as that which lies at the 
turning point between a movement of efficient and final cause. The sym- 
bol is the terminus of an efficient cause and on the point of departure for 
a teleological movement of return to the source. In such a context, any 
theory of symbols must take into account both aspects. The reason why 
there is a teleology of form and meaning is because the movement of 
transcendence is a movement of return which retraces the path of the 
causal exodus. The various levels of meaning and the successive lan- 
guages about language express a tendentia in finem which can be viewed 
as a dialectical ascent. But the impetus of the ascending dialectic is pro- 
portioned to the contingency and dynamic instability of finite forms. 
Once they are seen as contingent, they cease to be idols with an absolute 
status. Along with their teleological self-transcendence their causal de- 
pendence is also grasped. Thus, immanent to every symbolic form is a 
bi-polar or bi-vectoral reference: a principio and in finem. Whether we 


5 William L. 


; Reese, “Analogy, Symbolism, and Linguistic Analysis,” 
The Review of Metaphysics, XIII, 3 (Mar. 1960), 447-68. 
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are considering language, thought, or reality, “to be” and “to mean” for 
a finite being is to be the term of an efficient cause and the springboard 
for a self-transcendent finality of meaning. 

Mathematics is a privileged case in the history of symbolic forms. Here 
a very simple notation stands for a complex operation. We symbolize 
with simples, says Leibniz. The mathematical symbol imitates neither 
reality nor the structure of the mind. It is simply a repository for a 
meaning which has been determined by definition and by an act of the 
will. It is chiefly in and through mathematics that man has become con- 
sciously aware of his power to create symbols which are not copies of 
reality. To the extent that a symbol is iconic it is passive. But once it 
is seen that the primary function of a symbol is not to mimic but to mean, 
it necessarily projects the mind beyond it. What is surprising in mathe- 
matics is that the simplest notation can mean so much. This kind of 
directive symbol must be easy to remember, stable enough to hold one’s 
attention, invariable enough to be secure from the flux of becoming, and 
only material enough to serve as a rallying point for meaning and as a 
carrier for intention. 

This does not mean that the empty, code symbols of mathematics are 
to be preferred in philosophy to symbols which have a mythic or poetic 
dimension.6 Their importance lies in the fact that they clearly reveal how 
the meaning of a created symbol depends upon an act of the will, that is, 
upon an intelligent efficient cause. And if we pursue the analogy of mean- 
ing through the various levels, it becomes more and more evident that 
there can be no intelligible expression without some reference to causality 
and finality. We are not nearly so conscious of this in the case of imita- 
tive expressions, and that is why primitive peoples tend to fuse language, 
imagination and reality. Indeed, we must constantly be on our guard 
lest we too identify the structure of language with that of the mind and 
of reality. The Kantian philosophy has at least shown us that, whatever 
be the structure of reality, we cannot deduce it by analysing the struc- 
ture of the mind or of thought. The primary function of thought is not 
to imitate but to mean. The critique of language has demonstrated the 
same point with respect to syntactical or grammatical forms. ‘The struc- 
ture of language must be subordinated to meaning. 

Thus, by showing the non-identity of language, thought, and reality, the 
way has been opened whereby we can finally discover the sense in which 
they are identical. The key to this identity lies in the notion of intel- 
ligibility or meaning. However different be the structure of language, 
thought, and reality, they all enclose a meaning and this meaning lies at 
the turning point between efficient and final cause. When we speak of 
truth as conformity of mind and reality, or of language and thought, the 


6I am so far from suggesting here that mathematical language could 
or should replace the traditional philosophical idiom that I would char- 
acterize the attempt as an especially vicious form of reductionism. The 
purpose of dwelling on the process of mathematical symbolization is to 
show how in this particular case even the minimum of intelligibility resi- 


dent in the conventional symbol depends upon the action of an intelligent, 
free cause. 
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conformity is on the level of spirit. It is so hard for us to get rid of 
imagery and structural space-time categories. But if we use the word 
“structure ” at all, it must acquire a new and deeper meaning. We may 
talk about the structure of reality, but it must be remembered that it is 
a dynamic structure in which distinct polar principles of being, like act 
and potency, substance and accident, or matter and form are grasped in 
their mutual relationship to one another. Such dynamic or transcendental 
relations cannot be represented because their whole being is to be self- 
transcendent, to be ad aliud. And, to a greater or lesser degree, this is 
also true of thought and language. They are not self-enclosed entities or 
things-in-themselves but ecstatic forms which project the mind back to 
their source. 

The purification of our mode of symbolizing will inevitably reestablish 
the necessity of metaphysics. Having passed through the critique of pure 
reason and the critique of language, philosophy must return once again to 
the critique of being and reality. Semantic analyses and transcendental 
deductions are necessary, but they cannot juggle away the mystery of be- 
ing. Having determined what language means and what thought intends, 
we always come back to the question: What does reality mean? What 
does it symbolize as an intelligible expression? Our analogical conscious- 
ness can be heightened by a study of language and of thought; we can be- 
come more acutely aware of the self-transcendence of every intelligible 
form. But this should have as its principal effect the revitalizing of our 
awareness of the self-transcendence of finite reality itself. If we are to 
avoid idols, we must not stop until we have followed the call of symbolic 
being which leads us to the hearth and home of that Being who alone is 
not symbolic, not a form, not a finite meaning, but the Meant: primum 
intelligible et radix omnis intelligibilitatis. 


Rev. JAMEs F. Somervit_e, S.J. 
Fordham University 





Division C: Etnics AND ANALYTIC PuiLosopHy: A PANEL Discussion: 
BerRNARD BoELEN, Chairman. 


Problem (a): The Nature of Analytical Ethics 


The vigorous young school of analytical ethics is at the present time of- 
fering a dramatic challenge to every realistic or objective ethical theory. 
Such contemporary analysts as C. L. Stevenson, Toulmin, Hare, and 
Nowell-Smith 1 have worked out detailed metaethical analyses designed to 


1C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944) ; Stephen Toulmin, An Examination of the Place of Reason in 
Ethics (Cambridge; University Press, 1950); R. M. Hare, The Language 
of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952); P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics 


(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954). In our references below we will use 
initials (E.L.; P.R.E.; L.M.) for the first three of these works. 
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demonstrate that the logic of moral language excludes the very possibility 
of moral judgments necessarily valid for all men. Contemporary ethical 
analysis must not be confused with the emotive ethics of the 1930's; it is 
much more penetrating and convincing than emotivism, and it is also 
much more appealing and popular. 

These authors modestly excuse themselves from the task of telling their 
fellow men how to live or of attempting to determine what moral princi- 
ples or conclusions are true. They profess rather to be interested in 
studying the logic of moral language.2 They will not prove, “ Smoking is 
wicked.” Rather, they will ask: what does one do by uttering such a 
judgment? Is he saying that the quality of wickedness inheres in smok- 
ing? Or is he commanding people in general not to smoke? At first it 
seems evident that the judgment must be true or false. But is this so? 
Not all sentences are true or false. Imperatives, like “Shut the door,” 
are not. And moral judgments, like commands, answer the question, 
“What shall I do?” Perhaps then, the analysts suggest, moral judgments 
may not be truth-claims at all. Perhaps traditional ethicians have made 
a sad mistake in asking too soon which moral principles are true. The 
first task is a metaethical one: to study the uses of moral sentences, and 
from these uses to learn whether the sentences are descriptions or pre- 
scriptions; whether they are such sentences as can be proved true, or for 
which good reasons can be assigned.3 

The analytical philosopher studies moral judgments in the same spirit 
in which he investigates other kinds of statements. His basic aim is “to 
write in different and in some way more appropriate terms those state- 
ments which (are found to be) philosophically puzzling.”4 For example 
certain kinds of sentences employed in ordinary conversation might be 
puzzling because they seem to imply the existence of entities or powers 
of faculties whose existence the philosopher is compelled to deny, since 
an admission of their existence would contradict the presumably well- 
founded principles of his general philosophy. For these sentences posi- 
tivistic analysis provides suitable restatements designed to demonstrate 
that ordinary language is entirely intelligible without supposing the ex- 
istence of any philosophically unacceptable entities.5 

Moral judgments are philosophically puzzling. Certainly ethicians have 
often been led, in their inferences from moral judgments, to believe in the 
existence of nonnatural qualities of goodness and badness, and of special 
intuitive faculties of the mind. Now in the empirical atmosphere in which 
analytical philosophers live it is impossible to account for nonnatural 
properties and special intuitive powers. Hence it becomes imperative to 


2 Cf. Stevenson, F.L., pp. 1 and 261-64; A. J. Ayer, in Editorial Forward 
to Nowell-Smith’s Ethics, p. 7; Kai Nielsen, “Speaking of Morals,” Cen- 
tennial Review, II (1958, pp. 414-44. 


3 Nowell-Smith, Ethics, pp. 23-35; cf. Stevenson, E.L., p. 222. 
4J. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis (Oxford: Clarendon, 1956), p. vii. 


5 Urmson, op. cit., pp. 44 and 152-53; N. Goodman, Review of Urmson’s 
Contemporary Analysis, Mind, LXVII (1958), pp. 107-09. 
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analyze most carefully the logical structure of the moral judgment. Is 
it really a descriptive statement on a par with the empirical description? 
Can we provide for an exacting analysis of moral language that does not 
demand the existence of entities unacceptable to radical empiricism? 

In seeking to clarify the notion and structure of the moral judgment, the 
contemporary analyst ordinarily makes use of the slogan, “ Don’t ask for 
the meaning, ask for the use.”® To ask for the meaning of every sentence 
or word is to suggest that every sentence or word “stands for” something 
in the way that yellow stands for a certain unique quality or that empirical 
propositions describe observable facts. Hence, since moral judgments may 
not be descriptions at all, it would be misleading to ask their (presump- 
tively descriptive) meaning. 

In answer to the question, “ How are moral judgments used? ”, analysts 
point out (after their penetrating and convincing studies of actual usage) 
that they can indeed be used in secondary ways as descriptive truths of a 
sort. If I say, “ Cheating on taxes is bad,’ I may merely be saying that 
this sort of thing is frowned on in my community, without intending to 
express my own attitude or seeking to influence others. But in primary, 
really evaluative (as opposed to, say, conventional) moral jugments, the 
judgment is practical rather than theoretical. In actual practice the moral 
judgment is used to advise, counsel, warn, command, and the like, rather 
than to reveal some obscure sort of truth.7 

This practical nature of the moral judgment demonstrates definitively 
that the naturalistic fallacy is a fallacy. It is impossible to define good by 
any natural, descriptive terms. “ Altruism is good” does not mean that 
altruism is pleasant, or that it produces a preponderance of happiness. The 
reason why we cannot replace good by any natural predicates is not that 
we intuit goodness, and see that it is a nonnatural property of a unique 
kind (as the intuitionists suggested), but because the logic of sentences 
with moral predicates is entirely different from that of sentences with de- 
scriptive predicates. Descriptive sentences tell what the facts are, and 
suppose no particular attitude on the speaker’s part. I can legitimately 
say “Altruism is productive of general happiness,” even if I disapprove 
of both altruism and general happiness. But if I say “ Altruism is good,” 
I show that I am in favor of altruism; I am encouraging it. I am using 
performative language, something irreducibly different from descriptive 
language.8 

Again, the contemporary analyst agrees with the logical positivist in in- 
sisting that evaluations, as such, are not cognitive claims: they are neither 
true nor false. If I restate the moral judgment, “ Murder is bad,” accord- 
ing to one of Stevenson’s patterns of analysis, it would roughly approxi- 
mate: “ Murder means taking the life of an innocent person: disapprove 
of such an act.”® The evaluative part of the judgment is in the last 


6 Cf. Urmson, op. cit., pp. 179-80. 
7 Nowell-Smith, Ethics, pp. 48-60. 
8 Hare, L.M., pp. 121-27. 

9Cf. Stevenson, E.L., p. 207. 
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clause, “disapprove of such an act.” Non-cognitivist ethicians are those 
who say that this evaluative factor cannot be true or false, and in their 
analysis restate the evaluative factor in such a way that it seems to be no 
descriptive claim. 

Now logical positivists had said moral judgments are not cognitive 
claims at all, because they have no genuine meaning. Positivist epis- 
temology had limited “meaning” to tautologies and empirical hypotheses. 
Evaluations could not plausibly be put in either class, so they were sys- 
tematically rejected as meaningless, as “ nonsense.” 10 

Contemporary analysis does not call moral judgments nonsense. Nor 
do they resort to a priort definitions of meaning to gain their point. 
Rather than ask for the meaning, they ask what we are doing when we 
make moral judgments. To say “ Bribery is wicked” to one who is won- 
dering whether he should resort to bribery is not to give a further de- 
scription of the act of paying public officials for special favors. It is to 
condemn the act, and advise him not to perform it. Value judgments lose 
their peculiar force if they are considered descriptions of some feature of 
reality. They are not detached and theoretical: they are vital and dy- 
namic. They command, persuade, urge: and commands, persuasions, urg- 
ings, are not descriptive truths.11 

It cannot be denied that value judgments do often have practical fune- 
tions; but the analyst argues further that the moral judgment cannot at 
the same time be a practical, performative utterance and a theoretical 
truth. The argument for this point is somewhat complicated. Hare, for 
example, points out that moral judgments could not possibly do the job 
they are designed for, command, advise, and the like, if they were deduci- 
ble from (and hence reducible to) factual, descriptive statements. But in 
his argument he simply assumes that descriptive statements can report 
only such facts as a radically empiricist theory of knowledge counts ac- 
ceptable. For he asserts that theoretical knowledge never attains to the 
nature of man, or his real needs, or the finalities of his nature: it can 
report only de facto wants, desires, and the like, of observed individuals. 
Hare very forcefully argues that from this sort of factual knowledge one 
cannot deduce moral judgments logically expected to do the work of ac- 
tual moral judgments. He concludes that moral principles are not reached 
by cognitive means at all. It is our early moral training (as psychologists 
point out) which gives us the odd conviction that moral principles are 
truths.12 

But the belief that moral judgments are not truth-claims does not lead 
contemporary analysts into moral scepticism. In fact, a driving force in 
their labors is their desire to restore rationality to ethics, which had suf- 

10A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, 2nd ed. (New York: Dover, 
1946), p. 102. 

11 Hare, L.M., pp. 1-3; 29-31; 106-09; 171-79; Toulmin, P.R-E., p. 130. 


12 Hare, L.M., pp. 92-93 and 195; see also Nowell-Smith, Ethics, 39-43; 
180-82; Toulmin, P.R.E. pp. 154-55. 
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fered so much from the intuitionists and the logical positivists.1% Analysts 
believe that “good reasons” can be advanced for moral positions even 
though they are not descriptive truths. For they contend that ethical 
statements have a logic of their own, though it is not the logic of em- 
pirieal science. It does not indeed reach absolute certainty and full in- 
terpersonal validity; but the search for that much certainty is said to be 
fruitless, even dangerous. It is the too-confident moral dogmatist who 
becomes the fanatic and the grand inquisitor.14 

Various ways of providing good reasons for moral judgments are sug- 
gested. Toulmin, for example, insists that the study of moral language 
itself gives us certain formal criteria for moral judgments. We simply do 
not call judgments “moral” if they are not concerned with a certain 
general purpose; and we do not consider reasons for practical decisions 
“moral” if they do not pass certain general tests. The purpose dis- 
coverable in moral language is the encouragement of such action as will 
“make the fulfillment of everyone’s aims and desires as far as possible 
compatible.”15 Such harmony demands, in the first place, some social 
agreement on the kinds of practices to be encouraged or condemned. 
Hence individual acts are to be judged by the test of principle. We see 
in practice that it is accounted a sufficient moral reason for a deed or de- 
cision, if one points out that his action is demanded by the rules of his 
society. “I drove on the right side, because that’s the law.” “I told the 
truth in court, because the law forbids perjury.” But the rules of society 
themselves must be tried by the test of utility. Safe-guarding the need to 
preserve social accord in our principles, one may suggest a new rule to re- 
place an old one if the new rule would better harmonize the strivings of 
all—if changing conditions have made old rules outmoded, or made them 
unnecessarily restrictive without compensatory good features.16 

Thus good reasons for moral principles are not bits of evidence to show 
that they are true. Being practical sentences, like commands or instruc- 
tions, they cannot be true; but they can be wise. The fact that advice or 
instruction leads to a desired goal (in morality, the goal of social harmon- 
ization of desires) is a good reason to give or accept it. 

For Toulmin, it must be noted, moral reasoning is valid only for those 
who are committed to an ethical viewpont. One will not need advice on 
how to reach a goal, if he doesn’t want to reach the goal. Moreover, the 
morality to which one is committed must be that morality whose final goal 
Toulmin claims to find as implied by our actual moral usage. And in his 
ethical theory, as Toulmin admits, it is impossible to prove that one 
should be moral at all. One cannot prove to the perverse that their prac- 

13 Toulmin P.R.E., pp. 61-62. 

14 Nowell-Smith, Ethics, p. 47. 

15 Toulmin, P.R.E., p. 137. For a defense of Toulmin’s views on pur- 
pose of moral language, see Kai Nielsen, “The Functions of Moral Dis- 


course,’ Philosophical Quarterly, VII (1957), pp. 236-48. For a criticism, 
see W. Sackstedter’s Review of P.R.E., Ethics, LXII (1952), pp. 217-19. 


16 Toulmin, P.R-E., pp. 143-50. 
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tical decisions are morally wrong. Men have always admitted that logic 
cannot make the wicked person good.17 

Other ethicians, such as R. M. Hare, find Toulmin unconvincing. When 
moral arguments arise, they cannot be settled by debates on what the 
word “moral” means in ordinary usage; and this, Hare claims, is what 
Toulmin’s position amounts to.18 Moral differences have more dynamic 
roots. Our moral principles are personal decisions, and one is not a moral 
adult if he does not accept responsibility for his own decisions. <A con- 
sideration of the nature of decisions in general wiil clarify the nature of 
decisions of principle. An isolated decision or choice is made because we 
prefer alternative X to Y. In life we learn that there are distinct ad- 
vantages in following consistent patterns of conduct. Moral principles are 
rules of conduct we decide to impose on ourselves, decisions reached be- 
cause we judge that following these modes of acting consistently will lead 
to more of the sort of effects we desire than would be reached by follow- 
ing any other general rules, or than in following no rules consistently. 
E.g., I may decide to tell the truth always, for I estimate that the total 
effects of consistent truth-telling will be better for me than the total ef- 
fects of not consistently following such a universal rule. Our principles 
are a function of our vision of the Good Life; they are practical rules for 
attaining what we conceive to be the best life that we are able to arrive 
at. Thus they are entirely reasonable. It is reasonable to adopt, and to 
be loyal to, a principle that we believe will lead us to what we want, to- 
ward what we consider the Good Life.19 

Unfortunately, in this view one is left with no rational reasons at all for 
accepting the view of the Good Life which he does accept and which deter- 
mines all his principles. It is the Good Life to the individual because he 
happens to prefer it; and this ultimately non-rational preference will be 
the source of all his moral principles. Mr. Khrushchev, for example, will 
have one set of moral principles because his view of the Good Life con- 
tains, among other things, communistic ideals; Mr. Eisenhower will have 
another set, because his Good Life involves more of individual, personal 
freedom and of democratic institutions. Each one’s principles will have 
relative validity, they will be rationally connected with his view of the Good 
Life; but they will have no absolute validity and there will be no rational 
basis for comparison between them. These interpersonal differences in 
moral commitments can have the most frightening practical consequences. 
Yet analytic ethics not only does not help us solve them; it tells us flatly 
that such disputes have no rational solution. For all their brilliance, ana- 
lysts have discovered no reasonable way to settle interpersonal moral de- 
bates; indeed, they have declared that in showing that evaluations are not 
truth-claims they have made it in principle impossible to settle such differ- 


17 Toulmin, P.R.E., pp. 163-65. 


18 Cf. Kai Nielsen, “Good Reasons in Ethics: An Examination of the 
Toulmin-Hare Controversy,” Theoria, XXIV (1958), pp. 9-28. 


19 Hare, L.M., pp. 66-69. 
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ences rationally, as Stevenson points out with commendable honesty.29 
Yet his own solution, that we must resort to non-rational persuasion (or 
to clubbing) if we wish to settle the moral differences that lie at the root 
of so many grave human problems is hardly a happy one. 

But criticism should be reserved for a later paper. Instead, we may note 
the achievements of analytical ethicians. They wished to give an account 
of moral language that would respect its peculiar logic, its actual performa- 
tive uses in ordinary discourse, and to show that this ethical language 
can be fully understood without assuming the existence of any entities not 
acceptable to empiricism. By noting and insisting on the practical, per- 
formative character of moral language they have advanced far towards this 
goal. They have shown that a deeper understanding of the naturalistic 
fallacy demands the existence of no nonnatural entities. They have given 
plausible arguments to show that a practical sentence cannot be a theo- 
retical truth; and that good reasons can be given for evaluations, even if 
they are not truth-claims. It is true that their arguments tend to totter 
in some crucial places; but their success in going so far with an ethics that 
is purely and radically empiricist in spirit has given them an unbounded 
confidence—and has given the realist ethician a summons to serious battle. 
Ronatp D. Lawirr, O.F.M.Cap. 
Capuchin College 

Washington, D.C. 


Problem (b): The Emotive Analysis of Value Judgment 


While ethical philosophers of old attempted to answer such questions as 
“What is the good life for man?” and “ How ought men to behave?” his 
modern counterpart in Anglo-American countries usually restricts himself 
to semantical questions as to the meaning of ethical terms and state- 
ments 1 involving such terms. The former, in other words, was interested in 
the objects and acts themselves; the latter analyzes the language about 
these objects and acts. 

Depending on the type of interpretation of value terms and value 
statements it has long been recognized that we can speak of objective and 
of subjective interpretations. According to objective interpretations, value 
is either a quality or a relational property 2 residing in some way in the 


20 Stevenson, Review of Nowell-Smith’s Ethics, Mind, LXIV (1955), pp. 
405-10. 


1 The authors discussed in this paper use the terms ‘statement’, ‘ prop- 
osition’, ‘judgment’ and ‘declarative sentence’ interchangeably, even 
though they sometimes speak of proposition as that which is expressed by 
a declarative sentence, or as the content of such a sentence. 


* Moore defines ‘ relational property’ in this way: “If A is the father of 
B, then what you assert of A when you say he is so is a relational prop- 
erty—namely, the property of being father of B; and it is quite clear that 
this property is not itself a relatzon, in the same fundamental sense in 


which the relation of fatherhood is so. . . .” Philosophical Studies (London, 
1922), p. 281. 
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object itself, such a quality being either natural or non-natural. Subjec- 
tive analysts, on the other hand, claim that value is something on the 
subject’s side, even though they recognize the fact that as a matter of 
linguistic usage values are attributed to the object rather than the subject. 

In comparatively recent time, a sub-species of subjective analysis was 
put forward by some members of the Vienna Circle, by A. J. Ayer, by C. 
L. Stevenson, and many others. It goes under the name of emotive 
theory, and claims to be so radically distinct from traditional subjective 
view that it deserves to be placed in a separate category of value analyses, 
It is with the emotive view that this paper will be concerned. The selec- 
tion of the three representatives, A. J. Ayer, R. Carnap and C. L. Steven- 
son, was made, not exclusively on the basis of their importance, but because 
each of them represents a more or less clearly distinguishable sub-type of 
emotive analysis. Again, even though Carnap’s discussion of the nature of 
ethics is chronologically prior to that of Ayer, I chose to present the lat- 
ter’s view first, because his analysis makes a special point of showing the 
wide gap between the subjective-emotive analysis and the traditional sub- 
jectivism. 


I. 


Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic, first published in 1936, became popu- 
lar immediately. The reason for this seems to me to be obvious: it is 
written in a clear language and it proclaims to give definitive answers to 
age-old philosophical problems by reformulating them in such a way as to 


dissolve them or to make them appear in a strikingly new lght. 

Before Ayer touches on the subject of ethics he eliminates metaphysics, 
discusses the nature of philosophical analysis in general and offers a rigid 
characterization of statements that are to pass as cognitively meaningful. 
Such statements, he says, are either purely analytical or empirical. The 
former are either necessarily true or self-contradictory, because their truth 
value depends entirely on the definitions of the terms involved. Also, they 
are devoid of factual content. The factually significant empirical state- 
ments, on the contrary, are to be treated as hypotheses whose function is 
to predict the course of our experience. They are frequently said to be 
synthetic statements. 

Having made such a classification of cognitively meaningful statements, 
Ayer began to wonder where to put statements of value. For he was 
aware that if the claim, that such statements are genuinely synthetic, yet 
not hypotheses used to predict the course of our experience, be substanti- 
ated, he should admit an insuperable objection to the “ radical empiricist 
thesis” which he was proposing. Examining propositions of traditional 
ethical treatises he discovered four types of them. 

First, he says, there are propositions descriptive of “the phenomena of 
moral experience, and their causes,’3 and these he considers as genuine 
empirical hypotheses belonging to scientific psychology or to some other 
natural science. A second class of propositions consists of “ exhortations 
to moral virtue”. Since such exhortations are not expressed in declara- 


3 Language, Truth and Logic (New York, 1950), p. 103. 
4 Ibid., p. 103. 
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tive sentences, they cannot be considered as true or false and, consequently, 
convey no information about these virtues or about any values whatever. 
The crucial type of ethical propositions consists of those which are ex- 
pressed in declarative sentences and in which occur value-terms. Take, 
for example, my judgment “ You acted wrongly in stealing that money ”. 
According to Ayer, I am “not stating anything more than if I had simply 
said, ‘You stole that money’. In adding that this action is wrong I am 
not making any further statement about it. I am simply evincing my 
moral disapproval of it.”5 Again, if I make a general statement “Sup- 
porting invalids is good,” I am merely exclaiming “Supporting invalids!! ” 
where the tone of my voice, or the number and thickness of exclamation 
marks shows my approval and perhaps evokes a similar type of approval 
in the hearers. 

It must be noted that Ayer’s position is different from the traditional 
subjective view. On the traditional subjective interpretation the state- 
ment “Stealing is wrong” is still a statement,—not about stealing, to be 
sure, but about the speaker’s feeling about it. It should be translated as 
“JT dislike stealing’; and such a statement is true if I actually do have a 
feeling of dislike for stealing at the moment when I say it. On the emo- 
tive interpretation “Stealing is wrong” is equivalent to an exclamation, 
“Stealing!!” pronounced with a voice of disapproval. Here I am not 
speaking at all, neither about the object nor about my feeling in regard to 
it. I am merely venting my feeling in a verbal form, but not in a form 
of statement that could be true or false. Our normative judgments of 
any sort are, then, quite analogous to animal cries. 

There are, however, at least two consequences common to both the sub- 
jective and the emotive premises. The first is that we can never disagree 
in strictly moral matters. If “Stealing is wrong”, pronounced by me 
means “I dislike stealing”, and your uttering “Stealing is right” means 
that you like stealing, we are not disagreeing at all, even though both of 
us do have the sort of feeling we claim to have and so both of our judg- 
ments are true. Again, if “Stealing is right”? and “Stealing is wrong” are 
disguised exclamations, we can simply shout against each other, but we 
cannot disagree in any logical sense. The other point common to both 
traditional subjectivism and the emotive theory is that on neither view 
could we significantly assert that “we change our mind” in regard to 
moral matters in the sense in which we do when we say, for instance, “I 
was mistaken in thinking that he took that money ”. 

The fourth and the last type of propositions that Ayer found in classical 
ethical treatises is the class of propositions “relating to the definitions of 
ethical terms” or, better, a class of “judgments about the legitimacy or 
possibility of certain definitions”. It is only these, according to Ayer, 
that “can be said to constitute ethical philosophy ”.7 The sphere of ac- 


5 Ibid., p. 107. 
6 Ibid., p. 103. 
7 Ibid., p. 112. 
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tivity of a psychologist or a sociologist, as well as of a propagandist of 
any sort (including moralist, as opposed to moral analyst) is very wide, 
But if it is only with definitions that ethical philosopher is concerned, then 
he has not much work to do. As philosopher, he cannot build a system of 
morals to propose it to mankind. His job consists, in Ayer’s own words, 
“simply in saying that the ethical concepts are pseudo-concepts and there- 
fore unanalysable. . . . There cannot be such a thing as ethical science, if 
by ethical science one means the elaboration of a “true” system of 
morals,” 8 

Since a philosopher is a man living in socicty, he must make choices of 
action for himself and, sometimes, for others. Can his philosophy help 
him to make practical decisions? Ayer’s answer is a definite “No!” He 
will know from the very start that however he will express himself, 
whether in grammatically explicit exhortations, or in pseudo-judgments 
utilizing ethical terms, he will do nothing more than evince his feelings and 
possibly succeed in evoking similar feelings in his hearers. Emotive lan- 
guage is very often effective and it will bring about non-conflicting courses 
of action. But neither its success nor its failure can be justified on purely 
philosophical grounds. 


Il. 


Let us next take a glance at the ethical analysis of Carnap. When his 
Philosophy and Logical Syntazx® first appeared in English translation in 
1935, one could not have failed to notice his division of traditional phi- 
losophy into metaphysics, psychology, and logic, and his decision to dele- 
gate the first to the realm of lyrical verses, the second to empirical science, 
thus reserving only logical inquiries (in a broad sense) for genuine phi- 
losophy. What did he do with ethics? 

Ethical writings of the past, says Carnap, comprise two sorts of state- 
ments. One sort related to the psychology of the individual or the group, 
or else it described the behavior of members of different societies. These 
consitute an empirical ethics, and consequently a minor part of already 
established sciences of psychology and sociology. Another kind of state- 
ments related to norms or values. These constitute normative ethics and 
such an inquiry can neither be held to be empirical, nor would its pro- 
ponents wish us to take it as an exercise in formal logic: he styles it, 
therefore, together with certain problems of being and of knowledge, as 
metaphysics. Normative ethics, according to Carnap, “is not an investi- 
gation of facts, but a pretended investigation of what is good and what 
is evil, what is right to do and what is wrong to do.”19 If the classical 
moralists expressed themselves in the form of commands rather than in- 
dicative sentences, we would not likely be deceived into thinking that what 
they say may be true or false. “Do not kill!” is readily recognized as 


8 Ibid., p. 112. 


9 (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co.), References in this paper 
are to a reprint of Ch. I in The Age of Analysis, ed. M. White (New York, 
1958), pp. 209-225. 


10 The Age of Analysis, pp. 216 f. 
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imperative and no one will ask whether it is true or false. But its cor- 
responding normative judgment, “ Killing is evil,” seems to point out a 
quality of certain acts, and the question whether such a judgment is true 
or false seems to many philosophers meaningful. “ Therefore,” says Carnap, 
“they give reasons for their own value statements and try to disprove 
those of their opponents. But actually a value statement is nothing else 
than a command in a misleading grammatical form,” 11 

That normative statements, like commands in general, have no cognitive 
sense, is readily seen upon Carnap’s logical analysis. Any statement that 
has factual cognitive meaning must be such that at least one other propo- 
sition about future experiences can be deduced from it. Can we deduce 
any proposition about future experiences from the statement “ Killing is 
evil”? No. Therefore, “this statement is not verifiable and has no theo- 
retical sense, and the same is true of all other value statements.” 12 

The positivistic criterion of meaning, namely, that a proposition is mean- 
ingful only tf it is verifiable in sense experience (either in fact or in prin- 
ciple), or is purely analytic, is applied to ethical judgments here even more 
openly than in Ayer. It is also obvious that both analysts must make un- 
desirable admissions: that normative judgments are pseudo-judgments and 
as such meaningless, that we cannot have a genuine disagreement in the 
logical sense of the term, and that we cannot “change our mind” on 
ethical questions. There is one apparent—though unimportant— difference 
between the two: Ayer tends to translate normative judgments primarily 
as exclamataions, Carnap as commands, although both of them would con- 
sider the response to exclamations and commands to be at least part of the 
intention of the speaker. 


III. 


Our third representative, Stevenson, does not interpret ethical judgments 
either as pure imperatives nor as pure exclamations but as a mixture of 
description and expression. The factual component which Stevenson recog- 
nizes in a normative judgment is not giving us information about the 
ostensible object but about the subject uttering such a judgment. Part of 
the meaning of “ Lying is wrong” is “I disapprove of lying,” where “I” 
stands for the person who pronounced “ Lying is wrong.” To this extent 
Stevenson agrees with the traditional subjectivists. But the factual com- 
ponent is not the whole of the meaning of normative judgments; we must 
add an expressive component, a command, an interjection, or a wish, to 
our translating sentence. “ Lying is wrong,” then, is to mean: “I disap- 
prove of lying; you do too.” It is the expressive component that distin- 
guishes ethical statements from ordinary scientific ones. 

The recognition of the two components enables Stevenson to admit 
genuine disagreement in ethical matters. He invites us to view the fol- 
lowing very simplified case of an ethical dispute: 


11 [bid., p. 216. 
12 [bid., p. 217. 
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A: This is good. 
B: No, it is bad. 


This disagreement may be reformulated in the following way: 


A: I approve of this; do so as well. 
B: No, I disapprove of it; do so as well.13 


The cognitive part shows that A and B are involved in what Stevenson 
calls a “ disagreement in attitude”: one is approving, the other disapproy- 
ing; the expressive part shows that both A and B would like the other's 
attitude to change. What Stevenson means by “ disagreement in attitude ” 
may be gathered from the following passage: “Two men will be said to 
disagree in attitude when they have opposed attitudes to the same object 
—one approving of it, for instance, and the other disapproving of it—and 
when at least one of them has a motive for altering or calling into ques- 
tion the attitude of the other.”14 As opposed to this, we have disagree- 
ment in scientific discussion which may be called “ disagreement in belief.” 
“Tn such cases,’ Stevenson says, “one man believes that p is the answer, 
and another that not-p, or some proposition incompatible with p, is the 
answer; and in the course of discussion each tries to give some manner 
of proof for his view, or revise it in the light of further information.” 15 

Is it possible to prove normative judgments? This question cannot be 
answered simply by “yes” or “no” since we have to distinguish the cog- 
nitive and the expressive components of such judgments. The former pre- 
sents no difficulty: “it makes an assertion about the speaker’s states of 
mind, and like any psychological statement, is open to empirical confirma- 
tion or disconfirmation, whether introspective or behavioristic.”’ 16 Steven- 
son is confident that the expressive part, too, of many ethical judgments 
may be “ proved ”—not in the sense of being able to be deduced from a 
set of premises, but in the sense that reasons could be given in its sup- 
port. His presupposition, of course, is that agreement in belief is more 
often than not followed by an agreement in attitude, even though the 
former does not logically entail the latter.17 

While giving “reasons” for one’s preference, or wish, or command may 
seem more intellectually respectable than mere repetition of normative 
judgment containing an ethical term, the latter may be a much more ef- 
fective method. Ethical terms carry with them emotive meaning which 
is capable of swaying attitudes by suggestion much more than any elabora- 
tion on facts of the case could be. The emotive meaning itself is defined 
by Stevenson as “the power that the word acquires, on account of its his- 
tory in emotional situations, to evoke or directly express attitudes, as dis- 


13 Ethics and Language (Yale, 1944), p. 22. 
14 Jbid., p.3. 

15 [bid., p. 2. 

16 Jbid., p. 26. 


17“ The relationship between the two sorts of disagreement, whenever it 
occurs, is always factual, never logical.” Ethics and Language, p. 6. 
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tinct from describing or designating them.”18 But regardless of the ef- 
fectiveness of judgments employing terms with emotive meaning, there 
seems to be no other respectable method of swaying attitudes in cases 
where two opponents agree to every factual detail and yet continue to dis- 
agree in attitude. 

It is these extreme cases in which the disagreement in attitude persists, 
even though both parties agree in belief, that need a special attention. 
Here adducing new facts, ex hypothesi, would not help. But Stevenson 
discovered a way out of this predicament by a notion of “ persuasive defi- 
nition”. Such a definition is “one which gives a new conceptual meaning 
to a familiar word without substantially changing its emotive meaning and 
which is used with the conscious or unconscious purpose of changing, by 
this means, the direction of people’s interests.” 19 Take for instance the 
word ‘culture ”; it has favorable connotations by ordinary user. In addi- 
tion to its descriptive (or cognitive) meaning, it has an emotive meaning 
which words like ‘iron’, ‘cold’, ‘ table’, and so on, do not possess. Let us 
suppose that we dispute as to whether a given person, 2, is cultured, or is 
a man of culture. One of us says that he is, the other one that he is not. 
Let us further suppose that our descriptive meaning of ‘ culture’ is ‘ widely 
read and acquainted with the arts.’ Now as long as we dispute as to 
whether z has read a sufficient number of appropriate books and whether 
he is acquainted with arts, there is a possibility of coming to an agree- 
ment about z’s being cultured. But supposing our opponent has con- 
clusively shown that either z is not widely read or that z is not acquainted 
with the arts, or neither, but we still wish to attribute the honorable 
epithet “man of culture” to z; then we can take a recourse to a “ per- 
suasive definition.” We may say to our opponent for instance: “ You have 
a very crude conception of ‘culture’; ‘culture’ in the ‘true’ sense of 
the term consists in imaginative sensitivity, not in the number of books 
someone reads nor in the number of artistic works with which he has ac- 
quaintance.” Thus we preserve our original judgment that z is a man of 
culture with all the favorable connotations of the word ‘ culture’ and even 
succeed in persuading our opponent to change his attitude toward z by 
making him admit that z is a man of culture because we have shown that 


18 [bid., p. 33. M. White looks upon the distinction between descriptive 
and emotive meanings as something that has its roots in G. E. Moore’s 
distinctions between natural and non-natural qualities and between de- 
seriptive and evaluative predicates. “ [Moore] may be interpreted as hav- 
ing said first: that descriptive predicates and evaluative predicates are 
both understood in the same sense of ‘understand’ and both have mean- 
ing in the same sense, and second: that the fact that all descriptive predi- 
cates have natural attributes as their meanings, while all evaluative predi- 
cates have non-natural attributes as their meanings, implies the need for 
a distinction between two species of meanings, natural and non-natural. 
And these two species of meanings, it might be suggested, are the ancestors 
of the distinctions between cognitive and emotive meaning.” Toward Re- 
union in Philosophy, Harvard Univ. Press, 1956, p. 210. 


19“ Persuasive Definitions”, in American Philosophers at Work, ed. S. 
Hook (New York, 1956), p. 160. 
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even though not widely read and acquainted with arts he possesses im- 
aginative sensitivity. A similar analysis could be made of terms such as 
‘charity’, ‘courage’, ‘righteousness’, ‘good’, and many others, and of 
statements utilizing them. We must be aware, however, that not every 
redifining of a term is persuasive. Scientists often wish to redifine ex- 
isting terms rather than invent new ones. “The distinction ”, says Steven- 
son, “ depends upon whether the term has a strong emotive meaning, and 
upon whether the speaker employs the emotively laden word with dynamic 
purpose—with the predominating intention of changing people’s inter- 
est.” 2° We thus end in a subtler persuasion than the one which we em- 
ploy when we adduce “reasons” for expressive component of Stevenson’s 
initial translation of value judgments, but it is a mere persuasion neverthe- 
less. 


IV. 


I have no doubt that analytic ethics has a legitimate place in philoso- 
phy. Questions as to what we mean when we say that something is good 
or right, how do we know what is good or right, what is the primary 
ethical concept, and so on, seem to me to be good questions. Anyone who 
wishes to point out what is a good life for man and what ought man to 
do should be prepared to give some answers to them. But it should also 
be apparent from this brief presentation of one type of ethical analysis 
that such a work cannot proceed satisfactorily if it relies exclusively on 
an arbitrarily chosen criterion of meaning. Analysts should try to do 
justice to the data of our moral experiences by carefully describing them 
in the way they present themselves and only later draw conclusions about 
statements utilizing terms that do not designate sensibly given properties, 
pure relations, or relational properties. Experience, and not language 
about experience, should be recognized as primary. 

IvAN Bou 
Clarke College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Problem (c): A Critical Evaluation of Analytic Ethics 


The two papers which we have just heard give us a solid basis for our 
evaluation of analytic ethics. Father Lawlor and Doctor Boh have given 
us a good cross section of the school, ranging from extremists like Carnap 
and the early Ayer, who espoused a positivistic metaphysics, to such meta- 
physical neutrals as Hare and Toulmin, with Stevenson’s emotive theory 
somewhere in between. For reasons which will become clear in what fol- 
lows, I would like to add two more names, those of Miss G. E. M. 
Anscombe and Stuart Hampshire, both of whom we may also classify as 
neutrals, though they hold views quite different from those of Toulmin 
and Hare. 


20 Ibid., pp. 165 f. 
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With these writers we cover the spectrum of analytic ethics. Let us 
move along it from left to right. In the early writings of the positivists 
(eg. Ayer and Carnap) we find the claim that ethical statements are not 
factual statements at all, but merely expressions of approval or disap- 
proval, This resulted in the now famous split between cognitive and non- 
cognitive utterances. The former are statements of fact; the latter are 
expressions of emotion. And never the twain shall meet. Clearly, then, 
there is no point in discussing ethical expressions in this context, or in 
trying to give reasons for them. The positivist will admit that the psy- 
chologist or the sociologist may study them as emotional phenomena just 
as he studies, other behavior. But nothing beyond this behavioristic in- 
vestigation is possible. Ethics in the traditional sense of the word is im- 
possible. In fact any rational discussion of ethical differences is excluded. 

This position was too extreme to last long. It runs counter to too much 
of our experience. If Ayer and Carnap are right, then the rest of the hu- 
man race is wrong, because the rest of us at least do give reasons for our 
ethical actions and are able to discuss these reasons with others, and none 
of us would want to admit that these discussions are nothing more than 
displays of emotion. In fact practically everyone except the extreme logical 
positivists saw they were not alleging evidence about ethical judgments 
but drawing conclusions from a positivistic theory of knowledge. 

If we were to try to characterize this position in more or less scholastic 
terms, we might say that the early positivists separated intellect and will 
completely. For them will is not rational appetite but a purely instinc- 
tive drive to be studied by intelligence in the way other instinctive drives 
are investigated (i.e. by psychology and sociology). Another way to put 
this would be to say that thought is rational and action irrational, hence 
thought can know action but cannot really influence it. 

Such a doctrinaire explanation of our experience could not hold its 
ground for long. It was too much out of touch with our moral life. 
Hence, as will happen, it was modified by succeeding thinkers in order to 
give it more plausibility. One of the best known of these attempts to 
modify the logical positivist position is that of C. L. Stevenson, who in 
his Ethics and Language has given us his version of the emotive theory of 
ethics. Stevenson, as Father Lawlor and Doctor Boh have both pointed 
out, agrees with the early positivists that the purely ethical element of 
ethical statements is emotional—an expression of approval or disapproval, 
but disagrees about the role of reason with reference to this attitude. We 
can think about these things in a practical way and even reasonably dis- 
cuss our differences of attitude with other moral agents. We can see rea- 
sons for our attitude and we can discuss these with others. Eventually, 
however, we come to a fundamental difference in attitude beyond which 
we cannot reason. At this point understanding and will are just as much 
separated as they are in the early Ayer and Carnap. Notice, however, 
that this split between rational and irrational exists only at the level of 
first principles. Given the basic irrational determination of will, intellect 
can direct it in the choices which flow from this radical orientation. To 
this extent reason does have a place in ethics. 
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The next step away from the irrationalism of the early positivists ap- 
pears in men like Toulmin and Hare. With them we reach a kind of neu- 
trality with regard to the rationality of the will. For they see that we 
distinguish between good reasons and bad reasons for our actions and that 
it is not merely a question of working out the logic of an emotionally 
chosen stand. Possibly we should say that the stand of these thinkers with 
reference to the relation of intellect and will is ambiguous rather than 
neutral. They have a naturalistic, empiricist bias and so tend toward a 
moral relativism. Consequently like Stevenson they must admit that in 
the last analysis no moral commitment can be rationally justified. The 
emphasis, however, is on rationality and on the place of reason in ethics 
(the title of Toulmin’s book) so that the fundamental irrationality does 
not appear but is only insinuated. 

A new dimension is brought into analytical ethics with Miss Anscombe’s 
book, Intention and Stuart Hampshire’s new book, Thought and Action. 
In these two works the split between knowledge and practice is overcome 
and the gap between speculative reason and will is bridged by the re-in- 
troduction of the practical reason. This is done explicitly, though in a 
dry, technical way by Miss Anscombe. In her book, Intention, her ex- 
plicit purpose is to reinstate the Aristotelean notion of practical knowledge 
as necessary to understand what is meant by intention. In a formal way 
she shows that intentional agents act for an end and a good and she ex- 
plains how the practical syllogism works here. Hampshire uses a more 
descriptive, almost phenomenological approach. But he, too, distinguishes 
speculative from practical knowledge and emphasizes the role of human 
free action and the intention which is necessarily involved in it. 

It would take us too far afield to give this new position in any great de- 
tail. The important thing, it seems to me, is that there is an analytical 
philosophy a trend toward a more objective description of moral action. 
I would be the first to admit that Hampshire and Miss Anscombe do not 
speak for the whole of the analytic school and that their final positions in 
ethics may not be acceptable. But I would insist that their writings show 
that the irrationality of the will (to speak in scholastic terms) which was 
essential in Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic and in Stevenson’s Ethics 
and Language is not essential to analysis as such. Take just a short 
passage from the concluding section of Hampshire’s Thought and Action: 

The requirement of rationality, of connectedness of opinion, is uni- 
versal, because judgments are made, and opinions are held, by men 
who, in proportion as they think at all, are necessarily trying to con- 
nect new judgments and opinions with those already formed. Within 
a single mind there is no alternative to this requirement of rationality 
except the abandonment of thought. When considering the types of 
judgment as elements in language and in abstraction from individual 
minds, as in logic they must be considered, philosophers may under- 
estimate the degree to which opinions are subject to revision in a 
single mind from many different directions. (pp. 265-66) 

An old fashioned positivist could never have spoken like this. That 
Hampshire can is an indication of the liberating process which has been 
going on in at least some British minds. 
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Given this wide difference of opinion among the analytical philosophers 
on the very nature of ethics, it should be clear that any overall evaluation 
is impossible. Almost any of the usual condemnations or eulogies will fit 
some members of the school and not others. Thus when Sontag in Phi- 
losophy and Phenomenological Research criticizes the analysts for be- 
coming too detached and non-committal in the sense that right and wrong 
are no longer important, his criticism, though in large part valid for the 
period he was discussing (1900-1951), would be unfair to thinkers like Miss 
Anscombe and Mr. Hampshire. Similarly, when he accuses the analysts of 
trying to explain ethics in terms of something non-ethical, he is right about 
many of the British school but wrong about the Toulmin variety as well 
as the Anscombe-Hampshire variety. The same is true of the many con- 
demnations of the emotive theory, especially as held by Stevenson. These 
strictures show that many analysts have missed the point of ethical state- 
ments and have really destroyed all basis for the rational ethics by which 
most men live. But there is nothing intrinsic in analysis to make it sub- 
scribe to the emotive theory. The only fair conclusion is that such doc- 
trines are the result of personal prejudice and not the natural outcome of 
the analytical approach. 

I suppose that many of you are asking yourselves how far such a phi- 
losophy as that of the analysts can go in the direction of a natural law 
theory of morality like that of St. Thomas. I must admit that there is 
no easy answer. If we listen to most of the critics and even if we read 
most of the analysts themselves, it would seem that the most we could 
ever get from analytical philosophy would be a description of moral 
thought and action which would be unable to decide any disputes between 
two moral theories if both respect the nature of ethical thought and ac- 
tion. This, of course, is true. But does it mean that the analysts are 
forever condemned to a moral relativism? 

The answer to this question can be negative at least for some scholastics. 
Let me explain. The happy analyst (if there ever be such) who in the 
course of time has freed himself from the prejudices of British empiricism 
and logical positivism may someday give us a well nigh perfect descrip- 
tion of ethical thought and action. Must not the analyst then espouse the 
only theory which is compatible with the facts? What I am saying is that 
by his descriptive method the analyst will have discovered the nature of 
ethical thought and action and so will exclude any theory which is not 
compatible with this nature. 

[ have said that only some scholastics will go along with this explana- 
tion for several reasons. First, there are those scholastics who will deny 
that we can reach the nature of ethical thought and action by means of 
pure description. Among these would be those who hold that it is neces- 
sary to accept the existence of God before any valid ethics is possible. It 
would be thus impossible for the analyst who does not accept the existence 
of God to accept a valid ethical theory. Secondly there are those among 
us who would deny that the presuppositionless description which I am al- 
lowing to our happy analyst is really possible. Every description, these 
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thinkers would say, must proceed in function of some metaphysical com- 
mittment. According to this position it will be impossible for the analyst 
to avoid an at least implicit metaphysical stand and so his description will 
be prejudiced (rightly or wrongly) from the very beginning. 

These seem to me to be two of the main reasons why many scholastics 
will not be as sanguine as I have let myself be about the future of ana- 
lytic ethics. Personally, I am inclined to think that, whatever the logic of 
the position, it is psychologically possible for someone to reach meta- 
physics through a description of thought and action, and that it is possible 
to reach an affirmation of God by way of an acceptance of our ethical situ- 
ation. I am also inclined to think that the metaphysical commitment is 
not as rigid as some seem to think. For while it is true that we must de- 
scribe from some point of view, the nature of what we have to describe 
can cause us to modify the metaphysical point of view. In fact, it would 
seem that this is the sort of thing which is happening in England. Men 
like Hampshire are in a certain sense describing themselves out of the 
positivistic-empiricist metaphysical point of view and into a more tradi- 
tional outlook. 

What I am offering, then, as a basis for discussion is that there is noth- 
ing in the nature of analytic ethics to make it unalterably opposed to 
scholastic theories. There are any number of serious defects in what has 
been done by the analysts, but none of these errors are essential to the 
nature of analytical ethics as such. 


James V. McGuynn, 8J. 


University of Detroit 


Division D: Some ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHERS: WILLIAM WALTON, Chairman 
Problem: The Unspeakable Philosophy of the Late Wittgenstein 


Father McMullin’s masterful survey of the analytic movement termi- 
nated, if you recall, with the “late Wittgenstein,’ whose Philosophical In- 
vestigations represent “the end of the road,” as he put it. “We have 
reached the unspeakable and there is nothing more to be said.” 

My title indicates that I meant to take up where he left off, so that he 
has in a sense introduced my paper. For this service I am grateful despite 
the disadvantage that it seems to render my contribution unnecessary in 
that I appear to be silenced even before I can begin. 

The obvious opening gambit for a paper like this, I suppose, would be 
to play on the looseness of the term “late Wittgenstein.” Customarily 
this refers to the period from 1929 to his death in April of 1951.1 But 


1 The philosophy of this period finds expression in The Blue and Brown 
Books (dictated to pupils during 1933-1935 and first published in 1958) ; 
Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics (culled from jottings during 
the interval of 1937-1944 and first published in the original German with a 
translation by G. E. M. Anscombe in 1956), but above all in the monu- 
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since the latter by historical standards at least could be called “recent”, I 
shall play on its alternate meaning and begin by discussing the T'ractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus,2 which contains the early unspeakable philosophy of 
the late Wittgenstein. 

That this is not exactly a digression becomes apparent from Wittgen- 
stein’s remark in his Preface to the Investigations, that the thoughts of the 
latter, as he suddenly realized, “could be seen in the right light only by 
contrast with and against the background of my old way of thinking.” 
Comparison of his early and later philosophy has the added advantage of 
revealing how central Wittgenstein is to the whole movement of linguistic 
analysis. Not only does his earlier T'ractatus epitomize the philosophy 
behind reductive analysis and so come closest to being a manifesto of 
analytic philosophy under this form, but the Jnvestigations represent the 
most significant expression of what Father McMullin calls its linguistic 
form. What is more, Wittgenstein’s personal influence on the representa- 
tive analysts of both the reductive and linguistic “schools” can hardlly be 
overestimated. Russell apparently learned as much from his brilliant pupil 
as the latter did from him. “ Getting to know Wittgenstein,” he declared, 
“was one of the most exciting intellectual adventures of my life.” 4 





mental Philosophical Investigations (the first and major portion of which 
was completed by 1945; it was published in German with an English ver- 
sion by Anscombe in 1953, second edition with slight changes in the 
English translation in 1958). All of the above were printed by Basil Black- 
well of Oxford; an American edition of The Blue and Brown Books was 
done by Harper and Sons (1958) and of the Philosophical Investigations 
(with minor changes in the English text) by Macmillan in 1957. The 
source of the quotations from the Philosophical Investigaiiuns (which are 
all from the First Part) will be given directly in the body of the paper in 
the following form (PI 123), where the number refers to the paragraph. 
The wording of the second edition has been used throughout. 


* First published in Ostwald’s Annalen der Naturphilosophie (1921) un- 
der its German title “ Logisch-Philosophische Abhandlung” this work is 
usually known by the Latin name given it by G. E. Moore. It was pub- 
lished in English (with the German on facing pages) as T'ractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1922) with an Intro- 
duction by Bertrand Russell. The translation is usually ascribed to C. K. 
Ogden (helped by F. P. Ramsey), the General Editor of “ International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method ” in which series 
it appeared. Since its sixth impression in 1955, it has been printed with 
an index prepared by Prof. Max Black. References to the T'ractatus are 
also included in the body of the paper in the following form (Tr. 5.5151) 
where the number refers to that of the respective proposition in the work. 


’ Bertrand Russell, My Philosophical Development (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1959). Cf. esp. chap. 10 entitled “The Impact of Wittgen- 
stein.” In fact the very first lectures in which he introduced the term 
“logical atomism” and developed its doctrine (Cf. Monist from 1918- 
1919) were prefaced by the remark: “The following articles are the first 
two lectures of a course of eight lectures delivered in London in the first 
months of 1918, and are very largely concerned with explaining certain 
ideas which I learnt from my friend and former pupil Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein” (op. cit., p. 112). 


*B. Russell, “ Ludwig Wittgenstein,’ Mind, LX (1951), 298. 
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Moore even attended the lectures of his former pupil between 1930-1933,5 
and, “always with admiration,” as he put it. “He has made me think that 
what is required for the solution of philosophical problems which baffle 
me, is a method quite different from any which I have ever used—a 
method which he himself uses successfully, but which I have never been 
able to understand clearly enough to use it myself.”® We know too that 
despite Wittgenstein’s repudiation of logical positivism, his Tractatus had 
almost as much influence on Carnap and the Vienna Circle as his later lec- 
tures did on the Cambridge and Oxford analysts. 


1. The Unspeakable Philosophy of the Early Wittgenstein 


Let us begin then with the notion of the “ unspeakable ” in the T'ractatus, 
a work aptly described by one pupil and literary executor as “a synthesis 
of the theory of truth-functions and the idea that language is a picture of 
reality. Out of this synthesis arises a third main ingredient of the book, 
its doctrine of that which cannot be said but only shown.” 7 

In fact we might go so far as to say it was precisely to elucidate this 
third point that the Tractatus was written. As Wittgenstein explained by 
letter to Russell, who had missed the whole import of this work: 


I’m afraid you haven’t really got hold of my main contention, to 
which the whole business of logical propositions is only corollary. The 
main point is the theory of what can be expressed by propositions—i.e. 
by language—and what cannot be expressed by propositions, but only 
shown; which, I believe is the cardinal problem of philosophy.® 


However, to speak clearly of the distinction between the speakable and 
the unspeakable would mean that the speaker somehow had managed to 
get beyond the limits of language and still could talk about it, which is 
obviously nonsense. Like St. Paul describing heaven, then, Wittgenstein’s 
approach to the inexpressible must be, as it were, from within language. 
He will hint at what transcends both word and thought by indicating pre- 
cisely what can be said and thought. Yet in “clearly displaying the speak- 
able,” what his philosophy really aims to convey is a vision of the 
unspeakable. If this can be accomplished, the futile wrangling of phi- 


5 His recollections of these lectures give us our earliest insight into the 
genesis of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy. They were first printed in 
Mind, LXIII (1954), 1-15; 289-316; LXIV (1955), 1-27 under the title 
“ Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-33” and later included in the volume G. 
E. Moore, Philosophical Papers (London: George Allen and Unwin; New 
York: Macmillan, 1959), pp. 252-324. 


_ 8“ Autobiography ” in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (Library of Liv- 
ing Philosophers, vol. IV), edited by P. A. Schilpp (Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University, 1942), p. 33. 


4 cS. &. von Wright, “Biographical Sketch” in N. Malcolm, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein: A Memoir (London: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 8. 
8From a letter quoted by G. E. M. Anscombe in An Introduction to 


ne gga Tractatus (London: Hutchinson University Library, 1959), 
p. 


Cf. esp. Tr. 4.114, 4.115, 6.54. 
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losophers will at long last be seen in its true light. Their argumentative 
discourse will be replaced by the insight of the mystic. 

What can or cannot be expressed verbally according to the philosophy 
of the Tractatus is a consequence of two other theories of Wittgenstein, 
viz. that language is truth-functional in character and that every meaning- 
ful proposition is a logical picture of the fact it asserts. 

a. The truth-functional character of language. In the calculus of un- 
analyzed propositions we distinguish a host of propositional variables (p, 
q, r, etc.) which are primitive or simple with respect to that logic. Witt- 
genstein believed that ordinary language also had a host of primitive or 
elementary propositions which possess no logical complexity. Any propo- 
sition or statement consisting of “ ands”, “ ors”’, “nots”, etc. must be com- 
pounded of these elementary propositions which contain no such connec- 
tives. All other propositions of our language result from performing logical 
operations on these basic or atomic propositions, for example by negating 
them, connecting them conjunctively or disjunctively, and so on (Tr. 5.234- 
53). 

The truth or falsity of these complex statements, then, will be com- 
pletely determined by the truth-value (i.e. the truth or falsity) of the ele- 
mentary propositions and the nature of the logical operations which yield 
the compound statement. The truth-value of the latter, in a word, will 
be a function of the truth-values of its elementary propositions. Such 
propositions are called truth-functional compounds. 

Among the compounds which result from performing logical operations 
on basic or elementary propositions, however, two extreme cases appear. 
The first is illustrated by a proposition such as “It is either raining or it 
is not raining”, which holds true for all possible truth-values of its ele- 
mentary propositions. Such unconditioned or necessary truths are called 
tautologies or logical truths. The other extreme is represented by proposi- 
tions which are false for all possible truth-values of their elementary prop- 
ositions, e.g. “It is raining and it is not raining”. Such propositions are 
said to be logically false; their truth-conditions are self-contradictory, and 
they are called simply contradictions (Tr. 4.46). 

While such tautologies or contradictions are not nonsensical (wnsinnig), 
they lack all factual content (Tr. 4461-44611). They say nothing about 
the actual world, although there is a sense in which they are connected 
with the world. Conversely, all propositions which do say something 
about the actual world, are either elementary propositions or truth-fune- 
tional compounds thereof. Being neither necessarily true (a tautology) 
nor necessarily false (a contradiction), each such proposition is logically 
contingent; it expresses a fact that is indeed logically possible but not 
necessary. Its truth or falsity, consequently must be determined by extra- 


10They represent the logical scaffolding, the framework, the limits of 
the world. For if contradictions hold for no possible state of affairs and 
tautologies for every possible state of affairs, then in the logical “space” 
that intervenes all possible states of affairs or “ worlds” must be logically 
located. Logic thus presents as it were an a priori order common to both 
thought and reality (Cf. Tr. 6.124, 4.466, 5.143; PI 97). 
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logical means (Tr. 4.464). Such statements and only such statements are 
said to be “ significant ” (Tr. 5.525). They state a possible truth. 

If such a significant proposition is elementary, the state of affairs which 
verifies it is called a Sachverhalt (which the English translation renders as 
an “atomic fact”). If the significant statement is a truth-functional com- 
pound, then the situation which verifies it Wittgenstein calls a Tatsache 
(which the English version renders simply by “ fact ”).11 

Hence the world—which Wittgenstein defines simply as “ everything that 
is the case (Tr. 1)—can also be described as “ the totality of facts” (Tr. 
1.1) or, more fundamentally, as “the totality of existent atomic facts” 
(Tr. 2.04). It represents, we might say, the sum total of everything that 
could be truthfully asserted or clearly stated by existential propositions at 
any given moment. Each such proposition singly affirms a particular fact. 

b. The picture theory of propositions. Neither atomic facts, nor the ele- 
mentary propositions which assert them, however, are absolutely simple. 
The former consist of objects or things; the latter, of names (the simple 
signs of objects). The heart of Wittgenstein’s picture theory of language 
lies in the assumption that both the objects in the fact and the names in 
the proposition are articulated in some logically isomorphic fashion, so that 
the proposition may be said to be a logical picture of the fact it asserts to 
be the case. 

Since this theory is so often misunderstood, however,!2 it may not be 
amiss to explain what Wittgenstein means by (i) picture and (ii) by 
logical. 

i) Propositions as pictures. Terms like Bild (picture), Abbilduwng (rep- 
resentation, abbilden (to depict, to represent), or expressions like machen 
ein Bild (to make a picture) have a connotation for the mathematician, 
from whom Wittgenstein borrowed them, that is not always apparent in 
the English translation of the Tractatus13 They refer to the mathematical 
practice of showing the validity or consistency of one system (e.g. a non- 
euclidean geometry like that of Lobatchevsky) by finding a model for it 
in another system (e.g. Euclid’s geometry). Or to take a more familiar 
example: an equation of analytic geometry such as 


can be called an “algebraic picture” of the generalized expression of a 
circle with its center at the intersection of the Cartesian coordinates; or 
conversely any given circle could be called a “geometric picture” of the 
above equation for a particular value of the radius r. 


11 Anscombe, op. cit., p. 30. 


12 The articles of Daitz and Evans, for instance, are a classic case of 
such misunderstanding. Cf. Ellis Evans, “Tractatus 3.1432” in Mind, 
LXIV (1955), 259-260; Edna Daitz, “The Picture Theory of Meaning ” in 
Mind, LXII (1953), 184-201, reprinted with slight changes in Essays in 
Conceptual Analysis, ed. by A. Flew (London: Macmillan and New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1956), pp. 53-74. 


13 R. Rhees, “ Miss Anscombe on the Tractatus” in The Philosophical 
Quarterly, X (1960), 23 ff. 
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What makes the one expression a Bild or “ picture” of the other is the 
fact that a definite rule or law of projection exists that permits one to 
derive the first expression from the second or to translate a statement in 
one system into an equivalent statement in the other. It is not at all es- 
sential that the one look like the other or that there be any external like- 
ness between the “picture” and “pictured”. Thus to use Wittgenstein’s 
example, the irregular groove in a phonograph record no more looks like 
the musical score or the sound of a symphony than a proposition printed 


on paper looks like the situation it asserts to be the case (Tr. 4.011). 
Nevertheless, Wittgenstein insists, 


The gramophone record, the musical thought, the score, the waves of 
sound, all stand to one another in that pictorial relation which holds 
between language and the world. .. . In the fact that there is a gen- 
eral rule by which the musician is able to read the symphony out of 
the score, and that there is a rule by which one could reconstruct the 
symphony from the line on a gramophone record and from this again 
—by means of the first rule—construct the score, herein lies the in- 
ternal similarity between these things which at first sight seem to be 
entirely different. And the rule is the law of projection which projects 
the symphony into the language of the musical score. It is the rule 
of translation of this language into the language of the gramophone 


record (Tr. 4.014, 4.0141). 
Now Wittgenstein’s point is this. In language—even ordinary colloquial 
language (Tr. 5.5563)—we have a kind of model or picture of the fact as- 
serted linguistically. However, the tacit rules or “silent adjustments ” 


that must be employed to translate a real situation into a meaningful se- 
quence of spoken sounds or marks on a paper are enormously complicated 


(Tr. 4.002). In a symbolically ideal language, however, the pictorial char- 
acter of a proposition could be seen at a glance. For the symbolical ex- 
pression for an elementary proposition, for example, would have signs or 
symbols only for the simple things or objects involved in the atomic fact 
(Tr. 4.0312, 3.2, 3.21), so that the “ picture ” and the “ pictured ” have the 
same number of elements, the same mathematical multiplicity (Tr. 4.04). 
The signs used to name the objects can be arbitrarily selected. They need 
not even be written words, letters or sounds. They could be gestures, 
physical objects like tables, chairs, and so on (Tr. 3.1431). What is es- 
sential is (a) that these gestures, marks on paper, or pieces of furniture 
be used as “simple signs” or names, that is to say, that they be given 
meaning (or in Frege’s terminology, a “reference”) in such a way that 
each simple sign names one and only one simple thing or object, and (b) 
that there is some translation rule or law of projection agreed upon 
whereby the way in which objects are related to one another in the con- 
text of an atomic fact is exhibited by the way in which the simple signs 
are arranged, structured, or configured with relation to one another. 

Put in Aristotelian-scholastic terminology, in both the atomic fact and 


its corresponding elementary proposition, we can distinguish a ‘ 


‘matter ” 
and a “ form.” 


The matter of facts are the simple things or objects in- 
volved in the factual situation; the matter of the proposition comprise 
the primitive names or simple signs used to designate these objects. The 
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form of the fact is the way these objects are interrelated to constitute the 
fact. The form of the proposition is the studied way these names are put 
together, these simple signs articulated, to exhibit the form of the fact 
(Tr. 3.1482). 

The proposition, therefore, is a kind of blueprint, or better, an experi- 
mental model which shows us how the objects are put together to form 
a fact (Tr. 4.031). Being as complex as the fact it mirrors, the proposition 
itself is fact (Tr. 2.141). 

It is clear enough how a spatial picture can show how objects are ar- 
ranged in space, or a colored picture can exhibit the color scheme of a 
room, or more generally, how a picture can represent any reality that has 
a form similar to it (Tr. 2.171). What must be kept in mind however, is 
that a spatial picture can also symbolize non-spatial relationships, and a 
non-spatial “ picture ” can indicate a spatial state of affairs. Thus for in- 
stance the spatial irregularities or depressions in the groove of a phonograph 
record, “ picture” the temporal sequence of sounds that make a melody. 
In the case of the dots and dashes of the telegrapher’s code, it is the 
temporal sequence that is primarily significant for “ picturing ” the message 
and ultimately the situation conveyed by the message. How the spatial 
arrangement of signs can represent unequivocally a multitude of different 
relationships is well illustrated in mathematics where the relative posi- 
tion the “elements” (numbers or number variables such as 2, y, ete.) in- 
dicate different mathematical operations. Thus ‘zy’, ‘2”’, ‘x,’ represent 
respectively ‘the product of z and y’, ‘x raised to the power of y’, and 
‘the yth x in a sequence of z’s’. In some similar way, the structure or 
arrangement of names in elementary propositions shows forth the con- 
figuration of objects in the atomic fact. The proposition and the fact it 
pictures are isomorphic in the sense that they have the same logical form, 
which brings us to what Wittgenstein means by logical. 

ii) Logical pictures and logical form. Perhaps the best text to illustrate 
his theory on the subject is to be found in a passage of the Philosophical 
Investigations where Wittgenstein describes his earlier view as follows: 


Thought is surrounded by a halo. Its essence, logic, presents an order, 
in fact the a priori order of the world: that is, the order of possibili- 
ties, which must be common to both world and thovgnt. .....1t . 
must be utterly simple . prior to all experience, must run ‘through 
all experience; no empirical cloudiness or uncertainty can be allowed 
to affect it. It ... does not appear as an abstraction; but as some- 


thing concrete, indeed, as the most concrete, as it were the hardest 
thing there is. (PI 97) 


The facts which comprise the “world” at any given moment obviously 
represent an actualization of some possible situation. 
ference between the actual and possible in this case, however, is this. 
While the actual furniture of the universe, like the way it is arranged 
at any given moment, is something contingent, transient and variable, the 
same is not true of the possibilities of such actualities. The scholastics of 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, particularly, were well 
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aware of this fact. They pointed out, for example, that the Christian doc- 
trine of creationism introduced a radical contingency into the whole of 
creation. Any regularity such as that characteristic of physical, chemical 
or biological “laws”, any temporal succession of cause and effect, they 
recognized as “necessary ” only in an improper sense of the term. Con- 
sequently, all such “laws” like the factual situations they govern lack the 
constancy or necessity proper to the subject of “scientific knowledge” or 
episteme as Aristotle understood the term in his Posterior Analytics. 
Only an “accidental order ” exists among a series of generative causes like 
father, son and grandson, etc. It is quite different, however, if we take 
the possibility of such temporal sequences or of contingent facts. Here, 
the scholastics insisted, we encounter an essential order that is as neces- 
sary, permanent and immutable as the eternal God in whom it has its 
foundation. It is precisely under the aspect of its possibility that the real 
or existential world with its laws is amenable to a scientific or logical analy- 
sis.14 
This well known insight of the scholastics, Wittgenstein apparently dis- 
covered independently and in the first part of his Tractatus, he explored 
its implications for his contingent “world of facts.” Thus he writes: 
If a thing can occur in an atomic fact, the possibility of that atomic 
fact must already be prejudged in the thing. It would, so to speak, 
appear as an accident, when to a thing that could exist alone on its 
own account, subsequently a state of affairs could be made to fit. If 
things can occur in atomic facts, this possibility must already lie in 
them. ... If I can think of an object in the context of an atomic fact, 
I eannot think of it apart from the possibility of this context (Tr. 


2.012-2.0121). 
Only this is truly constant, invariant, regular; only this is essential to re- 
ality. This, and this only, is the intelligible, the thinkable aspect of our 
contingent and variable cosmos, for “only uniform connexions are think- 
able” (Tr. 6.361). 

With this in mind, recall what Wittgenstein says of logic. He speaks of 
it as the “essence of thought” (PI 97). “ Logical research means the in- 
vestigation of all regularity, and outside of logic all is accident” (Tr. 6.3). 
Since it is the possibility rather than the actuality of facts that is their 
fixed or essential feature, it is clear why he says: “ Logic treats of every 
possibility, and all possibilities are its facts” (Tr. 2.0121). But Wittgen- 
stein’s agreement with the scholastics goes further. Since a fact could 
never be, if it were impossible, its possibility can be called a necessary 
antecedent for its actuality. In this sense Wittgenstein can speak of logic 
as presenting “the a priori order of the world, the order of possibilities 
which must be common to both the world and thought” (PI 97). Yet, 
absolutely speaking, actuality is prior to possibility, for if the latter is to 
refer to a real situation it must be rooted in something actual. Hence 


14Cf,. A. B. Wolter, “Duns Scotus and the Existence and Nature of 
God” in Proceedings of Amer. Cath. Phil. Assn., XXVIII (1954), 102-105; 
idem, The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of 
Duns Scotus (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1946), p. 68. 
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Wittgenstein writes: “A logical entity cannot be merely possible” (Tr. 
2.0121). 


Where Wittgenstein and the scholastics seemingly part company, how- 
ever, is in their respective theories about the ultimate source of, or sub- 
ject in which, the possibility of the world’s contingent facts is to be 
found.15 The latter, following the lead of St. Augustine, can be said to 


15 Part of the difficulty in determining how far Wittgenstein’s theories 
diverge radically from those of the scholastics lies first of all in the am- 
biguity as to just what his simple things or objects were and secondly in 
how far this theory can be considered to be ultimate in view of his tran- 
scendent “mysticism.” Miss Anscombe argues that not only are ele- 
mentary propositions not simple observation statements as the logical 
positivists interpreted them to be (Cf. An Introduction to Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus, pp. 25-40), but his simple “objects” are not available to the 
senses, being more like the simples of Plato’s Theaetetus (Cf. her letter to 
the Tablet, April 17, 1954, p. 373. In a subsequent letter, she suggests that 
they could even be taken to be divine ideas, since this is far more con- 
sistent than the interpretation that they are simple sense impressions 
(Tablet, May 15, 1954, p. 478). Now it is quite true that Wittgentein him- 
self admits that “ both Russell‘s ‘ individuals’ and my ‘ objects’ were such 
primary elements” as Socrates speaks of in the Theaetetus (Cf. PI 46). 
But there is also the illuminating anecdote of Wittgenstein’s visit to 
America recorded by Malcolm. “I asked Wittgenstein,” he says, “ whether, 
when he wrote the Tractatus, he had ever decided upon anything as an 
example of a ‘simple object’. His reply was that at the time his thought 
had been that he was a logician; and that it was not his business, as a 
logician, to try to decide whether this thing or that was a simple thing or 
a complex thing, that being a purely empirical matter!” (Cf. Norman 
Malcolm, Ludwig Wittgenstein: A Memoir, p. 86). This last remark, I 
submit, surely suggests that Wittgenstein believed that some simples at 
least could be recognized to be such empirically and consequently that the 
elementary propositions involving them must be some kind of observation 
statement. This is not invalidated by the fact that Wittgenstein ad- 
mittedly argues to their existence on logical grounds. For the very point 
of his argument is that if any proposition makes sense the first time we 
hear it formulated, then this is because its parts have a meaning of their 
own (Tr. 4.02-4.026). This leads him to postulate elementary or seli- 
meaningful propositions (Tr. 4.411). These in turn require the further 
postulation of simple signs (Tr..3.23), which refer to simple. objects (Tr. 
3.2-3.201). Now this whole theory, I submit, assumes that the simple ob- 
jects must be somehow “self-evident”, or in Wittgenstein’s terminology 
that they must show themselves, or exhibit themselves. And the aspect 
under which objects reveal themselves is that of their logical form, viz. of 
their possibility of occurring in the context of various atomic facts (Tr. 
2.01-2.02). It seems obvious enough that if objects did not first present 
themselves to us in this way, we could not re-present them by signs and 
thus Wittgenstein’s whole theory of propositions would collapse (Tr. 
4.0312). Consider also the implications of what Wittgenstein says in Tr. 
5.55-5.552, 5.557-5.5571. For that reason, while I would agree with Miss 
Anscombe that various ontological interpretations could be given to Witt- 
genstein’s “simple objects” that a Christian or even a scholastic would 
find acceptable (Cf. eg. what I have written elsewhere—A. B. Wolter, 
“Chemical Substance ” in St. John’s University Studies, Phil. Series 1, Ja- 
maica, N.Y.: St. John’s Univ. Press, 1960, pp. 87-130), Wittgenstein’s own 
approach is purely semantical (i.e. in terms of the logical conditions or 
necessary prerequisites for meaningful discourse). He argues that no prop- 
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root this possibility in a single, transcendent cause—a God, who though 
He freely chooses to realize only certain creative ideas, nevertheless pos- 
sesses cognitively all possible worlds in virtue of His eternal ideas or 
rationes aeternae. Wittgentein, on the contrary, looks for a more proxi- 
mate source in the multiplicity of simple things or objects which form the 
substance (in the sense of the material substrate), not only of the actual 
world, but of all possible worlds. But even here, his theory of objects 
bears a strong resemblance to certain medieval theories of “ primary mat- 
ter” wherein the “ potency to form ” was understood in the sense of active 
powers (seminal reasons) rather than in the sense of “ passive potency ”.16 

Aristotle, we know, called the intelligible factor in the changing physical 
world the “form”. Wittgenstein will do lkewise, but since he will side 
with the scholastics in regarding all factual physical situations as con- 
tingent, his form will refer to the possibility of things being structured or 
figuring in the context of a fact (Tr. 2.031-2.033). In this sense, he can 
speak of his objects having “form” (Tr. 2.0141). Since they contain the 
possibility of all states of affairs in which they can enter (Tr. 2.014) then, 
if all objects are given, the possibility of all atomic facts is also given 
(Tr. 2.0124). Empirical reality will thus be limited by the totality of ob- 
jects (Tr. 5.556). To this extent, Wittgenstein can speak of a “ fixed 
form” behind the contingency of the actual world, a logical structure 
which it shares with every possible world in which these same objects 
could occur (Tr. 2.022-2.023). The fixed form of the object, thus gives rise 
to a kind of “logical space” within which every possible atomic fact or 
real structure can be located. 

Rhees seems to be entirely correct, then, when he indicates how Witt- 
genstein’s conception of logic is worlds apart from that, say, of the formal- 
ists, for whom logic is an arbitrarily constructed calculus completely in- 
different to a real interpretation and to that extent without any necessary 
connection with the world.17 

While it is true that logical propositions (viz. tautologies and contra- 
dictions) are empty of factual concept, they do—in Wittgenstein’s system 

presuppose that names have meaning l[i.e. refer to objects] and that 
elementary propositions have sense [i.e. express a possible combination 
of these objects]. And this is their connexion with the world. It is 
clear that it must show something about the world that certain com- 
binations of symbols—which essentially have a definite character—are 
tautologies (Tr. 6.124). 
That is to say, it must show somehow the limits of the world and the 
limits of significant language or thought, if at a certain point in logical 
space, the symbols as it were dissolve, becoming empty of sense or devoid 
of factual content.18 But within the limits described by this “ logical 


osition can make sense if simples do not exist or cannot be represented by 
simple signs. Precisely under this aspect the theory is unacceptable as his 
subsequent criticism of it in the Philosophical Investigations makes clear. 


16 Cf, eg. St. Bonaventure, Commentaria in Quatuor Libros Senten- 
tiarum, lib. II, dist. 7, pars 2, art. 2, q. 1. 


17 R. Rhees, art. cit., 22 ff. 
18 Tr, 4.466. See also note 10 above. 
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scaffolding” are contained all logical possibilities as it were. These are 
located in the simple objects as their subject. Thus Wittgenstein’s logic 
has its feet, so to speak, on the ground. “ Logic,” he writes, “is not a 
theory, but a reflexion of the world ” (Tr. 6.13). 

To the extent that a “picture” or “ picture-proposition ”” expresses a 
possible fact or context in which these “ objects” can occur, it is a logical 
picture. Now it is clear that in such a theory, if a proposition says any- 
thing significant at all, it will be asserting some possible arrangement or 
configuration of the objects involved in the fact in question. This will be 
true regardless of whether the statement is couched in the King’s English, 
a colloquial idiom or in an ideal symbolism (Tr. 3.325) which excludes at 
the outset the possibility of formulating misleading or meaningless state- 
ments. Consequently, Wittgenstein can admit that “all propositions of 
our colloquial language are actually, just as they are, logically completely 
in order” (Tr. 5.5563), though the tacit rules for projecting atomic facts 
into such an idiom are enormously complicated (Tr. 4.002) .19 

With such a realistic conception as to the foundations of logic, Wittgen- 
stein must naturally limit significant statements to the “first level of lan- 
guage.” He cannot admit any proper metalanguage (or metalogic) in 
which the formal features of language (or its logic) are discussed.2® For 
that reason he would have to reject the possible escape from “ mysticism ” 
suggested by Russell,?1 a suggestion which subsequent philosophers of logic 
have generally adopted. This brings us to the third and most significant 
doctrine of the 7ractatus, the distinction between the “ 
“unspeakable” or “ mystical.” 

c. The unspeakable or mystical. To say something (or what amounts to 
the same thing, to think significantly about anything) is to assert one fact 
(the state of affairs pictured) by means of a second fact (be it written, 
spoken or mentally pronounced) which is a logical picture of the first. 
Facts, be it noted, have both a “ matter” and a “form”, that is, they con- 
sist of elements and their configuration or arrangement. The picture prop- 
Osition can symbolize a second fact because it shares the logical form or 
structure of the latter, it is the logical isomorph of the fact it pictures. 

The limitations such a theory puts upon language are readily seen. 
Whatever lacks either elements or structure or both cannot be pictured 
in language or expressed in thought. It is ineffable, inexpressible, un- 
speakable. 


speakable and 


19 Consequently, I see no inconsistency in Wittgenstein’s attitude to- 
wards ordinary language such as I. M. Copi suggests in his otherwise excel- 
lent account of the “picture theory” of Wittgenstein. Cf. his article 


“Objects, Properties and Relations in the Tractatus” in Mind, LXVII 
(1958), 146. 


20In so far as a proposition (or thought) is an articulated combination 
of sensible signs (or mental images or processes), it too is a fact and as 
such it can be talked about, but in this case we are not really on a differ- 
ent level of language for we are speaking about the material aspect of 
propositions and not about their formal character as signifying something. 


21Cf. Bertrand Russell’s “Introduction” to the Tractatus, p. 23. 
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Wittgenstein does not go along with the logical positivists who consider 
the ineffable as non-existent or pure fiction. “There is indeed the inex- 
pressible,” he insists. “This shows itself; it is the mystical” (Tr. 6.522) .2? 

In view of the three distinct grounds that would prevent something ex- 
istent from being pictured in language or thought, we can distinguish three 
categories of “ineffable subjects” in Wittgenstein’s philosophy. First the 
simple objects or elements considered apart from all form or structure (i.e. 
apart from the context of a possible atomic fact) ; secondly, whatever per- 
tains to the formal aspect or logical structure of thought or language; 
thirdly, whatever lies outside the world of contingent facts, as it were, and 
possesses neither “ matter” nor “from”, such as God, the meaning of life, 
ethical values, and so on. All three categories in some way or another 
“show themselves” to us as it were. 

i) Simple objects or things. “Objects,” Wittgenstein tells us, “I can 
only name. Signs represent them. I can only speak of them. I cannot 
assert them. A proposition can only say how a thing is, not what it is” 
(Tr, 3.221). As a key text, this deserves detailed explanation. 

Considered in itself (i.e. apart from “form” or possible factual con- 
text), an object can only be named. That is to say, we can do no more 
than point to it and label it with some mark perceptible to the senses. 
The latter thus becomes a sign which represents the object. When such a 
simple sign is so used in a proposition it is called a name (Tr. 3.2-3.202). 
As such it stands for the object and to that extent.“ means the object ”, 
even as the object to which the name refers can be called the “ meaning 
of the object” in the Fregean sense of reference (Tr. 3.203) .23 

Only in the context of a proposition with sense, of course, has a name 
reference (Tr. 3.3)—or, as a schoolman would put it, has a term personal 
supposition. But for all that, it has its own, independent “ meaning” (i.e. 
reference), in a way that a defined sign has not (Tr. 3.261). For as a 
simple or primitive sign, a name cannot be dissected by analysis; it defies 
definition (Tr. 3.26). 

The objects referred to by the names have a like simplicity. Viewed in 
itself or materially, an object—like Aristotle’s prime matter—lacks essen- 
tial composition. It differs therefore from a complex (a plurality of ob- 


22 Russell confirms this interpretation: “ The totalities concerning which 
Mr. Wittgenstein holds that it is impossible to speak logically are never- 
theless thought by him to exist, and are the subject-matter of his mysti- 
cism” (ibid.). Cf. e.g. Tr. 5.5561, 6.44, 6.45, etc. 


23 As Father McMullin indicated in his paper, Wittgenstein makes use 
of Frege’s distinction between Sinn (sense) and Bedeutung (reference) 
[Cf. Frege’s essay “On Sense and Reference” in Translations from the 
Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, edited by P. Geach and M. Black 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1952]. The Ogden translation of the 
Tractatus invariably renders Bedeutung by the equivocal term “ meaning ”, 
which in Enlish has the usual connotation of Frege’s “sense” rather than 
the thing for which the word stands or the individual object to which the 
word refers. Though he makes use of the Fregean distinction, Wittgen- 
stein differs with Frege as to its application. For some of the more im- 
portant discrepancies between their interpretations, see G. E. M. Ans- 
combe, Introd. to Tractatus, passim, esp. ch. 7. 
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jects viewed materially), from a fact (which emphasizes the actual ar- 
rangement or structure of such a complex), or a state of affairs (which 
stresses the possibility of such a factual arrangement of objects). A state 
of affairs can be described; a complex, defined; a fact, asserted, none of 
which can be done for an object considered materially (Tr. 2.02, 2.0201, 
2.021). Hence we cannot say what the object is. We cannot assert that 
objects exist or “ There are objects” in the way we say “ There are books.” 
The latter states a fact with a form and a content. As a proposition, it 
says how objects are. But “There are objects” is a pseudo-statement, 
even as “object.” is a pseudo-concept. Like “number”, “fact”, “ func- 
tion ”, and the like, it is a formal concept.24 That is to say, it pertains to 
the formal or logical structure of language (Tr. 4.1272-4.1274). In an 
ideal symbolism such as that envisaged in Tr. 3.325, all that we try to say 
by means of such pseudo-concepts is brought out by the way we use the 
simple signs or names of objects. Consequently, it is not only impossible, 
but wholly unnecessary to say that an object exists. We show that it 
does when we use a name for it to state a possible fact or way in which 
the object can occur. For “the name shows that it signifies an object, 
the numerical sign that it signifies a number, etc.” (Tr. 4.126). Or as 
Wittgenstein puts it elsewhere: “What does not get expressed in the 
sign is shown by its application. What the signs conceal, their application 
declares” (Tr. 3.262). 

Nevertheless, there is a way to speak significantly of objects, to think 
clearly about them. It is the same way that Aristotle and the scholastics 
could speak of or think about prime matter—not materially (for materia 
prima precisely qua matter was unintelligible), but as the subject of pos- 
sible form. Similarly with Wittgenstein’s objects. Viewed materially they 
are “unspeakable ” viewed formally (i.e. in terms of the complexes, states 
of affairs or actual facts in which they can occur) they can be spoken of “5 
Such accounts, however, do not really tell me what objects are but hou 
they are (Tr. 3.221). 

Now if it is the name considered as a purely sensible sign that desig- 
nates the object viewed materially, it is the name considered as a symbol 
that expresses the formal or intelligible features of the object. 

A symbol—or as it is also called, an “ expression ”—is defined as every 
part of a proposition which characterizes its sense (Tr. 3.31). The propo- 
sition as a whole, of course, is a complex symbol, but the point we wish 
to stress is that the simple terms or names in the atomic or elementary 
proposition are also symbols. In fact it is only in so far as a name is con- 


24 Regarding the differences between proper and formal concepts, see 
Anscombe, Introd. to Tractatus, ch. 9; M. J. Charlesworth, Philosophy and 
Linguistic Analysis (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University—Louvain: Nau- 
welaerts, 1959), pp. 82-83. 


25 The distinction we have made between the object viewed materially 
and formally corresponds to Copi’s distinction between the particular con- 
sidered as absolutely bare (possessing neither formal nor material prop- 
erties) and simple as bare (possessing formal but no material properties). 
Cf. I. M. Copi, art. cit., p. 163. 
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sidered as a simple symbol—and not merely as a simple sign 26—that we 
can speak of the elementary proposition as a function of its names (Tr. 
4.24), 

As a symbol, a name has both form and content.27 It is presented, or 
at least can be presented as a propositional variable (Tr. 3.314), for a 
symbol or expression “ presupposes the forms of all propositions in which 
it ean occur. It is the common characteristic mark of a class of proposi- 
tions” (Tr. 3.311) .28 

The values such a propositional variable can assume is determined (Tr. 
3.316), because the object’s potentialities (or possible atomic facts it can 
enter into) are also fixed or determined by the very nature or essence of 
the object (Tr. 2.011, 2.014, 2.0141). 

These various possibilities, however, do not destroy the simplicity of 
the object (Tr. 2.02). Neither is the essential simplicity of the symbol 
compromised by the fact that it introduces as values of the variable all 
the elementary propositions in which it can occur. Quite the contrary. 
For what is essential to the symbol is the constant or common feature 
characteristic of all these propositions (Tr. 3.341). This is the real name 
of the object, viz. “that which all symbols which signify an object have 
in common. It would then follow step by step, that no composition was 
essential for a name” (Tr. 3.3411). 

Wittgenstein’s thought here closely parallels that of Aristotle and the 
scholastics in regard to primary matter. Though it is of the essence of the 
latter that it can enter into any and every form or kind of thing and con- 
tains these possibilities virtually, it is still essentially simple. For these 
possibilities do not enter into its essential nature in the way matter and 
form enter into the essential makeup of a corporeal thing. Consequently, 
the name as a simple symbol can no more be dissected analytically, or de- 
fined in terms of constituent parts than can the name as a sign.2® We per- 
sist, nevertheless, in our attempt to clarify or render it intelligible. If it 
cannot be defined from within, we try to “define” it in a sense from with- 
out, i.e. in terms of what is intelligible, the forms in which it can occur. 
In a similar fashion, we can introduce some sense into the name of an 
object, which as a simple sensible sign has only reference. This we do 
when we look to the way the sign of the object is actually used in the 
context of a proposition, that is to say, when the name is recognized as 


a ty The sign is the part of the symbol perceptible by the senses” (Tr. 


3.32). 


*7 As such it corresponds perfectly with the object in so far as it is the 
“substance” or material substrate of the world of facts (Tr. 2.021), for 
under this formal aspect, the object has both “form and content” (Tr. 


2.025). Compare also what is said in Tr. 2.027-2.0271 with what is said 
of the symbol in Tr. 3.312-3.314. 


“8 Confer G. E. M. Anscombe’s excellent account of the name as a 
symbol, op. cit., p. 93 ff. 


°9 Cf. Tr. 3.26, 3.341-3.3411. 


30“ What does not get expressed in the sign is shown by its application. 
What the signs conceal their application declares” (Tr. 3.262). “In order 
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a symbol,29 for it is never used as a name except to represent the object 
in the complex context of a fact.31 It is this connotation that a name as- 
sumes as a symbol that introduces a virtual complexity into its essential 
simplicity. This complexity we can describe or define, and thus speak o/ 
the object. Possibly this is what Wittgenstein refers to in Tr. 3.24 when 
he says: “ The combination [Zusammenfassung] of the symbols of a com- 
plex in a simple symbol can be expressed by a definition.” 

Granting all this, we may want to ask here: How is the symbol dis- 
covered in the sign, particularly in the simple name sign? And this pro- 
vokes the further question: How do we learn the meaning or reference of 
the name? For this must be explained to us if we are to understand it 
(Tr. 4.026). 

It is not much help to be told that “to recognize the symbol in the 
sign we must consider its significant use” (Tr. 3.326), and Tr. 3.263 far 
from clearing up the question of how we know the reference of a name, 
seems at first sight to involve us in an impossible dilemma. 

We must keep in mind, however, that the answers to these questions 
pertain to the science of psychology and as such are not the concern of 
the Tractatus, for Wittgenstein is interested only in uncovering the logical 
foundations or conditions of meaning.32 That is to say, he merely intends 
to show what is necessarily entailed, and hence is a logical prerequisite, if 
any proposition is to make sense, and specifically if it is to make a new 
sense with old words, and do this without it being necessary to explain the 
sense but only the meaning of the words (Tr. 4.03, 4.021, 4.026). What 
propositions do make sense in this way, and consequently, what any one 
actually knows about atomic facts, simple objects or possible states of af- 
fairs is a purely empirical matter.33 How one comes to know such things 
is a question for psychology or epistemology.24 However, if the logical 
analysis of Wittgenstein were correct, as he believed it to be, we can see 
why he is prepared to conclude from the fact that we do possess such 
knowledge (Tr. 4.02) that “there must be objects and atomic facts” (Tr. 
4.2211). 

Nevertheless, I believe that the first part of Tr. 3.263 is meant to sug- 
gest some kind of answer to the psychological problem: “The meanings 
[i.e. reference] of the simple signs can be explained by elucidations. Eluci- 


to recognize the symbol in the sign we must consider the significant use. 
The sign determines a logical form only together with its logical syntatic 
application ” (Tr. 3.826-3.327). 


31“In the proposition the name represents the object” (Tr. 3.22). 
“Only the proposition has sense, and only in the context of a proposition 
has a name meaning” (Tr. 3.3). 


32 Cf. Russell’s remarks in the Introduction to the Tractatus, pp. 7-8. 
Also G. E. M. Anscombe, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 


33 That logic cannot decide these questions is clear from Tr. 5.55-5.552, 
5.557, 5.5571 as well as from Wittgenstein’s remarks to Malcolm on the 
subject of “simple objects” (Cf. note 15). 


84“ Psychology,” he tells us in Tr. 4.1121, “is no nearer related to phi- 
losophy than is any other natural science.” 
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dations are propositions which contain the primitive signs.” That this is 
no simple or straightforward process, however, is clear from the further re- 
mark that the elucidating propositions “can only be understood when the 
meanings of these signs are already known.” 35 What he may have had in 
mind at the time, as the opening paragraph of the Jnvestigations suggests, 
is some kind of learning process like that described by St. Augustine in 
his Confessions (I, ch. 8). If this be so, then it is clear that the full un- 
derstanding of the name, both as to its reference as a sensible sign and the 
senses it may be used to symbolize, is not something the propositions in 
which it is used will tell us directly. Such propositions are an aid, a crutch, 
that the perceptive person can use to come to such an understanding, but 
only as it were, by transcending the proposition itself. A knowledge of 
the reference of the sign may indeed be a logical prerequisite or condition 
for understanding the sense of the proposition, but such signs never have 
reference save in the context of a proposition that has sense. Psychologic- 
ally speaking, the insight into the meaning of a word (as least in the be- 
ginning before we have acquired some proficiency in one language at 
least) comes only after a kind of trial and error process.36 When the in- 
sight into what the word does mean, or what we think it means, finally 
does come, the insight into the sense of the statement in which it occurs 
is likewise given, and, upon reflection, also the sense of all the previous 
statements in which it was used. Learning the sense of the symbol in the 
name sign (i.e. the legitimate or significant ways in which it can be used), 
is clearly a gradual process. That is to say, even after we know what ob- 
ject is designated by a name, we still do not know to what class of things 
it belongs and consequently all the possible factual contexts in which it 
could occur. Until this is learned we could make an illegitimate use of 
simple signs as he would claim is actually done whenever one utters a 
nonsensical statement. In such a case, we have not given the simple signs 
a true reference,37 for there are no objects which could occur in the way 
that the complex of signs (the pseudo-proposition) tries to say. What pos- 
sibilities simple objects have in this regard, could be learned from actual 
facts or situations in which they occur. For Wittgenstein’s point is that 
if anything actually does occur at any time, it is always and everywhere 
possible for such a fact to be, since these possibilities constitute the fixed 
form behind not only the actual world, but all possible worlds (involving 


these objects). And this form is of the essence of these objects (Tr. 2.022, 
2.023, 2.011-2.0123). 


35 How complicated the naming process really is, became apparent to 
Wittgenstein only later. Cf. e.g. the Blue Book, pp. 1ff, PI 6 ff, 27 ff. 


_36 Cf. e.g. J. Bruner, J. Goodnow, G. Austin, A Study of Thinking (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956), and similar psychological studies. 


37 Propositions make sense only when the names they contain have been 


given a meaning in the sense of reference (Tr. 3.263). Until names are 
correlated with individual objects we have only the possibility of a propo- 
sitional sign making sense; we have the form of the sense, but not the 
content (Tr. 3.13). The reason metaphysical statements are nonsensical 
is precisely because their simple signs lack reference (Tr. 6.53). 
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The point of all this so far as the “ unspeakable” feature of objects is 
concerned, comes down to this. If we can use simple signs to represent 
objects, logically speaking this can only be because objects have first pre- 
sented themselves or shown themselves to us. But this is done only in the 
context of some possible state of affairs, viz. that asserted to be by the 
proposition in which the sign is being actually used. This logical priority 
of object's existence does not imply that it ever actually occurs or is 
known in isolation from all facts or possible states of affairs. The object 
is given or presents itself to us in much the same way as does the “ ego” 
or “self” as a metaphysical subject, viz. as a limit or more precisely as 
one of the limits of our world (Tr. 5.632-5.641, 5.5561) 358 As such it per- 
tains to the “mystical” or inexpressible (Tr. 6.44); it cannot be clearly 
thought but only “felt” in some non-thinkable or mystical manner (Tr. 
645). And this brings us to the second “category” of the inexpressible. 

ii) The formal or logical aspects of the world and language. “ The pic- 
ture can represent every reality whose form it has,” Wittgenstein tells us 
in Tr. 2.172, “the picture, however, cannot represent its form of representa- 
tion; it shows it forth.’ The same holds of the formal features of a prop- 
osition (Tr. 4.121, 3.332), which include “formal” or “ pseudo-concepts ” 
like “function”, “object”, “number”, etc. As we have already men- 
tioned,3® what such pseudo-concepts are used to express in ordinary lan- 
guage is shown in an ideal symbolism by the way in which simple signs 
of the objects are used significantly. The same is true of the relational 
aspects that hold necessarily between simple objects. All this is part of 
the logic of facts, and as such cannot be represented, pictured, or said 
(Tr. 4.0312) 40 

iii) Important nonsense. Finally there seems to be a class of true in- 
sights that cannot be properly formulated because of the limitations of 
language. Any attempt to express them results in a nonsensical state- 
ment, yet they would be true and their contradictory false if it were only 
possible to express them. To use Ramsey’s expression, we might call them 
“important nonsense”. One such insight, for instance,.has to do with 
solipsism. “What solipsism means is quite correct, only it cannot be 
said, but shows itself” (Tr. 5.62). It is revealed in the fact that “ the 

38 The “ego” is the subjective limit, the object as it were the objective 
limit. 

89 Cf. note 24 and its textual context. 

40 Keep in mind that not only is the configuration of objects pictured 
by propositions a fact, but the picturing proposition is a fact (Tr. 3.14, 
2.141). That thought itself is a fact, according to Wittgenstein, follows 
from (Tr. 3, 3.142, 2.141, 3.5, 4), as well as from his remark to Russell re- 
ported by Anscombe (op. cit., p. 28): “I don’t know what the constituents 
of a thought are but I know that it must have constituents which cor- 
respond to the words of language.” To determine what such constituents 


are, and the kind of relation they bear to the constituents of the pictured 
fact would pertain to psychology. 
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limits of that language (of the language that only I understand) mean 
the limits of my world ”,41 

Then there are his remarks about the “ meaning of life” (Tr. 6.52-6.521). 
As Miss Anscombe explains, these must not be interpreted as positivists 
like Ayer would do, namely that life has no meaning or sense. 


For he speaks of people ‘to whom the meaning of life has become 
clear’. But he says of them that they have not been able to say it. 
Now such people have not failed for want of trying; they have usually 
said a great deal. He means that they have failed to state what they 
wished to state; that it was never possible to state it as it is possible 
to state an indifferent truth. He probably had Tolstoy especially in 
mind, whose explanations of what he thought he understood are miser- 
able failures; but whose understanding is manifested, and whose 
preaching comes through, in a story like Hadji Murad.42 


Like the meaning of the simple signs for objects which is elucidated by re- 
peated uses of statements involving the signs, the truth the speaker means 
to convey finally gets through to us. We rise above the limitations of 
language as it were and gain an insight into what the speaker has been 
trying so ineffectually to say. In this sense too, the ineffable truth shows 
itself to us. 

In like manner we can interpret Wittgenstein’s statements about the 
soul as a metaphysical subject (Tr. 5.631-5.641), of the meaning of the 
world (Tr. 6.41), of ethical or aesthetical values (Tr. 642-6421), or of 
God (Tr. 6.432) 43 

But perhaps the most important insight of this kind that Wittgenstein 
hopes to convey is the nature of philosophy itself. It is essentially an 
activity (Tr. 4.112), not a body of doctrine or truths on a par with those 
of the natural sciences (Tr. 4.111). It aims at dissolving problems which 
were generated because of a misunderstanding of the limitations of sig- 
nificant language (Tr. “ Preface ’’, 3.324, 3.325, 4.112-4.115, 6.53). Yet this very 
conception of philosophy is itself inexpressible, unspeakable. Neverthe- 
less in writing the T'ractatus, and hence, attempting to say what cannot be 
said, Wittgenstein hopes that he may get through to us, that we may see 
through the nonsensical formulations he has been compelled to use, or 
more precisely that we may rise above them and share his vision and so 
see the world rightly. Hence, the concluding remarks of the Tractatus, so 
often misunderstood, were meant to be taken seriously. 


41 This is Anscombe’s translation of Tr. 5.62 (op. cit., p. 167). At this 
time Wittgenstein had no doubts about the existence of a “ private lan- 
guage”, which he later rejects in the Investigations. Cf. N. Malcolm, 
“Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations” in The Philosophical Re- 
view, LXIII (1954), 530-559; N. Garver, “ Wittgenstein on Private Lan- 
guage” in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XX (1960), 389- 
396. 


42G. E. M. Anscombe, op. cit., p. 170. 


43 Cf. C. B. Daly, “ Logical Fositivism, Metaphysics and Ethics” in The 
Trish Theological Quarterly, XXIII (1956), 111-150; Anscombe, loc. cit., 
B. Russell, “ Ludwig Wittgenstein” in Mind, LX (1951), 298. 
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6.53 The right method of philosophy would be this. To say nothing 
except what can be said, i.e. the propositions of natural science, 
i.e. something that has nothing to do with philosophy: and then 
always, when someone else wished to say something metaphysical, 
to demonstrate to him that he had given no meaning to certain 
signs in his propositions. This method would be unsatisfying to 
the other—he would not have the feeling that we were teaching 
him philosophy—but it would be the only strictly correct method. 


My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who understands 
me finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out 
through them, on them, over them. (He must so to speak throw 
away the ladder after he has climed up on it.) He must sur- 
mount these propositions; then he sees the world rightly. 


Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent. 
2. The Unspeakable Philosophy of the “ Investigations” 


It is usually pointed out that the principal work embodying Wittgen- 
stein’s later “philosophy ”, the Philosophical Investigations, is in almost 
every point of doctrine the very antithesis of the Tractatus4* But before 
showing to what extent this is true, let me point out what seem to be 
certain common features or attitudes that characterize both his early and 
later philosophical activity. His great philosophical concern in each period 
seems to have been the problem of meaning. His goal is to see clearly 
how language (as the bearer of meaning) functions. He is interested in 
the analysis of language then, but not for language’s sake but for the sake 
of philosophy. The specific area of traditional philosophy which catches 
and fixes his attention is its battleground, the sphere of conflicting opin- 
ions, the realm of philosophical problems. His personal interest in doing 
philosophy is to resolve, or better, to dissolve, these problems by show- 
ing they are the result of a kind of logomachy which could arise only be- 
cause certain deceptive features of our ordinary language tend to mislead 
us, to bewitch our intellect, as it were, whenever we set out to elaborate a 
philosophical system, theory or explanation. Because it is difficult to keep 
in mind precisely how language works when it says something significant 
or meaningful, there is a tendency to get tangled up when we try to use 
it outside of the normal, non-philosophical context in which it was first 
learned. In the case of those afflicted with a philosophical bent of mind, 
consequently, this perfectly normal tendency can become a positive obses- 
sion, a kind of neurosis. Not only does it lead philosophers to elaborate 
theories, explanations and systems, all formulated in terms of words used 
systematically in hitherto unheard of ways. What is worse, it drives 
them to that frustrating torment of indecision, where they are torn be- 
tween conflicting or antinomic philosophical views, equally true or “ evi- 


44 Cf, H. A. Nielsen’s review in New Scholasticism, XXXIV (1960), 262- 
265; David Pole, The Later Philosophy of Wittgenstein (University of 
London: The Athlone Press, 1958); G. J. Warnock, English Philosophy 
Since 1900 (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958), pp. 62 ff; zdem, “ The Phi- 
losophy of Wittgenstein” in Philosophy in the Mid-Century, ed. by R. 
Klibansky, vol. II (Firenze: La Nuova Italia Editrice, 1958), pp. 203-207; 
P. F. Strawson, “ Philosophical Investigations” in Mind, LXIII (1954), pp. 
70-100; D. A. T. Glasking] and A. C. J[ackson], “ Ludwig Wittgenstein ” 
in The Australasian Journal of Philosophy, XXIX (1951), 73-80; etc. 
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dent”. If all philosophy for Wittgenstein is not simply “ the critique of 
language” as the Tractatus claimed,45 at least this is the only aspect of 
philosophy that seemingly interested him in both his early and later 
periods.46 

Like the existentialist philosopher, then, Wittgenstein is always in agony 
while doing philosophy. His immediate personal aim is to rid himself of 
the obsession philosophical problems have become. His social function as 
a philosopher is to free others from the same compulsive complex by 
analyzing their speech, as a psychoanalyst does that of his patient. From 
what they say in contexts far removed from those where they are directly 
speaking of their “problem”, he brings to light the root source of their 
conflict and so gives them peace of mind. Thus the light or clarity that a 
philosopher should seek is that insight into the workings of language which 
makes the “ philosophical problems completely disappear” (PI 133). For 
if there is any “real discovery ” to be achieved through his philosophizing, 
it is, he tells us, “the one that makes me capable of stopping doing phi- 
losophy when I want to; the one that gives philosophy peace, so that it is 
no longer tormented by questions which bring itself into question” (PI 
133). 

By 1918 he believed he had made that discovery. Not only was he a 
psychiatrist who had heeded the proverb: “ Physician, heal thyself!” but 
by composing the T'ractatus, he had given philosophers a medical hand- 
book, as it were, which covered all their problems, in essence at least. To 
obtain philosophic peace of mind they needed only the wit, not to read 
what it said—for the philosophical theory of language it meant to convey 
was by its own principles inexpressible—but to see through it, to climb 
above it, to share Wittgenstein’s vision and hold their philosophical peace. 

For almost eight years thereafter he slept the sleep of a dogmatist, un- 
til awakened by a lecture of Brouwer in the Spring of 1928. It brought on 
a “philosophic relapse”. The urge, the need, to do philosophy again re- 
turned. He went back to Cambridge from Austria early in 1929. Discus- 
sions with Ramsey and especially the Italian economist Sraffa made him 
realize that the philosophy of the T'ractatus was not only unspeakable in 
the technical meaning of inexpressible or ineffable but in the most pejora- 
tive sense of the word.47 

The result, however, was not a new philosophy or theory of language so 
much as a new method of doing philosophy, a novel way of looking at 
language.48 He still aimed at philosophical problem solving, it is true, but 


45 Tr, 4.0031; cf. also 4.111-4.112. 


46 Compare, e.g. PI ivy, 116-119, 122-128, 131-133 with Tr. 4.111-4.112. 


47 For an account of this intervening period as well as of Wittgenstein’s 
life, see G. H. von Wright’s “ Biographical Sketch” first published in The 
Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 527-545 and revised for inclusion in 
N. Malcolm’s Ludwig Wittgenstein: A Memoir, pp. 1-22. 


_ 48Cf. H. A. Nielsen, “ Wittgenstein on Language ” in Philosophical Stud- 
ves (Maynooth), VIII (1958), 115-121. 
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not by theory construction or system building. Each “problem” has to 
be dealt with separately by analyzing the specific behaviour of the lan- 
guage forms that gave birth to it. His purpose as a teacher was not to 
impart doctrine but proficiency in problem solving. His students were to 
be taught a technique, they were to acquire a skill. The method or 
therapy used in philosophizing, however, was not uniform, but varied from 
problem to problem. Case histories of philosophic cures, so to speak, could 
help one in acquiring philosophic skill. The Philosophical Investigations is 
a book of this sort.49 It is not so much case histories of various indi- 
viduals as it is one long case history, that of Wittgenstein himself. For 
the specific problems it touches on are those which troubled him personally. 
The book begins, we might say, with that philosophical sickness of mind 
that produced the Tractatus itself. He puts himself on the couch, as it 
were, talks to his students, later analyzing the significance of their jot- 
tings.5® His brilliant insights into the root causes of travail that preceded 
the birth of the 7’ractatus have an interest and value beyond that of the 
personal case history of a philosophically tormented mind, for they throw 
a penetrating light on general problems that every philosopher is apt to 
encounter. 

We might say also that the starting point of both the Tractatus and In- 
vestigations is in a sense the same, viz. the empirical fact that in everyday 
affairs, in our scientific pursuits, we have no problem with language. We 
know what words mean. We know the sense of a statement even before 
we know it to be true. Only the meaning of the words, not the sense of 
the proposition needs to be explained to us (Tr. 4.02-4.026). Indeed, in 
the Tractatus period, Wittgenstein considered it to be of the essence of 
a proposition that it could make new sense with old words (Tr. 4.027, 
4.03). And it was to discover why this is so that he suggested his theory 
of elementary propositions (Tr. 4.411) whose selfmeaningfulness, he pro- 
posed, could be explained in terms of the picture theory (Tr. 4.021) ,5! 
which in turn implied a thesis about the underlying structure of the world 
which language mirrors (Tr. 3.0312), viz. (1) simple objects to provide the 
world with “substance” (Tr. 2.021) and propositions with a determinate 
sense (Tr. 3.23, 2.0211) and (2) a logical structure or scaffolding which 
shows forth a priori all possible contexts in which these simple objects 
could occur as facts. Then satisfied he had found the essence of meaning, 
so far as both Frege’s sense and reference were concerned, he could show 
why certain pseudo-significant statements like those made by philosophers 


49 Wittgenstein’s own description of the Investigations is that of an 
album of “sketches of landscapes” made in the course of some sixteen 
years of rather erratic philosophical meanderings that cover a wide field 
of thought in criss-cross, haphazard fashion (PI “ Preface” p. ix). 


50 Regarding Wittgenstein’s method of teaching and how his lectures 
were recorded, see Von Wright, art. cit., pp. 16-17, 9; also the “ Preface ” 
to The Blue and Brown Books, pp. v-vi. 


51Cf. I. M. Copi’s excellent account of this approach to the picture 
theory. Art. cit., p. 147 ff. 
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are nonsense, for what they mean to say whether it be correct or incor- 
rect is in principle unspeakable. 

3y the time he was ready to write the /nvestigations, however, he real- 
ized how foolish this quest of the “essence” of meaning had been. Like 
a baying bloodhound he had been pursuing a false scent laid by Frege 
and especially Russell. No wonder he had run into a cul-de-sac. His mis- 
take was to have started at all. For there was nothing lost, no “ essence ” 
to be tracked down, ferreted out or dug up like a buried bone. Had not 
language bewitched his intellect, he would have recognized this at the out- 
set. Down the drain go the distinction between speakable and unspeak- 
able, the picture theory and truth-functional view of language. His thesis 
about the world and the logical structure behind it turned out to be a mir- 
ror reflection of his own thought (PI 89-97). What he believed to be a 
clear pane of glass, a window for looking into the interior of the world, 
proved to be silvered. And so in the Investigations he removes the pane, 
takes a good look at the glass to see what goes on. He returns in short 
to the everyday use of words, to the habitat where they have meaning, 
to the sentences where they engage with other words and do a job in- 
stad of idling like an engine in neutral gear. For here they make sense 
and cause no problem. 

Words, sentences, language as a whole is seen in a new light. As the 
bearer of meaning, each is too complex in function to be defined in terms 
of its “ essence ”, to be comprehended under a single univocal notion. Lan- 
guages are like games. Words like chess pieces, or the red and black 
squares that make up the board. Learning a language, or what is the 
same, learning how to use words meaningfully in the context of a language 
is like learning a technique, mastering the rules of the game. 

To illustrate the complexity of a living, working language—and thereby 
explode the deceptively simple theory of the Tractatus—he begins the 
Investigations by constructing simpler, more primitive, or even hypo- 
thetial “ language-games ” which highlight the way in which certain words 
can or actually do function. Thus for example, we can imagine a game 
which consists of naming things, another which consists in giving and obey- 
ing orders, a language which consists solely of questions and answers like 
“Yes” and “No”, and so on. As he continues, we being to see how dif- 
ferent are the rules in each case; how varied are the myriad ways words 
behave when we are speculating about events instead of merely reporting 
them, or are praying or asking or just thinking about things (PI 23). 

Comparing language with a game has the advantage of spotlighting a 
number of additional features of the former. Consider the variety of ac- 
tivities that are covered by the word “game” (PI 66). Board-games, 
card-games, ball-games, Olympic games, etc. do not have any one thing in 
common, though various types bear greater or less similarity to one an- 
other. We see a complicated network of similarities overlapping and criss- 
crossing, he tells us, sometimes overall similarities, sometimes similarities 
of detail. Resemblances between games are like the fibres in a thread. 
None run the whole length. The only common feature of all is that they 
are covered by the same word. The same is true of words like “ language ”, 
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” 66 


“word”, “sentence”, “meaning”. They are used to express a variety of 
things, they have no one “meaning”, the jobs they do and the way they 
do them differ significantly. Any similarities among them are like family 
resemblances, “ for the various resemblances between members of a family: 
build features, colour of eyes, gait, temperament, etc., ete. overlap and 
criss-cross in the same way ” (PI 67). 

Furthermore, a family is not something fixed or immobile but a grow- 
ing affair. Old members die off and new ones are born. So too with 
living languages, or working words. Even if we attempt to define the 
meaning of a word like “game” extensionally, we should have to add: 
“This and similar things are called games.” The logical “concept” as- 
sociated with the word has no fixed boundary, no closed frontier. As he 
puts it, “One might say that the concept ‘game’ is a concept with blurred 
edges” (PI 71). And yet this inexactness does not impair the usefulness 
of such “open concepts ”, as Frege feared it might. 

If there is one common fear that seems to run through the whole of 
the Investigations, it would be Wittgenstein’s worry that we fall into the 
fallacy of oversimplification and hasty generalization in doing philosophy. 
It is this “ craving for generality ”, as he calls it in the Blue Book,5? that 
makes a philosopher like Plato seek an “ essence” in everything he studies. 
And then when he thinks he has found the “really real” he builds a spe- 
cial heaven or world apart to house the things it contains. 

Wittgenstein regarded his early quest for the one true logical constant, 
the general form of the proposition (Tr. 5.47), the sense of a sentence, the 
meaning of meaning to be just such an error (PI 92-114). When he found 
the “essence of thought” in the “logic” it shared with the world, he be- 
lieved he had discovered the really real, the rock bottom foundation of 
the world, “the most concrete” or “hardest thing that there is” (PI 97, 
Tr. 5.5563). 

Compare the Jnvestigations’ vague “ definition ” of meaning,53 its “ open 
concept” of language, the blurred boundaries of notions like “ sentence ”, 
“word”, etc. (PI 108 ff), on the one hand, with the logical rigor of the 
statements of the Tractatus on the other, and you see at a glance how 
differently he views language as a source of philosophical confusion. 

True, his philosophical concern is still with solving or rather dissolving 
problems, rather than constructing philosophical theories or systems. More 
specifically he still intends to show how nonsensical it is to give oneself a 
philosophical headache by butting one’s skull against the limits of lan- 
guage (PI 119), of putting a false interpretation on the expressions of 
civilized men and then drawing a weird conclusion from them (PI 194), 
of using words in short in hitherto unheard of ways (PI 133), and then 
becoming so mixed up in our own language rules (PI 125), that we no 
longer know our way about (PI 123). 


52 The Blue and Brown Books, p. 17 ff. 


53“ For a large class of cases—though not for all—in which we employ 
the word ‘meaning’ it can be defined thus: the meaning of a word is its 
use in the language” (PI 43). 
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His simplified “language games” are not meant to present an ideal 
logical language that would prevent such mistakes at the outset (Tr. 3.325, 
PI 101 ff). They are introduced or assembled only as “reminders” of 
what we already know, viz. how words function and how language works. 
For all this we had to learn to speak the language at all. But it is just 
that we forget these things when we try to do philosophy (PI 127-132). 

As a therapy, then, “ philosophy may in no way interfere with the actual 
use of words, it can in the end only describe it” (PI 124). Hence “ phi- 
losophy simply puts everything before us, and neither explains nor deduces 
anything—since everything lies open to view there is nothing to explain. 
For what is hidden is of no interest to us” (PI 126). 

All this leads up to the original question I set out to answer in this 
paper. What is the philosophy of the late Wittgenstein? Father McMul- 
lin presented Wittgenstein’s later views as a kind of paradigm case of what 
he had in mind in defining analytic philosophy as one “whose central in- 
sight consists in this that the human mind can come to no general ex- 
planatory scheme of the kind metaphysics always purported to be”. Now 
it is clear, I believe that we can speak of such an “ insight” as regards 
the early Wittgenstein. It is the theory of philosophy found in the Trac- 
tatus. And it is a philosophy which by Wittgenstein’s own theory of lan- 
guage must be labeled “ unspeakable ”. 

But what of “the philosophy” of the Investigations? Can we recon- 
struct its characteristic features, can we extract its “essence”, can we 
define it in any positive sense of fixing its boundaries? Can we say in 
any definitive or dogmatic way what philosophy must be, according to 
him, if it is to be legitimate? He gives us countless instances of what he 
considers to be philosophical nonsense. He even lays down command- 
ments, so to speak, to prevent philosophic confusion, but they are always 
in the Old Testament form of “Thou shalt not .. .” rather than in the 
positive form of Christ’s two great commandments. 

Nevertheless, so many who write about Wittgenstein’s later thought read 
a restrictive interpretation into his ideas on the nature of philosophy. 
They seek to remove the fuzzy boundaries of his concept of what phi- 
losophy is, or ought to be, and replace them with sharp lines of demarka- 
tion. Those who repudiate any form of “metaphysics” as legitimate do 
so, they claim, with his blessing. Those who defend the linguistic ap- 
proach to philosophy as “ philosophy par excellence” or as the only philo- 
sophical method worth pursuing invoke him as their master. Those who 
look longingly at broader pastures do so with apologies to Wittgenstein.54 

Can we say this interpretation is justified? Is this Wittgenstein’s “true 
philosophy”? Can we even speak of “The philosophy of the late Witt- 
genstein ” without doing injustice to his thought? 

It may be that such accounts do reflect his views in the early 30’s—at 
least if G. E. Moore’s report can be trusted. For he seemed to think at 
first that his discovery of “a new method” of doing philosophy would 


54Cf. eg. Pole, op. cit., passim; P. Feyerabend, “ Wittgenstein’s Philo- 


sophical Investigations” in Mind, LXIV (1955), 449-483; P. F. Strawson, 
art. crt., p. 78; ete. 
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render the traditional form of the subject as obsolete as pre-Galilean dy- 
namics, or alchemy with the advent of chemistry.55 Be that as it may, by 
the time he dictated the Blue Book lectures, he was not only aware that 
“philosophy ” also belongs to that class of words which like the light cast 
by his reading lamp have no sharp boundaries, but also that he has no 
grounds for claiming that what he means by philosophy, or his way of do- 
ing it, represents the “ only legitimate heir of the different activities which 
had this name in former times.” 56 

There is nothing to suggest that he altered this opinion in the Investi- 
gations. Quite the contrary, it seems the only possible interpretation 
which is consistent with the whole tenor of the work. If this be so, then 
we must distinguish sharply between Wittgenstein’s personal reasons for, 
and interest in, doing philosophy on the one hand and what he says about 
philosophy on the other. Even where his remarks on this subject seem at 
first sight to be general or all embracing statements, they must be taken 
in context and be viewed in the light of what he says about language and 
meaning in particular. 

I claim no special skill or training in the “ Wittgenstein way ” of doing 
philosophy. If I did, I would probably begin by calling your attention to 
the fact that “philosophy ”, even as used in the Investigations, has a va- 
riety of meanings that bear only a family resemblance to one another. 
Even as a cover all for the end product of an activity he calls “ doing 
philosophy ”, the word has no univocal meaning. Obviously the phi- 
losophizing that creates philosophical problems should not be put into the 
same category as that which solves them. Even if we restrict ourselves to 
the latter type—that which has become the stock in trade of the linguistic 
analysts—we must keep in mind Wittgenstein remark: “There is not a 
philosophical method, though there are indeed methods, like different 
therapies” (PI 133). And so we might go on boring each other to death. 

But a good analyst pursues such distinctions no further than necessary. 
And my point it made, if I have enabled you to see that what Wittgen- 
stein is doing in the Investigations is clear enough. He is doing valuable 
work in clearing up a certain type of philosophical confusion of linguistic 
origin as regards particular problems. Here there is nothing hidden. Our 
philosophical problem arises only when we try to discover the essence of 
what he is doing and label it with one of the words used in the special 
language game of describing and categorizing the more conventional and 
traditional philosophies. And even if we succeeded in enumerating the 
“methods” he uses and the topics he touches in some exhaustive fashion 
and upon analyzing our results were able to come up with some kind of 
logical concept that covers adequately what he does under the name of 
“philosophy ”, could we say: “This is Wittgenstein’s philosophy ”, “ This 
is what he means by philosophy ”, “ This and only this he claims to be of 
value or deserves to be called philosophy”? Would we not be circum- 
scribing the meaning of the word, where he draws no boundaries nor sees 
the need to do so? (PI 68-69). 


55G. E. Moore, Philosophical Papers, pp. 322-324. 
56 The Blue and Brown Books, p. 62; see also pp. 27, 28. 
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And yet we should have to do just that—“ refine or complete the sys- 
tem of rules for the use of the word [philosophy] in as yet unheard of 
ways” (PI 133), if we are to speak of “ The philosophy of Wittgenstein ” 
or of “What Wittgenstein means by philosophy.” But if philosophy is 
not a “closed concept” for him can we say that it excludes the possibility 
of any metaphysics save in a pejorative sense of the word? 

This point has relevance, I think, as to whether the very definition of 
analytic philosophy as described in the opening paper can be applied 
strictly to the “late Wittgenstein.” It is clear enough that the Investiga- 
tions do not give us a metaphysics any more than they give us a religion. 
But does the central insight there expressed exclude the possibility of 
either? He once remarked to Miss Anscombe: “If you believe, say 
Spinoza or Kant, this interferes with what you believe in religion; but if 
you believe me, nothing of the sort.” To which she comments: “I do not 
know whether he was right about this. I am certain that if he was wrong, 
it was not because of some initial doctrine about the impossibility of 
metaphysics: he had no such initial doctrine.” 57 

Feyerabend seems to question this point and imply that he did have some 
such doctrine in mind—a kind of carry-over from the days of the Trac- 
tatus. But by the principles implicit in the /nvestigations, his new “ phi- 
losophy ” could no more be said than the one it replaced.58 

As to the mind of the master, I do not know whether it is Anscombe or 
Feyerabend that is correct. For myself at least, I see no evidence in the 
Investigations that Wittgenstein tried to speak the unspeakable. If he 
held such dogmatic views on philosophy, he appears to have left them un- 
spoken and to that extent gave us no philosophy to speak about. To try 
to reconstruct his mind, his “ philosophy ”, as Feyerabend has done, is to 
attempt the very thing he warns us against—to burrow beneath the sur- 
face in search of an essence, to come up with a philosophic theory, his 
theory of language, of meaning, of philosophy, of metaphysics. 

I am inclined to agree rather with Father Daly’s evaluation: “If the 
Tractatus was a prolegomenon to a necessary ‘mysticism’, the Investiga- 
tions are a prolegomenon to a possible metaphysics.” 59 


ALLAN B. Wo ter, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


57G. E. M. Anscombe, “ Misinformation, What Wittgenstein really 
said,” in The Tablet, April 17th, 1954, p. 378. 


58 P, Feyerabend, art. cit., p. 480-483. 
59C. B. Daly, art. cit., p. 133. 
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Division E: Tue PuiLvosopHy or SciENCE AND ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY: 
Joun A. OEstTeRLE, Chairman 


Problem (a): Analytic Philosophers’ View of Science: An Appraisal 


I 


If it is true that every major development of knowledge produces soone: 
or later its tailor made system of philosophy, then the rise of analytic phi- 
losophy should be viewed as a natural consequence of the predominantly 
experimental and analytic attitude of twentieth-century science. As Pro- 
fessor Whitehead once said, new physics produces new metaphysics. 

It is a simple truth that the verbal apparatus, in order to serve a use- 
ful purpose, has to follow the development of factual knowledge. The 
common-sense knowledge and the Weltbild of classical physics were ex- 
pressed in a language which revealed itself under close scrutiny as too 
loose and too vague for modern science. Various attempts were made to 
change the situation. The overall goal was always the same: the build- 
ing-up of a coherent, homogeneous system of notions reducible to the 
simplest possible set of fundamental propositions i.e. axioms. In general, 
one of two allied approaches was chosen. One, purely logical, resulted in 
the construction of various systems of symbolic logic. The other was 
chosen by mathematical scientists, who began to reduce to axioms thi 
whole body of mathematical knowledge. In line with this, experimental 
scientists, such as P. W. Bridgman for instance, attempted to build a sci- 
entific language through the exclusive use of operational terms. It is 
against this general background that we have to view the vast and com- 
plex movement of analytic philosophy. 

We shall limit this paper to the discussion of views common to Russell, 
Wittgenstein, the Vienna Circle and their American followers. 

From the philosophical point of view analytic doctrines were the result 
of a revolt against transcendental idealism. However the situation was 
complicated by the inability or unwillingness of analytic philosophers to 
make a clean break from idealism. The revolt, so loudly proclaimed, did 
not go far enough to protect the new philosophy from dependence on 
idealism. One of the cornerstones of analytic philosophy, for instance, be- 
came the Kantian distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments. 
The result was a system or rather a program for a system of neo-posi- 
tivism. Outwardly it was a mixture of empiricism, nominalism and ma- 
terialism ; it was based however, on subjective idealism. 

This heterogeneous creation was to be used for the analysis and ex- 
planation of scientific knowledge. Out of it an adequate philosophy of 
science had to develop. Applied to reality at large, it was supposed to 
produce a coherent scientific world picture. 

The empirical criterion of objectivity and of the value of knowledge led 
to the introduction of verifiability as the criterion of meaning. In its 
original, most drastic form, this criterion stated that a sentence can be 
true only when it is meaningful. It is meaningful if, and only if it is 
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verifiable. Verifiability is in turn identified with perception, perception 
with sense knowledge. This meant that the only truly meaningful propo- 
sitions were atomic statements about singular material objects or events. 
We must admit that Ockham himself could not have done a better job. 

The ostracizing effects of the criterion as so formulated proved unten- 
able and forced the analytic philosophers to dull the razor’s edge more 
than once. However many of its far reaching effects remained as in- 
separable parts of the system. Roughly speaking, these effects fall into 
three groups: a) those pertaining to the general characteristics of this 
philosophy, b) epistemological consequences, and c) a metaphysical thesis. 
Since the criterion of meaning is in effect the pivot of the analytic phi- 
losophies under consideration we propose to concentrate in the rest of this 
paper on the study of the epistemological consequences. We shall also 
briefly mention the two other kinds of effects. 


II 


With sense perception as the source of meaning the Analysts were will- 
ing to accept only matter-of-fact scientific propositions. This led to an 
extremely technical and “scientific” form of writing. But much more 
serious was the resolute exclusion of value judgment and of the very no- 
tion of value. Consistent with the criterion of meaning, it gave in effect 
an utterly dehumanized, antihumanistic philosophy, fit for robots rather 
than for men. 

If we now turn to the epistemological consequences of the said criterion, 
the most notable result is a nominalistic theory of concepts. Two impor- 
tant aspects of this theory have to be underlined: a) the comprehension 
of concepts is reduced to their extension, b) the relation between concepts 
and the things signified by them is purely extrinsic. As a result, all modes 
and levels of knowledge are reduced to one, namely the empirical knowl- 
edge of singular facts. A natural consequence is the bold thesis that there 
exists a horizontal unity of science. Interesting and convenient though it 
was, this thesis proved untenable and had to be abandoned. 

Although the reduction of meaning to verification and of perception to 
sensation was done in the name of realism, with the desire of finding a 
concrete basis for factual knowledge, it was actually a well camouflaged 
epistemological pitfall. Its natural result was solipsism, especially ap- 
parent in the doctrines of Wittgenstein and, to a lesser extent, in Logical 
Positivism. The underlying subjectivism explains the concern of analytic 
philosophers with the product of our knowledge, namely language. We are 
not therefore astonished to hear the Vienna Circle declare that the pur- 
pose of philosophy is “to analyse notions and statements by means of 
logical analysis”. In other words, philosophy was not to search for truth 
nor to discover truth. Its role was to inquire into the meaning of proposi- 
tions established by science. 

Strange as it may seem, this thesis results logically from the empirical 
criterion of meaning. Knowledge is classified into two groups: a) factual, 
productive knowledge which reveals something new about reality and 
whose contents are expressed by synthetic propositions; b) properly intel- 
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lectual knowledge, abstract and theoretical, which is best exemplified by 
mathematics. The latter is made up of analytical propositions considered 
as tautologies. In themselves, these tautologies are neither true nor false. 
They do not directly apply to reality. 

If mathematics is the domain of abstract intellectual knowledge and of 
analytic propositions, then synthetic propositions and empirical cognition 
must belong to another class of science. Thus Analysts divided all sciences 
into two groups: mathematical and experimental. 

Since empirical knowledge is declared the only source of factual knowl- 
edge, experimental science becomes the only valid source of verifiable 
propositions. The only way to know reality is through experimental sci- 
ence. But experimental sciences are many in number and differ appreci- 
ably among themselves. So it was necessary to set up an ideal of experi- 
mental science to which all empirical studies should conform and by which 
they would be measured. The ideal was thought to be best realized in 
physies, and physics was declared The experimental science. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why this science was preferred to any other. Physics is 
more homogeneous than other natural sciences, due to its almost entirely 
quantitative approach. It also is more formalized and less descriptive than 
the others, less dependent on qualitative judgments of the human observer. 

Although the very choice of physics as the model of experimental sci- 
ence gives little ground for dispute, yet the consequences of this choice, 
drawn by the Analysts, are quite unacceptable. Having identified reality 
with its measurable, i.e. quantitative, aspect, they rejected the notion of 
specific differences between the subject-matters of various branches of nat- 
ural science. It followed that no such differences should exist between 
the methods of these sciences. Consequently biology, sociology and psy- 
chology were denied a status different from that of physics. 

Drastic as it was, this thesis was not new. Positivists and Marxists had 
developed similar doctrines in the nineteenth century. The noveliy of the 
analytic solution lay in the resolute effort to supply a logically formalized 
framework for the levelling of various sciences. 

Although the Analysts shared with other materialists the doctrine of the 
reduction of all sciences to the model of physics, yet one would be mis- 
taken to believe that their views on science were consistently materialistic. 
The idealistic undercurrent becomes particularly evident in their opinions 
concerning the nature of the subject-matter of science. In line with the 
insistence on certitude and clarity of thought, the subject-matter of ex- 
perimental science was distinguished from the object of sense perception. 
“From our standpoint,” said Philip Frank, the most outstanding physicist 
of the Vienna Circle, “the nature which the human mind rationalizes by 
means of theoretical science is not at all the nature that we know through 
our senses”.1 The subject-matter was thus viewed in the line of the 
knowable, the intelligible. In this situation Carnap’s early attempt to de- 
velop a logical construction or reconstruction of the world becomes under- 


1 Philip Frank, “ Modern Science and Its Philosophy ”, p. 58. 
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standable. His position is best expressed by Russell’s sentence serving as 
the motto for “ Der Logische Aufbau der Welt”: “The supreme maxim in 
scientific philosophizing is this: Whenever possible, logical constructions 
are to be substituted for inferred entities”. In the intelligible world of 
the idealist, laws of thought are one within the laws of nature. The former 
can be legitimately substituted for the latter. 

Logically enough, the choice of the subject-matter determines in turn 
the choice of their appropriate means of study. Thus the only legitimate 
way of dealing with the subject-matter is measurement. Consequently all 
serious knowledge is a quantitative analysis of quantitative or quantifiable 
phenomena. One can forsee that in this situation all the relations between 
data will be mathematical in their nature. 

An explanation for the choice of the quantitative approach to knowl- 
edge in general is easy to find. Spatio-temporal exteriority reveals, when 
subjected to measurement, a wealth of details i.e. of precise information. 
Reason finds there the abundance of materials necessary for the formula- 
tion of exact relations. These relations are readily formalized by means of 
logic or of mathematics. Reason goes from one fact to another, from one 
relation to another, resulting from it and essentially similar to it. The 
process of analytic reasoning unfolds in a perfectly logical, lucid way, un- 
obstructed by obscurities, conveniently excluded in advance from the sub- 
ject-matter. It remained throughout on the same level of abstraction. 

We can recognize in the above described process the via inventionis with 
its chain of reasoning extending indefinitely. That the via inventionis is 
not effectively balanced by the via resolutionis, is the result of the exten- 
sional theory of concepts i.e. of the nominalism inherent in analytic phi- 
losophy. 

Before we engage in further discussion of the methods of reasoning 
proper to this school of thought, it is necessary to say a few words about 
the metaphysical implications of the criterion of meaning. The Analysts, 
deliberately attempted to exclude metaphysics. The net result of their 
efforts was an unavoidable set of metaphysical theses. 

The mathematization of cognition makes the Aristotelian notion of na- 
ture, potency and interiority unintelligible. They are replaced by the con- 
cepts of spatial extension and exteriority. Even this simplification was not 
sufficient. As Carnap in his early doctrine maintained, the very notion 
of reality cannot be construed in a formal conceptual system. Therefore 
the notion of reality was declared a non-empirical i.e. “ metaphysical ” no- 
tion. 


Having rejected the objective principle of the unity and order of things, 
the scientist must look elsewhere for a principle of unity. Without such 
a principle, science would lack all coherence and intelligibility. In other 
words, the unifying and ordering skeleton of science is not really taken 
from, or patterned after objective nature. It must be found in a different 
domain altogether, namely logic. 


Those who may feel surprised by this recourse to logic, must remember 
that man in his intellectual quest always searches for the necessary, the 
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perfect, the unchanging, or as Jean Piaget says, for the “ principles of con- 
servation”. A realist like Aristotle finds the supreme qualities in objective 
reality. In his case the desire of the intellect is satisfied by the nature of 
the Prime Mover in the first place, and secondly by the hierarchy of sub- 
ordinated natures, inasmuch as these natures approach and resemble the 
Prime Mover. 

Empiricists who reduce things to the sum total of perceptions or even 
sensations, have to look for and find the supreme qualities elsewhere than 
in objective reality. If objective reality, as we understand it, is excluded, 
as the subject and the source of these qualities, then the only other al- 
ternative is the universe of knowledge. It is within knowledge itself, in 
its internal, logical structure, that the scientist looks for the principle and 
the justification of order, clarity, stability. Hence the insistence on logic 
so characteristic for many of the analytic philosophers. 

In order to build a coherent logical basis for science, the objective Aris- 
totelian hierarchy of natures was replaced by a logical hierarchy of con- 
cepts. To satisfy the requirements of intelligibility, this hierarchy had to 
fulfil two basic conditions: a) propositions about more complex objects 
had to be translatable into propositions about more fundamental i.e. 
simpler objects; b) the whole conceptual construction had to be sufficiently 
complete so as to make possible within its limit the expression of all ob- 
jects and problems under study. One should add an underlying precondi- 
tion, namely, that the structure as a whole and all its parts be intelligible. 
Intelligibility in the Cartesian sense, i.e. perfect clarity, became the touch- 
stone of the value, of the adequacy of propositions and of explanations. 
Even so, the last word was reserved for experimental verification. Analytic 
philosophers rejected in advance various problems as non-empirical, hence 
non-scientific. These problems were relegated to the limbo of pseudo- 
problems. 

Returning to the epistemological analysis, we have to say a few words 
about the new logic. Very complete in themselves and impressive, the 
systems of logic developed by analytic philosophers suffered from the 
nominalistic notion of concepts. As a result, mainly extensional logic was 
developed. Its characteristics were: material implication and the syntac- 
tic concept of deriviability. This logic proved inadequate for the handling 
of modal, i.e. causal relations. 

The limitations of extensional logic were not strongly felt within analytic 
doctrines because the reduction of reality to spatio-temporal exteriority 
led to statistical, probabilistic interpretations of scientific explanations. 
This attitude was fostered by developments within science itself. Caus- 
ality and causal explanation in the Aristotelian sense were rejected by the 
Analysts as lacking objective justification. Instead the probability calculus 
was extensively studied, developed and formalized. It was in the field of 
probable reasoning that one of the most important and lasting contribu- 
tions of Logical Empiricism was made. 
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Ill 


This all too brief presentation of some of the views of analytic philoso- 
phers on science and its methods calls for a final appraisal. 

Firstly, it has to be stressed that philosophy and the philosophy of sci- 
ence in particular, is reduced to a subordinate position with regard to sci- 
ence. The ancient distinction between science and wisdom disappears, 
wisdom being replaced by science. This has its roots in the rejection of 
the distinction between ratio and intellectus. In the nominalistic con- 
text, only ratio has a place and a justification. 

Secondly, there is a difficulty resulting from the criterion of verifiability. 
As Brand Blanshard has pointed out, the criterion of verifiability con- 
fused the meaning of a proposition with what would serve to verify it. 
Moreover, it reduced experience to sense experience.2 In this situation, 
the theory of verification runs into difficulties when it comes to verifica- 
tion of universal propositions. Since verification is identified with percep- 
tion of singular instances, in practice we can never verify all the particular 
instances existing or possible. At best, we have an imperfect induction and 
a merely probable conclusion. This explains in turn the statistical and 
probabilistic approach to scientific laws. One cannot make a true universal 
with singulars. Thus predictability of events, one of the chief aims of sci- 
ence, is essentially statistical. It should be underlined that the model of 
science constructed by Analysts would be most appropriate for an atomic 
reality governed by chance i.e. for a world of Leukippus. The possibility 
of any development of science incompatible with the model is precluded. 

Thirdly, still another difficulty results from the definition of the criterion 
of truth. It has to be considered in relation to the second difficulty from 
which it stems. The meaning of propositions depends on verification i.e. 
must be corroborated by facts. Thus meaning is subordinated to objective 
reality, it takes its content from sense data exclusively. In this respect the 
mind is passive with regard to the extra-mental world. On the other hand, 
this empiricist doctrine is combined with a strong belief in the power of 
logical analysis. Thus in the vein of classical idealism, an active and in- 
dependent intellect is presupposed which finds within itself, reflecting upon 
its own operations, the adequate rules for infallible reasoning. Conse- 
quently, science is presented as a mixture of atomic data and logical rules, 
without an adequate explanation of their mutual relation. What is more, 
the distinction between analytic, abstract reasoning, and empirical, syn- 
thetic knowledge produces a chasm between sense knowledge and intellec- 
tion which remains unbreached. 

We have thus far indicated several weak points in the analytic approach 
to science. It would be wrong to believe that the contributions of the 
analytic philosophers to the philosophy of science have been without value. 
First of all, analytic philosophy has attracted attention to the specific use 
of language in various fields of knowledge and has undertaken to analyse, 
to systematize and to formalize this use. There is little doubt that great 


* Brand Blanshard, “The Philosophy of Analysis”, in The Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 1952, p. 48. 
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progress has been achieved in the development of logic and semantics, 
necessitated by the growth of science. 

The nominalistic approach to language made possible a thorough analy- 
sis of its formalism. Thus we became more aware of the inferential ca- 
pacities of the intellect as well as of the relative independence of the in- 
tellect with regard to its object. 

There is little doubt that the most advanced interpretations of science 
came from the pens of analytic philosophers. Formulating their views, 
they have elaborated a functional conception of knowledge. In this per- 
spective knowledge is considered as a means for prediction. Although it is 
quite obvious that as so viewed cognition cannot be adequately assessed, 
a new approach to the old problem enriches our understanding of the 
problem. This enrichment will remain in the ever-growing patrimony of 
our knowledge. 

Jerzy A. WosciecHOWSKI 
University of Ottawa 
Ottawa, Canada 


Problem (b): The Re-discovery of the “ Topics” 
Prof. Toulmin’s Inference-Warrants 


The view is gaining some currency that laws of nature may be profitably 
considered as inference-licenses. Prof. Ryle advanced it in the metaphor 
of inference-tickets (R. 121).* Prof. Toulmin, on his own admission, ap- 
plied Ryle’s ideas to the elucidation of physical science in his Philosophy 
of Science (T. 260). Much the same idea was put forward by Schlick, 
who told Prof. Popper that he owed it to Wittgenstein (P. 37, n. 7). 
Ramsey also said much the same thing (RS. 241). More recently, Prof. 
Toulmin has launched what amounts to a full-scale exposition of inference- 
warrants in his study on the Uses of Argument. 

This development, particularly in the form it takes in this last book, has 
many similarities with the analysis of the Topics in mediaeval logic. The 
resemblance is so close, as I hope to show, that it appears we are wit- 
nessing something of a re-discovery of the Topics. To make manifest the 
resemblance I shall describe first what Prof. Toulmin has to say about in- 
ference-warrants, particularly in the third essay of his book. I shall then 


* These references are to books listed at the end of this paper. 
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present the mediaeval doctrine on the Topics as found in the tradition 
that stretches from Abelard to Albert of Saxony in the 14th Century. 


Prof. Toulmin’s Warrants 


Concerned with what he calls “working logic” rather than with the 
“idealised logic” of the formal logicians, Prof. Toulmin prefers to deal 
with examples expressed in concrete terms. Thus for the analysis of the 
inference-warrant he gives the following examples: 

1. Harry’s hair is red, so it is not black. 

2. Petersen is a Swede, so he is almost certainly not a Roman Catholic. 

3. Harry was born in Bermuda, so he is a British subject. 


In each of these we find what is called a Datum and a Claim. In the sec- 
ond part of each statement we have the “ claim or conclusion whose merits 
we are seeking to establish (C),” and in the first part “the facts we appeal 
to as a foundation for the claim ... our data (D) ” (T. 97). 

However, of each of these statements we may still ask, how we get from 
the Datum to the Claim. To answer this “ we must bring forward not fur- 
ther data, for about these the same query may immediately be raised 
again, but . . . rules, principles, inference-licenses, . . . general, hypothetical 
statements which can act as bridges, and authorise the sort of step to 
which our particular argument commits us’ (T. 98). These are called 
Warrants (W). The following statements are offered as warrants for the 
three arguments above: 


1*. If anything is red, it will not also be black. 
2*. A Swede can be taken almost certainly not to be a Roman Catholic. 
3*, A man born in Bermuda will be a British subject. 


In general then we get the following diagram for the “layout of argu- 
ments” (T. 99): 


Since 
W 

However, for a full picture of the layout we must amplify the diagram. 
We may be asked “ why in general this warrant should be accepted as hav- 
ing authority”, and to this we will produce “other assurances, without 
which the warrants themselves would possess neither authority nor cur- 
rency ”. Such assurances are called the Backing (B) of the warrants (T. 
103). As examples of such, he cites for 2 and 3: 


2**. The proportion of Roman Catholic Swedes is less than 2%. 


3**, The statutes and other legal provisionr governing the nationality 
of persons born in the British colonies. 


No Backing is given for the first argument, presumably on the ground that 
the warrant itself is “self-authenticating” (T. 98). The Backing, it is 
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noted, can be expressed in the form of categorical statements of fact, like 
D, and unlike W (T. 105-106). 

Furthermore, we may want to qualify the degree of force which the data 
confer on the claim in virtue of the warrant, which is accomplished by 
such “modal qualifiers” as ‘necessarily’, ‘probably’, ‘ presumably ’- 
which will be indicated by Q. It may also be necessary to state the con- 
ditions for exception or rebuttal (R) of the warrant as indicating the cir- 
cumstances in which the authority of the warrant would have to be set 
aside, i.e. statements about its applicability (T. 100-102). 

With these amplifications our diagram will now appear thus (T. 104): 


On account of 


For concrete illustration Prof. Toulmin returns to the case of Harry who 
was born in Bermuda (T. 105). However, it should also hold for the ex- 
ample from geometrical optics which he exploited in his Philosophy of Sci- 
ence (T* 24-25). Applying these distinctions, we would then get some- 
thing like the following: 


4. (D) The sun is at an elevation of 30° and a wall is 6’ high, 
(C) So the wall will cast a shadow of 106”. 

4*. (W) By the Principle of the Rectilinear Propagation of Light, the 
sun’s rays can be represented as a straight line, and the shadow 
of the wall can then be computed by trigonometry. 

4**_ (B) Particular cases in which this method of computation has been 
shown to work—Newton’s “rendering a proposition general by 
induction ”, which Prof. Toulmin interprets as “using our ob- 


servations of regularities and correlations as the backing for a 
novel warrant ” (T. 121). 


4. (Q) In this case, a statement of the margin of error that would be 
tolerated. 
4, 


(R) The exceptions, e.g. diffraction, refraction, in which the warrant 
(4*) does not hold. 

This is a more elaborate analysis than Prof. Toulmin made in his earlier 
work. Yet as Prof. Cooley has indicated, it would still seem to be an 
over-simplification when applied to the analysis of even so simple a law 
as that of Snell; since it is not immediately clear whether such relevant 
items as the success of comparable laws, its tie-up with the wave-theory of 
light, and its prediction record are to be counted as D, W, or B (CL. 312- 
315). However, this is not immediately relevant to our concern of the 
similarity of Prof. Toulmin’s analysis with the Topics, to which we can 
now turn. 
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The Topics 


The examples make it clear that Prof. Toulmin is primarily concerned 
with arguments which derive at least some of their argumentative force 
from relations of meaning among the non-logical words—e.g. Swedes and 
Catholics, native Bermudans and British citizens. In fact, he declares that 
the backing of an argument is “ field-dependent ” in that it “ varies from 
one field of argument to another” (T. 103). This is to say, in terms of 
the mediaeval logical analysis, that he is concerned with material rather 
than with formal consequence. ‘Formal’ in this connection has to do 
with the syncategorematic terms, such as the connectives ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘if 
... then’ ‘not’, and the quantifiers ‘all’ and ‘some’, whereas ‘ material’ 
refers to the categorematic terms (AS. f.24rb). The logical study of ma- 
terial consequence, i.e. of logical consequence that depends in some way 
upon the categorematic terms, was for mediaeval formal logic primarily 
the study of the Topics. 

The mediaeval Topics tradition, which stems from Boethius, drew a two- 
fold distinction in a Topic: 

1) The Topical Maxim, or rule according to which one can make an in- 
ference—the mazima propositio. 

2) The Topical Difference, or the ‘matter’ from which the Maxim is 
composed—the differentia mazximae propositionis. 

What these two are and how they function may be seen from the analy- 
sis of a typical Topical argument: 

5. If it is a man, it is an animal. 

(Abelard regularly cites Topical arguments as conditional propositions with 
‘if’, although later, e.g. in Peter of Spain, Albert of Saxony, it was cus- 
tomary to cite them as two propositions connected by ‘ therefore’). 


5*. Topical Maxim: Of whatever the species is predicated, so is the 
genus (De quocumque predicatur species, et 
genus) 

5**. Topical Difference: ‘Man’ is related to ‘animal’ as species to 

genus. 


The second of these is called the ‘ Difference’ because it differentiates one 
Topic from another. So in this case we have the Topic of Genus and not 
the Topic of Definition, Whole, Part, Opposites, ete. Both Maxim and 
Difference are called ‘Topics’, Peter of Spain writes, “ because both con- 
fer validity (firmitatem) on an argument” (PS. 5.07). A Topic itself is 
most briefly described, after Cicero, as a ‘basis of argument’ (sedes argu- 
mentt). 


Now I would suggest that in the Topical Maxim and Difference we have 
the traditional logical counterparts of Prof. Toulmin’s Warrants and Back- 
ing. The Maxim performs the same function as a warrant, and to de- 
scribe it as “a confirmatory rule that proves a consequence ”, as Albert of 
Saxony does (AS. f. 33ra) is nothing Prof. Toulmin should object to, ex- 
cept perhaps for its departure from the sound of ordinary language. The 
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Difference by its name indicates that diverse Maxims rest on different re- 
lations. Prof. Toulmin himself cites the genus-species relation as backing 
for a warrant, when he says that ‘ All whales are mammals’ as a warrant 
for an argument between two singular statements has as its backing, ‘ The 
class of B’s includes taxonomically the entire class of A’s (T. 112). 

Furthermore, the first of Prof. Toulmin’s examples cited above (i.e. 1) is 
itself an instance of one of the traditional Topics, that namely from op- 
posites. The mediaeval logician, however, would push the analysis of it 
further along the same lines than Prof. Toulmin seems willing to go, since 
as we have seen, he apparently holds that its warrant, in being “ self- 
authenticating ”, needs no Backing. A Topical analysis of this example 
would appear something as follows: 


1’. If Harry’s hair is red, it is not black. 

1*. Maxim: Positing one contrary removes the other from the same. 

1**. Difference: ‘Red’ and ‘black’ are related as contrary opposites. 
This involves recognizing that they are opposites, sorting out what 
kind of opposites they are (contrary, relative, privative, contra- 
dictory), so as to know that they are such that both cannot be pres- 
ent at once in the same subject; hence that the Maxim applies. 


The Formal Interest of the Topics 


Enough has been said to show the similarity between Prof. Toulmin’s 
analysis of Warrant and Backing and mediaeval Topical logic. However, 
a short word may be in order about the difference between them, even 
though this is to broach what is perhaps the main thesis of Prof. Toulmin’s 
book, i.e. the over-formalization of logic; and this is indeed another and 
bigger story. 

The Topics during the great period of mediaeval logic, say from Abe- 
lard to Paul of Venice, were studied primarily for their formal interest. 
In fact, a Topic as a ‘ material consequence’ is to be understood with ref- 
erence to a ‘formal consequence’. Thus the Pseudo-Scot writes that 
whereas a formal consequence is “ one which holds for all terms when there 
is a similar disposition and form of the terms”, a material consequence is 
“one which does not hold for all terms retaining a similar disposition and 
form but with a variation of the terms” (S. 287B). However, and this pro- 
vides the center of formal interest in the Topics, a material consequence 
“can be reduced to a formal consequence through the assumption of a 
necessary proposition” (S. 288A). How this is done can be seen from our 
example No. 5: 

5. If it is a man, it is an animal. 

If we add to this the proposition: 

5’. Man is a species of animal 


we get the following ‘formal consequence’: 


x, 


5”. If man is a species of animal, then if it is man, it is animal. 
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This consequence is ‘formal’ because it holds good in virtue of the form 
regardless of the terms that realize it. It can accordingly be formalised 
with variables. Interpreting the relation in terms of class-inclusion and 
class-membership, 5” then becomes the following thesis of the logic of 
classes: 


Ces) sh). zeus x28 


In effect, we now have an abstract statement of the Topical Maxim 5*. 
Taking this and the Difference (5** or its equivalent 5’) as asserted, we 
may detach and assert 5 itself. In this way the whole Topical structure 
can be viewed as an inference-scheme, as in fact Abelard does. 

Abelard throughout his long study of the traditional list of Topics (A) is 
mainly concerned to discover those which exhibit such formal relations and 
to distinguish the corresponding necessary Maxims from those which are 
probable only. John of Salisbury, while admiring his logical acumen, com- 
plains that he is interested only in necessity (J. III.6). Prof. Toulmin 
sounds an echo of this complaint, though with something less than admira- 
tion for the formal possibilities. But that more has been done in the 
analysis of Warrants and Backing than Prof. Toulmin seems to realize is 
clear from even so brief a view of the mediaeval Topical tradition. 
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Division F: THe ANALYSTS AND THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHY: 
Epwarp D. Simmons, Chairman 


Problem (a): Language and the Philosophy of Nature 


The real discovery is the one . . . that 
gives philosophy peace, so that it is no 
longer tormented by questions which 
bring itself in question.1 

Philosophers who look back to Aristotle believe that truths can be found 
other than those discovered in the experimental sciences. If we believe 
this, we have to add that such truths were accessible to Aristotle as much 
as to any man. He conceived, for example, of a science of nature that 
would include some certain,? necessary, and universal4 knowledge about 
physical beings. This knowledge would not be vulnerable to future ex- 
perimental findings, but settled once for all. 

The last thing philosophers should want to give up, it seems to me, is 
this ideal of philosophical science, but in terms of the ideal all is not right 
with philosophy of nature. Problems within the science, e.g., the clarifica- 
tion of concepts such as ‘prime matter’, crop up the moment we cease 
rhapsodizing about the possibility of the science and set to work teaching 
it to students against a background dominated by 20th Century experi- 
mental science. Underlying these problems are deeper ones which put the 
whole endeavor in question. They are problems about how to character- 
ize philosophy of nature as an autonomous science. In large part they 
concern the method of arriving at philosophical conclusions, and the re- 
lationship of both method and conclusions to the methods and conclusions 
of experimental science. To these problems we now turn. 

Scholastic philosophers as a rule begin by saying that philosophy of na- 
ture is based on experience. ‘Common experience ’—what is ‘more known 
to us ’—or philosophical facts such as ‘ change exists’, give the philosopher 
of nature his point of departure. This reference to experience gives the 
impression that we have, to begin with, anchored our science to bed-rock. 
And it is true, nothing could more quickly win nods of recognition than 
pointing to a man becoming musical or a stick of wood burning. However, 
the results of the science consist not in pointing to experience but in the 
things that philosophers go on to say, and in their explanations of what 
they have said. This is where difficulties arise which bring us back to our 
initial characterization of the science. For after we have pointed to ex- 
perience or, no matter, to philosophical facts about it, by no means does 
it follow that the things we say next will be the same for all, still less that 

1L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations; New York: Macmillan, 
1953, par. 138. The views in this paper were suggested by some remarks 


of Wittgenstein’s, but slant away from his published views in the direction 
of leaving some philosophical edifices standing. 


2 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 72b, 1-4. 
3 Ibid., 73a, 21-24. 
4 Ibid., 73b, 25-31. 
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our explanations of what we say will be the same for all. To suggest that 
these ought to be pretty nearly the same for all is only to remember the 
ideal of scientific knowledge. The literature of hylomorphism alone, with 
its disputes about prime matter, substantial form, incomplete substance, 
principle, and related concepts, shows that, with experience before us and 
rightness of heart thrown in, we do not end by saying like things. Keep- 
ing one eye on experience, then, has little determining effect on what we 
shall be inclined to say next. At most it is a negative determinant, ex- 
pressing an ultimate loyalty to common sense against the extravagance of 
a Parmenides or Zeno. This steadying reference to common sense is in 
order, but something further is needed if we are to look for agreement in 
the results of the science and their interpretation. It does not help, I be- 
lieve, to blame the existential richness of nature for our lack of agreement, 
because in so placing the blame we should be bringing the whole endeavor 
in question in a different way. With just as good reason we can say in- 
stead that the usual accounts of what philosophy of nature depends on, 
and of how its results are found out, do not characterize the science with 
sufficient clearness, especially in relation to experimental sciences. 

Philosophy of nature takes its starting point from common experience. 
However, common experience, in so far as it puts us on the way to science, 
finds us all in possession of a natural language. In speaking of a natural 
language I want to limit the reference to those expressions which are 
uncolored by any results of experimental science, and which we employ 
to get along in daily life, i.e., the expressions which reflect our human con- 
cerns about birth, growth, death, the new and the worn out, everyday 
physical objects and the things that happen to them. With this in mind 
I would like now to suggest a way of characterizing philosophy of nature. 

The philosophical analysis of nature proposes to settle questions about 
the general character of changeable being. Very well, but under what 
limiting condition? TI.e., what is the modifier ‘ philosophical’ short for? 
It stands, I submit, for the fact that in this science we depend on, and 
make use of, nothing more than is known to anyone who has command of 
a natural language. I am suggesting that a language such as English, 
Greek, or some other maternal tongue is not merely useful to the science, 
as a medium for leading up to it or expressing its findings, but is the sole 
necessary and sufficient source of philosophical science. 

This characterization of philosophical physics takes a natural language to 
be the thing most known to us, so transparently known to us, in fact, that 
the mention of it may seem a needless extra, and its omission pass un- 
noticed. For example, philosophers who begin or end by putting common 
sense truths in doubt do not find it worth the trouble to doubt whether 
they know a natural language, and, on the other side, one looks in vain 
among affirmative philosophers for an admission that this is the one thing 
we can all really be said to know. Although, getting back to the argu- 
ment, this way of characterizing philosophy of nature needs some defend- 
ing, a philosopher would be unwise, I believe, to cut himself off from it 
at one stroke. The linguistic, the grammatical, someone might object, has 
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its vanishing point in the downright existential premisses and conclusions 
of our science; for these it is to the real, or some portion of the real, that 
philosophers must look. We could reply, it seems to me, in this way. 
Philosophy of nature is not about language at all, but about the physical 
world. That is how its propositions are meant. And the wise man, as 
the watchword of Saint Thomas has it, is not mainly concerned about 
words. But how shall we go about obeying the watchword? Granting 
that our main concern is with reality, the task of the moment is to pin 
down what it is that a philosophical concern with reality depends upon 
for its answers. If in fact it proceeds upon nothing but the knowledge of 
how our words are used in a natural language, this in no way annuls our 
concern with reality. As between words and our uses of them, the latter 
seem close indeed to reality. 

This characterization of philosophy of nature preserves, I believe, the 
Aristotelian conception of philosophical science. Knowledge of a natural 
language answers better than any other thing Aristotle’s scattered descrip- 
tion of “the originative source of scientific knowledge ”5 which “ enables 
us to recognize the definitions” that figure in demonstrations.6 Knowl- 
edge of a natural language is clearly “ preexistent”’7 with regard to sci- 
ence. It satisfies the description of the vehicle of our “ primary immediate 
premisses ’8 which, although we do not possess them from birth, could 
not have come to be in us if we had no developed state in which they 
were implicitly known to us.9 If in truth there is “nothing to prevent a 
man in one sense knowing what he is learning and in another sense not ” 1° 
then there is nothing outrageous in saying that the makings of a science 
of nature are given with a natural language. Aristotle, it will be recalled, 
goes on to name sense perception as bound up with his “ originative 
source’; of course this is not excluded when one can use a natural Jan- 
guage, but neither does it round off his characterization of the science. 

Returning for a moment to the ideal of scientific knowledge, as regards 
certainty no knowledge is less open to doubt than that which is expressed 
when an Englishman says “I speak English” or a Frenchman “I know 
French”. If this knowledge yields science, if science can be smelted out 
of our hand-me-down ways of speaking, then by any standard “the con- 
viction of pure science must be unshakable ”,11 and no more in need of 
up-dating than those ways of speaking themselves. Thus any semblance 
of rivalry or interdependence between philosophical and experimental 
physics drops out. As regards necessity, if it is true, for example, that “ as 
causes are spoken of in several senses it follows that there are several 

5 Posterior Analytics, 100b, 14-15. 

6 Tbid., 72b, 24. 

7 Posterior Analytics, 71a, 1. 

8 Ibid., 72b, 5-17. 

9 Ibid., 99b, 25-30. 

10 Tbid., 71b, 5-8. 

11 Jbid., 72b, 4. 
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causes of the same thing” 12 then, to be sure, it follows on the strength 
of our knowledge of the language in which causes are spoken of. 

To refer to a natural language, and nothing but, as the originative source 
of Aristotelian science is to refer to something narrower than common ex- 
perience, more definite and specifically human than sense perception. In 
this way the reference to language unaided by special observations and 
experiments delimits a type of autonomous inquiry. More than that, I 
believe, it helps explain a fact about philosophical theses which philoso- 
phers have noticed all along. That is, philosophical theses have both an 
empirical look, which makes us want to deny that they are ‘about lan- 
guage’, and an a priori look, which justifies claims of certainty and finality 
exceeding those in the experimental sciences. The knowledge involved in 
knowing a natural language has these same two aspects. If we know 
English, that is, then we know something acquired, not inborn; yet, in ac- 
quiring it, we acquired the capability of making sense in all possible cir- 
cumstances. The occasions for using our language are thrust upon us, 
but with a language we can talk about anything at all that experience 
thrusts upon us. Just by knowing English, in other words, we know that 
we can ask concerning any physical thing when and how it came to be, 
and what went to make it up. Casting this knowledge into thesis-form, 
i.e., bringing its empirical or factual aspect front and center, one can as- 
sert that any physical thing has, on the one hand, a continuousness with 
past physical beings (those which went to make it up) and, on the other, 
a discontinuousness with them with regard to the ways and features which 
make it this or that thing in its own right. If now we think of this con- 
tinuousness by itself, though it does not occur that way, if we set aside 
all reference to the defining features of this tree, fish, crystal, or whatever 
you please, we are thinking in terms of ‘prime matter’. In the same way, 
if we think only of the discontinuousness, we are working with the concept 
of ‘substantial form’. We do not get to these concepts by a process as 
simple as parsing our ordinary sentences, it is true, but neither do we need 
to know more than English, or any natural language for that matter, to 
get to them. 

Certain difficulties in teaching the philosophy of nature are brought un- 
der control, I believe, if we characterize the science as I have tried to do. 
Most important, the claims of certainty and finality for Aristotelian sci- 
ence, as originally conceived, are kept without palpable softening, with no 
room for competition between philosophical and experimental science. 


Harry A. NIELSEN 
University of Notre Dame 


12 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1013b, 3-5. Examples like this, in which Aris- 
totle reads off inventory of ‘ what is’ from ‘the way we speak’, are almost 
without number in his works. 
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Problem (b): The Analysts and the Nature of Philosophy 


The first philosopher in an historic culture has a task to perform at once 
more simple and more difficult than that confronting philosophers today. 
Standing alone in a civilization still young, with the most basic needs for 
human survival met for the moment, attentive childlike to each new en- 
counter with the world around him, self-aware in the center of things 
spatial and temporal, multiple and varied, he does his best to make som: 
sense of it, to discover some intelligible pattern. He wonders about thi 
meaning of it all; he reaches for an ultimate explanation. The questions 
are his to frame and to answer as he sees fit—or rather, as the world hi 
encounters suggests that they be framed and answered. He can get no 
help from “philosophical texts in translation”. Neither does he have 
exegetical problems to distract him, or the views of opponents to take into 
account—until, of course, he runs into the second philosopher. 

Though events today make it far from unlikely that there may again 
some day be such a first philosopher in a future new civilization, this 
clearly is not our situation. We do have philosophical texts—in, and with- 
out, translation. We have a philosophical heritage to understand, to con- 
tend with and to profit from. We cannot long philosophize, even if so in- 
clined, as though there were no history of philosophy and no contemporary 
challenges such as that of analytic philosophy. 

This much, I think, will be readily conceded. Would all of us also agre 
that it is never enough for a philosopher merely to re-state the questions 
of his philosophical tradition and to seek as full an understanding as pos- 
sible of the answers already given to them within that tradition? If it 
will not do for us again to confute the Manichees, the Platonists and thx 
Arab and non-Arab champions of the doctrine of the unicity of the intel- 


lect for all men, where do such contemporary movements as analytic plii- 
losophy fit into the picture? Perhaps some observations on the nature 
of this movement and on the way philosophy is conceived within it will 
help to answer that question. 


Little would be accomplished were we to meet the analysts on their own 
grounds, to join in their game played according to their rules. If we are 
to understand this movement and correctly to evaluate it, we must get at 
its historical and rational foundations, consider carefully its aims and feret 
out exactly what its principal members are doing. 

As I have come to see it, analytic philosophy is only the most recent 
phase of a persistent reform movement in philosophy. Like so many re- 
formers, its representatives have been competent and aggressive men dedi- 
cated to the eradication of an obviously evil situation which has long been 
holding back intellectual progress in both the theoretical and practical 
orders. The evil situation is the confusion in traditional philosophy, which 
they say, is due largely to metaphysics. The proposed method of eradica- 
tion is the suppression of all “metaphysical” questions by means of a 
ruthless application of the experimental principle of verification, thus 
establishing philosophy on the firm basis of a logical analysis of the state- 
ments men make. 
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That analytic philosophy is part of a larger philosophical reform move- 
ment with a long history can, I think, be established with little difficulty. 
The yearning to put an end to the bickering among philosophers, to over- 
come the uncertainties, the contradictions and the confusion in philosoph- 
ical affairs is a recurrent theme in the history of modern philosophy. To 
recall only a few instances: there were Descartes’ fervent hopes of estab- 
lishing all human knowledge on an unshakable foundation with such pre- 
cision and necessity that medical science, for example would be perfected 
to the point of overcoming death, that atheism would be abolished and 
universal accord among men assured;1! Leibniz’s conviction that all ques- 
tions could be reconstructed in such a way that their answers could be 
strictly caleulated; 2 Locke’s endeavor to set down an exhaustive account 
of the origin of all ideas.3 A. J. Ayer is clearly in this tradition when he 
“", . there is nothing in the nature of philosophy to warrant the 
existence of conflicting philosophical ‘schools’. And I attempt to sub- 
stantiate this by providing a definitive solution of the problems which 


have been the chief source of controversy between philosophers in the 
past.” 4 


asserts: 


With Hume and Kant and Compte this reform movement took on the 
more determinate shape of an attempt to rid the mind of all “ transcen- 
dental illusions”. Human knowledge was henceforth to be limited to 
the mathematico-logical and the quantitative-sensible, to the phenomenal, 
the positive. Was not the fact that the quick success of the new experi- 
mental emphasis in the physical sciences had been won only as a result of 
just these restrictions reason enough to turn away entirely from all further 
attempts at an ontological analysis of things? 


Thus, to the craving for certitude, precision and communicability 
added a phenomenalist, anti-metaphysical bias. But even to assert the 
impossibility of the human mind ever to reach out to the nowmenon, 
Bradley, had said, is still, in a sense, to remain a “brother metaphysi- 


yas 


cian”.5 It was left to the group of physicists, mathematicians, social sci- 
entists, logicians and philosophers who, in the 1920’s and 30’s formed the 
Vienna Circle finally “to set philosophy upon the sure path of science”. 
These men—the logical positivists—claimed to have destroyed metaphysics 
on the grounds, not of an inability of man’s to know anything transcend- 
ing experience, but of the impossibility of constructing meaningful non- 
experiential statements.6 


1 Meditations on First Philosophy, Dedication; Letter to Mersenne, 1630. 


2Cf. Die philosophischen Schriffen von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, ed. 
Gerhardt, Berlin (1875-90), VII, 292 ff.; transl. in Philosophers Speak For 
Themselves—From Descartes to Locke, ed. Smith-Grene, pp. 313 ff. 


3 An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Introduction. 
4 Language, Truth and Logic, Preface to First Edition. 
5 Appearance and Reality, p. 1. 


6 Cf. Logical Positivism, ed. A. J. Ayer, Glencoe Ill. (1959), Editor’s In- 
troduction, p. 11. 
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The younger Ayer was fond of sounding again Hume’s famous death 
knell to metaphysics: 


When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, what havoc 
must we make? If we take in our hand any volume, of divinity or 
school metaphysics, for instance, let us ask, does it contain any ab- 
stract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it con- 
tain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and exis- 
tence? No. Commit it then to the flames; for it can contain nothing 
but sophistry and illusion.7 

“We agree with this view of Hume”, Rudolph Carnap observes, “ which 
says—translated into our terminology—that only the propositions of 
mathematics and empirical science have sense . . . Metaphysical proposi- 
tions make no theoretical sense; they are pseudo-theses ”’.8 

But what of the propositions of logical analysis themselves—unverifiable 
in experience; do they make sense? Ludwig Wittgenstein, in his T'rac- 
tatus, felt constrained to concede that they too are senseless—but valuable 
none-the-less in an elucidatory way.9 Carnap parts company with him 
here to make instead a simple act of faith to the effect that the proposi- 
tions of logical analysis do in fact have sense. Restricting the title of 
philosopher to those who would do what he calls logical analysis, he ex- 
plains that “the function of logical analysis is to analyze all knowledge, 
all assertions of science and everyday life, in order to make clear the sense 
of each such assertion and the connections between them ”.1° 

This final and decisive factor characterizing analytic philosophy—the 
primacy that it gives to language—is brought out most strongly by Aver 
in his early work, Language, Truth and Logic: “. . . the propositions of 
philosophy are not factual, but linguistic in character.” Although it is 
unavoidable sometimes to speak in “ factual” language, “it is important 
that no one should be deceived by this practice into supposing that the 
philosopher is engaged on an empirical or a metaphysical enquiry. . . . For 
the philosopher, as an analyst, is not directly concerned with the physical 
properties of things. He is concerned only with the way in which we 
speak about them.”11 One might well ask whether the designation: ana- 
lytic philosophy is not then simply redundant. 

The philosopher, thus, is one who “ liquidates confusion in the use of lan- 
guage,” freeing the spirit from the tyranny of words. “It is his peculiar 
business to ascertain and make clear the meaning of statements and ques- 
tions,” wrote Moritz Schlick.12. “A philosophical question is not solved; 


7 Ibid., p. 10; ef. Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 
Section XII, Part ITI, last para. 


8 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, London (1935), Ch. I: “ The Rejection 
of Metaphysics ”. 


9 Op. cit., p. 77. 
10 Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, Ch. 1. 
11 Op. cit., Ch. II. 


12“ Positivism and Realism”, art. in Erkenntnis, Vol. II (1932-3); re- 
published in Logical Positivism, ed. Ayer, p. 86. 
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it dissolves,” Friedrich Waismann put it.18 Moreover, Schlick observes, 
“Tf we but once attain the insight that the meaning of every proposition 
can be determined only by means of the given, we can no longer conceive 
the possibility of another opinion.” 14 

From this point on it is only a question of whether one will—with men 
like Carnap, Russell, Quine or Feigl—tend toward a more systematic, sym- 
bolie logical analysis, or whether—with G. E. Moore, the later Wittgenstein, 
Waismann, Ryle, Ayer or John Wisdom—he will undertake a more com- 
mon sense, linguistic analysis of a statement or question. There is, in 
those of the former group especially, the tendency to reduce all discourse 
to a series of bloodless and soulless formulae. Men of the latter type will 
often engage in long, urbane, but often tiresome enumerations of the 
“twenty-seven senses of the word ‘that’”. Perhaps more than any other 
movement, analytic philosophy has, from its beginnings, been in a constant 
state of flux. One must be careful, therefore, in speaking of the analysts 
in general. 

There has often been also a considerable evolution within the thought 
of the same man from book to book. To consider A. J. Ayer, for ex- 
ample: in Language, Truth and Logic, first published in 1936 and re-issued 
in 1946, he adheres closely to the early logical positivist positions of Car- 
nap, Schlick and the early Wittgenstein. Metaphysics is traced to lin- 
guistic confusion and to disobedience of the “rules which govern the sig- 
nificant use of language”. The statements of “normative” ethics are 
declared to be neither true nor false, and are reduced to a purely emotive 
expression of moral sentiments. All utterances about the nature and ex- 
istence (or non-existence) of God are dismissed as simply nonsensical. 
The test of every statement’s meaningfulness is: “ Would any observations 
be relevant to the determination of its truth or falsehood?” (the “ weaker 
sense” of the verification principle).15 These are a few indications of the 
conception of philosophy manifest throughout this influential book. 

However, if we turn to Ayer’s The Problem of Knowledge, first pub- 
lished in 1956, the contrast is striking. Philosophical problems are still 
posed as linguistic ones for the most part. “. .. already knowing the use 
of certain expressions, they (philosophers) are seeking to give an analysis 
of their meaning”. The philosophical question about knowledge, for ex- 
ample, is: what do I mean when I say ‘I know’?16 But the analysis of- 
fered in answer is, in the author’s own words, “not an argument about 
words in any trivial sense. ... We are concerned with the work that the 
word ‘know’ does.”17 He goes so far as to say that it is “ indifferent 


13“ How I See Philosophy ”, art. in Contemporary British Philosophy, 
third series (ed. H. D. Lewis), London (1956); republished in Logical 
Positivism, ed. Ayer, p. 354. 


14“ Positivism and Realism ”, Logical Positivism, ed. Ayer, p. 88. 
15 Op. cit. 

16 Op. cit., Ch. I, p. 2. 

17 Tbid., p. 26. 
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whether, in this manner of philosophizing, we represent ourselves as deal- 
ing with words or with facts ”.18 

That it 7s a matter of “indifference ” whether in philosophy we give 
primacy to language, or to knowledge, or to being, I, for one, in what fol- 
lows, will deny. The fact remains that Ayer has now moved far away from 
his earlier extreme position. No longer in this book is philosophy simply 
a matter of rigorously applying the verification principle to “ putative ” 
statements. A much more “ constructive ” approach is evident, even where 
page after page of not-always-formidable linguistic problems are resolved. 

Nor is Ayer unique in this. Gilbert Ryle, John Wisdom, Wittgenstein 
himself and Waismann have also tended, in their later years, toward a 
much broader conception of linguistic analysis. There has been, to my 
knowledge, no explicit retraction of earlier positions. They seem rather 
to want it both ways. Moreover, though their analysis of a statement is, 
at times in what Ayer calls “ factual” language, the primary object of that 
analysis remains the statements men make about things. Whereas the 
realist looks upon being or knowledge and asks: what is it to be, or to 
know, the analytic philosopher looks at what men say about things and 
asks: what, if anything, does it mean. And if something is said about be- 
ing or God or morality of human acts, it means nothing; it is nonsensical. 
Whatever facts may be referred to, there is no attempt at a genuine on- 
tological analysis. Gilbert Ryle, for example, is driven to assert, in The 
Concept of Mind, that to know means nothing other than to be able to 
answer correctly or to perform well.19 Now it may be true that one who 
knows can answer correctly and one who knows how can perform well, and 
that this is the only experiential evidence of knowing. Still, it does not 
follow that to know is nothing else—or even that ‘to know’ means noth- 
ing else. Ryle would answer, however, that to attempt to distinguish 
knowing from external manifestations of it is to fall for the “myth of the 
ghost in the machine”, which is, after all, “ metaphysics.” 2° 

In reading some of the more recent works of men like Ayer, Ryle, and 
Waismann, a realist might well feel a kind of kinship with them—up to a 
point. Like most reformers, they often expose much that needs exposing. 
One real service they may well perform is to help in clearing away the 
debris of Cartesian rationalism. When they reject gratuitous, a prioristic 
metaphysical reasoning, we must heartily agree. And there seems to be 
little doubt that this is the prime target of their demand that every ut- 
terance be verifiable in experience. An Aristotelian, after all, traces all 
human knowledge to sense experience. But he would never accept the 
doctrine that all genuine knowledge is of the experiential, the phenomenal, 
the experimentally verifiable. Certainly the analysts are no more impa- 
tient with questions about the “reality of the external world” than are 
realists. We would agree that such questions cannot be meaningfully 


18 Tbid. 
19 Op. cit., Ch. II. 
20 Tbid. 
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raised—and need not be—but only because the world’s reality is evident, 
not because the question is metaphysical, and therefore, “senseless ”. 

No enumeration of such instances in which analytic and realist philoso- 
phy seem to coincide, no shift of method or tempering of charges will add 
up to any fundamental compatibility between philosophies whose ultimate 
questions and basic intellectual attitudes are so divergent. The linguistic 
approach of the analytic philosopher, as has been pointed out, stems from 
his preoccupation with the disagreements, the contradictions, the failures 
in communication among men—especially in philosophical affairs. As a 
consequence, the questions he asks, the methods he adopts make of phi- 
losophy primarily a communication theory rather than a knowledge of be- 
ing. We are asked to abandon the attempt to understand being and to 
concentrate on understanding the words men use to talk about things. 
But unless the words men use are founded upon an understanding of 


things, what is their language but babbling, and their philosophy but bab- 
bling about their own babbling? 21 


This, it seems to me, is where one is likely to end if, instead of learning 
to live with the all-too-frequent disagreements among philosophers, the 
weakness of the human intellect, its proneness to error, and the imperfect 


communication among men, we despair of knowing anything about being. 
Can what is left still be called philosophy? 


Although we cannot in our day philosophize as though this were the be- 


ginning of philosophy, yet surely we would do well to pause before falling 
headlong into an attitude that would bring it to an end. 


Marc F. GriespacH 
Marquette University 


21Should it be objected that some of the later analysts are ultimately 
(though not immediately) interested in knowing things, but are convinced 
that the best (in fact, the only) way to get at things, given the untrust- 
worthiness of our experience of them, is through an analysis of the lan- 
guage men use in talking about them, these points could be made in reply: 

1) Realists from the time of Aristotle have taken into consideration the 
meanings of words as given in their common use, but only as supplemental 
to their observations and reasonings about the things they sought to ex- 
plain. Such analyses of words are undoubtedly germane to a study of 
things, because languages do bear within them, and so make manifest, the 
conceptions of being of those who formulate the language. Accordingly, 
linguistic analysis seems able to assist philosophy in a manner roughly 
analogous to that of the history of philosophy. Both make the philoso- 
pher aware of the opinions of the ancients. But one obviously need not 
adopt analytic philosophy to appreciate this. 

2) As the method of philosophy, however—and this is the claim made 
for it by the analysts—linguistic analysis is utterly incapable of sustain- 
ing itself. It will be recalled that analysis of language has been proposed 
as a remedy for the uncertainties disagreements and confusions which mar 
the traditional philosophic endeavor based upon observation of, reflection 
upon, and reasoning about things. This claim of analvtic philosophy to 
bring certitude and universal agreement, once and for all, to philosophy is 
simply to be dismissed. For surely, the men whose view of things is in- 
carnate in a language we are asked to analyze were no more infallible in 
their attempts to see things as they are than are we. Discredit our com- 


— to come to a true understanding of things, and you discredit theirs 
also. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, ApRIL 19 AND 20, 1960 
MORNING SESSION, APRIL 19, 1960 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association held its Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, under the 
patronage of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, 8.T.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis, and the Catholic universities, senior colleges and 
seminaries of the St. Louis area, on April 19, 1960, at 9:30 A.M. The 
Reverend Doctor Robert Lechner, C.PP.S., President of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, presided. The general topic was “ Ana- 
lytic Philosophy.” The program consisted of two addresses: “The Sig- 
nificance of Analytic Philosophy,” by Ernan McMullin, of the Philosophy 
Department of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana; and “On Being 
and Being Known,” by Wilfrid Sellars, Professor of Philosophy, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 19, 1960 


The first afternoon session met in three sections. Each section began at 
2:30 P.M. The section: A Philosophy of Language: Background for Ana- 
lytic Philosophy, Chairman, Dr. Robert Kreyche, of St. Joseph’s College, 


Collegeville, Indiana, met in the Hotel Ballroom. The meeting consisted 
of two problems: “ The Role of Linguistic Analysis in Error Analysis,’ by 
Balduin V. Schwarz; and “ A Philosophy and/or Psychology of Language,” 
by Mother M. Gorman, RS.C.J. The section: Analytic Philosophy and 
Other Contemporary Philosophics: A Common Denominator, Chairman, 
Rosemary Lauer, St. John’s University Graduate School, Jamaica, New 
York, met in the Pius XII Memorial Library, St. Louis University. The 
problem was: “Language and Symbolic Function,” by James Somerville. 
The section: Ethics and Analytic Philosophy: A Panel Discussion, Chair- 
man, Bernard Boelen, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, met in the Crystal 
Room of the Coronado Hotel. The discussion was about three problems: 
“The Nature of Ethics in Analytic Philosophy,’ by Ronald Lawler, 
O.F.M. Cap., Capuchin House of Studies, Washington, D.C.; “The Emo- 
tive Analysis of Value Judgments,” by Ivan Boh, of Clarke College, Du- 
buque, Iowa; and “A Critical Evaluation of Analytic Ethics,” by James 
V. McGlynn, S.J., of the University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 


EVENING MEETING, APRIL 19, 1960 


The Evening Meeting was held in the St. Louis University auditoriura 
at 8:00 P.M. Dr. William Walton, Vice President, presided. The citation 
for the sixth award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal to Rudolf 
Allers was read by His Excellency, the Most Reverend John M. Marling, 
Bishop of Jefferson City, Missouri, and a former colleague of Dr. Allers at 
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Catholic University. The Medalist’s Address, by Dr. Allers was entitled 
“ Reflections on Co-operation and Communication.” Father Lechner, the 
President, then read the President’s Address, entitled “The Philosopher 
and Contemplation.” 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 20, 1960 


The second general session, on April 20, 1960, met in the Hotel Ballroom 
of the Coronado Hotel at 9:00 A.M. Father Lechner presided. The pro- 
gram consisted of two addresses and discussion. The addresses were: 
“Linguistic Analysis and Metaphysics,” by Robert Miller of St. John 
Fisher College, Rochester, N.Y.; and “Linguistic Analysis and Natural 
Theology,” by W. Norris Clarke, 8.J., of Fordham University, New York, 
N.Y. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 12:00 NOON, APRIL 20, 1960 


The general business session was held at noon, April 20, 1960, in the 
Hotel Ballroom of the Hotel Coronado. President Lechner presided. 

Dr. Robert Mohan, Treasurer, read the report of the Treasurer, which is 
published elsewhere in these Proceedings. Mother M. Clark, RS.CJ., 
chairman of the Auditing Committee, reported favorably on the Treas- 
urer’s report. The report of the Secretary (also published elsewhere in 
these Proceedings) was read by Dr. Foley. The minutes of the meeting 
of the Executive Council were presented by Dr. Foley. Dr. Robert 
Kreyche, Chairman, presented the Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The Committee on Publications, Dr. Roland Houde, Chairman, re- 
ported no matters of immediate consideration. The above reports were 
approved individually upon presentation. 

Dr. Donald Gallagher, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
presented its report, as follows: 


For President—Dr. William Walton 
For Vice President—Rev. Dr. Carl W. Grindel, C.M. 


Dr. Raymond Kocourek 

Rev. Dr. Stanley C. Tillman, S.J. 
Rev. Dr. Robert Miller 

Dr. Edward Simmons 

Mother M. Clark, R.CS.J. 


The Executive Council had reappointed Secretary Foley and Treasurer 
Mohan to their respective offices at the Executive Council meeting the 
previous day. 

New business began with a question from the floor about the advisibility 
of a meeting of the Association at some near future date in the Pacific 
coast area. In a short discussion both from the floor and from the Chair 
it was pointed out that any such meeting like any other meeting would 


depend upon local organization and the submitting of a proper request 
for it. 


For Membership on the 
Executive Council (3 years) 
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The new President of the Association, Dr. William Walton, of St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Hartford, Connecticut, was installed in office. He was ac- 
companied to the dais by Father Oppenheim, 8.J., and Dr. John Oesterle. 

Dr. Walton announced the chairmen of the 1961 meeting as follows: 


Logic and Method Section—Very Rev. Owen Bennett, O.F.M. Conv. 
Philosophy of Nature Section—Rev. Ernan McMullin 

Metaphysics Section—Rev. Robert Lechner, C.PPS. 

Moral Philosophy Section—Rev. Vincent Daues, S.J. 

History of Philosophy Section—Dr. James F. Anderson 
Philosophy of Man Section—Dr. Thomas P. McTighe 


Dr. Walton also announced that the sectional meetings of this meeting 
would be at 2:30 P.M. as announced on the program. 
The general business session was then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 20, 1960 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:30 P.M. The section: Some Analytic Philosophers: Wittgenstein, Ayer, 
Moore, Etc., William Walton, Chairman, was a discussion about the paper: 
“The Unspeakable Philosophy of the Late Wittgenstein,” by Alan Wolter, 
O.F.M., of St. Bonaventure’s College, N.Y. The section: The Philosophy 
of Science and Analytic Philosophy, Dr. John A. Oesterle, of Notre Dame 
University, Indiana, Chairman, presented a discussion about two papers: 
“The Analytic Philosopher’s View of Science: An Appraisal,” by Dr. Jerzy 
A. Wojciechowski, of the University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada; and 


“Warrants and Maxims: Professor Toulmin Discovers the ‘ Topies,’” by 


Otto Bird, of Notre Dame University, Indiana. It was held in the Crystal 
Room of the Coronado Hotel. The section: The Analysts and the Nature 
of Philosophy, Dr. Edward D. Simmons, of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Chairman, was held in the Pius XII Memorial Li- 
brary of St. Louis University. The discussion was again about two papers: 
“An Application of Language Analysis,” by Dr. Harry Nielson; and “ The 
Analysts and the Nature of Philosophy,” by Mare F. Griesbach, of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Leo A. Foiey 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has continued the custom of making a quarterly report to 
the members of the Association in his column “ The Secretary’s Notes ” in 
The New Scholasticism during the year. He requests the incorporation of 
these contents in his annual report. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at the Hotel Statler Hilton, New York City, under 
the patronage of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, and the Catholic universities, senior colleges, and seminaries of 
the New York area on March 31 and April 1, 1959. The general theme of 
the meeting was “Contemporary American Philosophy.” The papers read 
at the meeting were published as Volume XXXIII entitled “ Proceedings 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association.” Also published in 
the same volume were all the proper reports of the official business of the 
Association. The “ Proceedings” were distributed as follows: 


Constituent and Associate 
Student 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly issues during the past 
years as Volume XXXIII. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association 
Subscribers 

Exchanges 

Complimentary 


Regional conferences have kept up their customary activities. The Sec- 
retary is most anxious to cooperate in any way with the formation of new 
conferences and with the continued activities of the present conferences. 

The Secretary acknowledges with deep appreciation the free facilities 
and generous services of the Catholic University of America for the Secre- 
tary and for the Treasurer and Business Manager of the New Scholas- 
ticism. He also acknowledges the similar free and generous facilities at 
St. John’s University for the Editor of the New Scholasticism. 

Press releases for the thirty-fourth meeting were sent to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference New Service, the Associated Press, the United 
Press, Register Papers, St. Louis Register, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Leo A. FoLey 
Association Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
FOR 1960 CONVENTION OF THE ACPA 


1. Whereas the needs of our times call for an increased spirit of co- 
operation and mutual understanding among philosophers of different 
schools of thought— 

Be it resolved that the ACPA encourage among its members a genuinely 
scholarly desire to pursue the truth in whatever quarters it may be found 
in a spirit of open-minded inquiry. 

2. Whereas His Excellency The Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, D.D., 
has so graciously honored our convention by his encouragement and pat- 
ronage— 

Be it resolved that the ACPA extend to him our sincere appreciation 
and gratitude. 

3. Whereas His Excellency The Most Reverend Joseph Marling, D.D., 
C.PPS., has honored us with his presence in the presentation of the Car- 
dinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal to this year’s Medalist, Dr. Rudolf Allers— 

Be it resolved that the ACPA express to him its deep appreciation and 
gratitude. 

4. Whereas Rev. George P. Klubertanz, S.J., of St. Louis University, 
chairman of the Local Committee, and his many devoted assistants from 
the neighboring Catholic seminaries and colleges have labored so com- 
petently to make this convention a genuine success— 


Be it resolved that the ACPA extend its sincere appreciation and grati- 


tude to him and all who have contributed to the material arrangements of 
the convention. 


Rosert J. KreycHe, Chairman 
LreonarD J. Esiick 
Rev. Mauro HernAnpeEz, O.S.B. 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
FINANCIAL Report—JaNuary 1, 1959 To December 31, 1959 
Balance, Second National Bank of Washington, January 1, 1959 $ 1,594.22 
Receipts 

Membership dues $7,335.40 
Subscriptions, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 1,981.98 

Sales, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 425.17 

Sales, PROCEEDINGS 953.77 

Sales, STUDIES 24.95 

Interest from investments 708.76 
Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas medal 100.00 

Annual meeting 516.03 
Advertising 375.00 
Miscellaneous 


12,425.39 
$14,019.61 


Expenditures 
THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM (4 issues) $5,039.93 
PROCEEDINGS 
Printing 
Notices D.C.-Md. Conference 
Wrappers—THE NEW SCHOLAS- 
TICISM 
Membership forms 
Letterheads, envelopes—Dr. Mohan .. 
Envelopes—statement of dues ....... 
Invoice forms 
Names on office door 


Secretarial services 
Secretary 
Treasurer and Business Manager 
Editor, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 500.00 
Proof reader 


2,244.24 

PUINNE cic rsaslee Six acl sanlain. 6 wae nese a see wees 325.32 
Supplies 129.42 
Purchase back issues THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 51.55 
Publishers Weekly 11.00 
Catholic Directory 10.50 
Dues—Federation Int. des Soc. Philosophy 48.75 
Purchase—air conditioner 199.50 
Operation and installation air conditioner 40.07 
Binding THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, PROCEED- 
INGS 11.00 
Safe Deposit box rental 5.50 
Christmas gift, mailing room and maintenance ..... 11.00 
Memorial volume—Etienne Gilson 640.00 
Subscription refund 7.18 
President’s esp. dedication Lib.-St. Louis U 37.70 
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Expenses, annual meeting 
Postage 110.00 
Printing 17.36 
Supplies 15.22 
Aquinas medal 43.50 
Telephone 17.10 
Badge bars 21.57 
Program 36.00 
Travel exp—Dr. Herbert Spielgelberg 122.63 
Hotel Statler 345.00 


Editor’s expense 

Mise.—St. John’s University 25.59 

Repair stenotype machine ........... 7.55 

Telephone (Notre Dame) 

101.07 

Federal withholding tax 477.54 
D. C. withholding tax 35.47 
Miscellaneous _19.97 


$12,321.21 
Balance on hand, Second National Bank, Washington, Decem- 
ber 31, 1959 1,698.40 


$14,019.61 


Total Assets of the Association 
Second National Bank, Washington, D. C. ................... 1,698.40 
225 shares American Tel & Tel Co. @ $79.75 (Dec. 31, 1959) .. 17,943.75 
$19,642.15 
Rosert Paut Monan, SS., Ph.D. 


Treasurer 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


At 1:15 P.M. on Tuesday, April 19, 1960, the meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Association was called to 
order with the Reverend Doctor Robert Lechner, C.PP.S., President of the 
Association, presiding. 

The Secretary proposed the names of new members for acceptance in 
the Association. They were accepted unanimously. 

Dr. William Walton, Vice President of the Association, proposed as the 
topic of the 1961 annual meeting “ Philosophy and Psychiatry.” He ex- 
plained the possibilities of the topic, and it was approved unanimously. 
The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association will be in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, New York, April 
4 and 5, 1961. 

Dr. Vincent Smith submitted his annual report on the New Scholastic- 
ism. He requested that the annual budget of the New Scholasticism be 
raised to five thousand dollars ($5000.00). The request was approved 
unanimously. He raised the question of the availability of associate edi- 
tors for the sharing of the editomal work. On the motion of Father 
Klubertanz, S.J., the Council unanimously agreed that, in choosing associ- 
ate editors, consideration be given to their proximity to the New York 
area, so that they can be of prompt assistance to the editor in screening 
manuscripts. Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon and Brother Pascal, OS.F., were 
named as associate editors of the New Scholasticism for a period of two 
(2) years. 

A committee consisting of Dr. Smith, Dr. Charles O’Neil, and the Rev. 
Dr. Mulligan, S.J., had been appointed to examine the publication of the 
annual Proceedings. Dr. Smith announced that a suggestion had been 
made to eliminate the Proceedings as had been done by the American 
Philosophical Association. However, since the Proceedings are a ready 
avenue of publication for participants in the annual meetings, Dr. Smith 
was opposed to the suggestion. It was voted down. Furthermore, he 
moved that the committee be dissolved and that the publication of the 
Proceedings be left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Association. 
This motion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Smith has been appointed representative of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, to the Fifth International Thomistie Congress, in Rome, Italy, 
September 13-16, 1960. He was also appointed by the Executive Council 
as joint representative of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
with the added special duty of investigating, improving, and enlarging the 


exchange program between the New Scholasticism, and foreign publica- 
tions. 
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A committee consisting of the Rev. Dr. George Klubertanz, Dr. Vernon 
Bourke, and Dr. James Collins had been appointed at the 1959 business 
meeting in New York to investigate the manner of choosing the time, 
place and format of the annual meetings of the Association. Father 
Klubertanz reported that he had received no data from the members. The 
committee was dissolved and a new committee consisting of Father 
Valerius Messerich, O.F.M., Father Leo Schumacher, and Dr. Richard 
Blackwell was constituted for the purpose of drawing up a questionnaire 
on this subject to be sent to all of the members of the Association. The 
problem of whether or not the Association should have a banquet at its 
annual meeting will be included in the questionnaire. 

The Executive Council voted to award the Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas 
Medal at the 1961 meeting. It selected the Rev. Dr. James A. McWilliams, 
S.J., as the recipient. 

It was voted unanimously that the 1962 annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion be held at Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Executive Council reappointed the Rev. Dr. Mohan, SS., and the 
Rev. Dr. Foley, S.M., as Treasurer and Secretary respectively. 

As there was no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted 
Leo A. Foitry 
Secretary 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 19, 1960) 
Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 235 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 168 Village Rd., South Orange, N. J. 

Bates, Mr. Alan C., 5442 S. Harper, Chicago 15, II. 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, D.D., 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bondi, Rev. Eugene, O.P., St. Stephen Priory, Glen Street, Dover, Mass. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., Georgetown University Graduate School, Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. 

de Courty, Professor Louis A., 2961 Laconia Ave., New York 69, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., St. Teresa’s Rectory, 560 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dinneen, Rev. Dr. Richard D., St. Michael’s Rectory, 148 Stow Ave., Troy, 
New York 

Dollinger, Rev. M. Sylvester, Abbey of Our Lady of the Holy Trinity, 
Huntsville, Utah 

Dombro, Rev. Richard J., S.M., Ph.D., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, 
Ohio 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P. O. Box 350, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Villanova University, Villanova, 
Penna. 

Gallup, Mr. John R., 32 St. Flavien, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Harman, Rev. Everett R., Box 499, Cedar City, Utah 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lu, Rev. Matthias, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

McAllister, Rt. Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17, D. C. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, 11 Dock Road, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 1512 Webster Ave., Bronx 57, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., 5701 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Rooney, Dr. Miriam Theresa, 40 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 

Rush, Rev. Vincent E., 3222 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 25, III. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. John K., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 43 Amberson Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Very Rev. Leo S., 28700 Euclid Avenue, Wickliffe, Ohio 

Siwek, Rev. Paul, S.J., 42, Rue de Grenelle, Paris (VII), France 

Smith, Mr. J. Marquis, 5023 Kenmont Rd., S.E. Washington 21, D. C. 
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Sokolski, Rev. R. J., Immaculate Conception Church, 114 West Front St., 
Tyler, Texas 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
ON. x. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H., Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., College of Christ the King, London, Canada 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Zedler, Dr. Beatrice H., 125 W. Locust St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College Library, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass. 

Assumption Seminary Library, 3016 W. French Place, San Antonio 1, Texas 

Assumption University of Windsor Library, Windsor, Ont., Canada 

Barry College, 11300 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami 38, Fla. 

Benedictine Heights College, 2120 E. 21st St., Tulsa 14, Okla. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Chaminade College of Honolulu, 3140 Waialae Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 10, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 

College of Mt. Joseph on the Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

College of St. Teresa, 5600 Main St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Convent of Our Lady of Angels, Glen Riddle, Penna. 
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Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 

Crosier House of Studies, Route 1, Wallen Road, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Studies, St. Stephen’s Priory, Glen Street, Dover, 
Mass. 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill. 

Donnelly College, 1236 Sandusky Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington 8, D. C. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 41, Mich. 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Georgetown University Library, 37th & O Streets, N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Glenmary Home Missioners, Seminary Library, Glendale, Ohio 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, North Easton, Mass. 

Holy Family College, Route 1, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Holy Heart Seminary, 55 Quinpool Rd., Halifax, N.S., Canada 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola University, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, III. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Manhattan College, Riverdale 71, New York 

Marian College, 390 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac, Wise. 

Marianopolis College, 3647 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 

Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scanton 9, Penna. 

Mercy College, 8200 W. Outer Drive, Detroit 19, Mich. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, New Mexico 
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Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 59, Mass. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
DD; C. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Our Lady of Mercy Seminary, Lenox, Mass. 

Our Lady of Providence Seminary, R.D. #1, Warwick Neck, Rhode Island 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Passionist Monastic Seminary, Jamaica Estates, Long Island, N. Y. 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Providence College, Providence 8, Rhode Island 

Queen of the Holy Rosary College, Mission San Jose, Calif. 

Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Rosary College, River Forest, II. 

Rosary Hill College, 4380 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 

Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington 17, D. C. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

St. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton 86, Mass. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis College of the Holy Gospel, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 

St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 

St. John Cantius Seminary, 3689 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

St. John’s Seminary Brighton 35, Mass. 

St. John’s University, Grand Central and Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, 
ba 


St. John Vianney Seminary Library, R.D. #2, Bloomingdale, Ohio 


St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

St. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Joseph’s Seminary, White Fathers’ Rural Station, Onchiota, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

St. Joseph Teacher College, 380 S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 
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St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 

St. Mary’s Minor Seminary, Crystal Lake, IIl. 

St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, III. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Missouri 

St. Mary’s University, Cincinnati Ave., San Antonio 1, Texas 

St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Paul College, Canfield, Ohio 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

St. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

St. Pius X Seminary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 So. Steele St., Denver 10, Colo. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College, 103rd and Central Park Avenue, Chicago 43, Il. 
Salve Regina College, Ochre Point Ave., Newport, Rhode Island 
Seattle University, 900 Broadway, Seattle 22, Wash. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena College, Loudonville, New York 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Ursuline College for Women, Overlook and Cedar Roads, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wise. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, 15th Ave., Langley Park, Hyattsville, Md. 
Woodstock College Library, Woodstock, Md. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 
Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 1998 Pacific Ave., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Aiduk, Rev. Robert J., 5020 Mission Road, Kansas City 3, Kansas 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, Michigan 
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Albert, Rev. Wilfrid, Our Lady of Peace Rectory, Berwick, Maine 

Allen, Rev. E. B., St. Mark’s College, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Allie, Rev. J. L., O.M.L., Facultates Ecclesiasticae U. O., 233 Main St., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., PP Franciscanas, Aguiar 509, Havana, Cuba 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 

Anderson, Dr. James F., Villanova University, Villanova, Penna. 

Anderson, Mr. John J., 230 Mt. Vernon Place, Newark 6, New Jersey 

Andriuska, Rev. George A., Marian Convent, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Arthur, Rev. David J., C.S.C., Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass. 

Artus, Walter W., 48-27 54 Rd., Maspeth 78, L. I., New York 

Arway, Rev. Robert J., C. M., Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, 
Penna. 

Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Azar, Dr. Larry, 25-29 83rd St., Jackson Heights 70, L. I., N. Y. 

Bachhuber, Rev. Andrew H., S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 

Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, III. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 

Baker, John P., 52 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., 15 Richmond Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Baldwin, Mrs. Alex, 4326 Richardson Avenue, New York 66, N. Y. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Barral, Miss Mary Rose, 2557 Marion Ave., New York 58, N. Y. 

Barron, Rev. Robert, O.P., St. Michael’s College, Cerrilos Road, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. William, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Becker, Dr. Ralph, 16925 Stoepel, Detroit, Mich. 

Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., 8.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 

Bell, Rev. John A., W.F., Our Lady of River Ridge Seminary, Franklin, Pa. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. F., S.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benedetto, Rev. Arnold J., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, III. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M. Conv., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
New York 

Bennewitz, Mr. Donald F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Berg, Rev. Paul, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bergquist, Mr. James W., 4705 Daleridge Road, La Canada, Calif. 

Bernard of Mary, Brother, F.S.C., Monhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Berube, Rev. Jean F., S.S.S., 4450 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Canada 

Bird, Mr. Otto, 533 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Birkley, Rev. James I., C.P.P.S., St. Joseph’s College, P. O. Box 528, Whit- 
ing, Ind. 
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Blackwell, Dr. Richard J., John Carroll University, University Heights, 
Ohio 

Blain, Rev. Lionel A., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick, Rhode 
Island 

Blow, Mr. Richard Marco, 2224 Decatur Place, N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

Bobik, Dr. Joseph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 1720 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Boelen, Dr. Bernard J. M., 325 Bower Hill Rd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

Boh, Mr. Ivan, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Bohnen, Rev. Arthur, 8. J., Colegio Cristo Rei, Rio Gr. Do Sul, Sao Leo- 
poldo, Brasil 

Boileau, Rev. David A., College St. Esprit, Louvain, Belgium 

Bonansea, Rev. Bernardino M., O.F.M., Franciscan Monastery, Washington 
iy, D.L. 

Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Il. 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., S.J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., Box 5966, Washington 14, D. C. 

Brady, Rev. Jules, S.J., 5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 20, Mo. 

Breidenbach, Rev. Francis J., Ladycliff College, Highlands Falls, N. Y. 

Breines, Rev. Andrew R., 111 S. 6th St., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brezik, Rev. V. B., CS.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 

Bridges, Rev. Geoffrey, O.F.M., San Luis Rey College, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

sroderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brokhage, Rev. Joseph D., 616 So. East St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

Brooks Mr. George A., Eton Hall, Garth Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Loyola University of South, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, M/Sgt. Joseph F., 415C F.T.D., Carswell A.F.B., Texas 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, III. 

Buckley, Very Rev. Joseph W., S.M., Marist Seminary, 220 Taylor St. 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., University of San Diego, San Diego 12, Calif. 

suehler, Rev. Walter J., 8.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., O.S.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Miss uri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Burke, Dr. James P., Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

Burke, Rev. John R., Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 


Burke, Rev. Luke, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 


mn Y. 
Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 
Burns, Rey. John V., C.M., 6135 Morton St., Philadelphia 44, Penna. 
Burns, Rev. Malachy, O.S.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 
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Burroughs, Rev. Alvin, C.M., Ph.D., Cardinal Glennon College, 5200 Glen- 
non Drive, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Bushinski, Rev. Edward A., Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 

Byrne, James W., 216-15 110th Avenue, Queens Village, L. I., New York 

Byrne, Mr. Paul M., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Cahill, Mr. Brien J., 51-15 Van Kleeck St., Elmhurst, Queens, L. I., N. Y. 

Caillouet, Most Rev. Louis Abel, 1342 Moss St., New Orleans 19, La. 


Callahan, Rey. Francis F., S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

Callahan, Rev. Ronan, C.P., Holy Family Monastery, West Hartford 7, 
Conn. 


Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, MS.SS.T., Holy Trinity Missionary Seminary, 
Winchester, Va. 

Carmody, Rev. Michael F., S.Th.L., Ph.D., Holy Angels Rectory, Pitts- 
burgh 7, Penna. 

Carney, Rev. Patrick J., 1315 Olmstead Ave., Bronx 62, New York 

Carney, Rev. William J., S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Carpino, Mr. Joseph, 20 Fiske Place, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Carr, Mr. Harold M., 118 Pond Street, Sharon, Mass. 

Case, Mr. James G., 50 E. Main Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Casey, Rev. David F., M.M., 20 Newton St., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Casey, Rev. Joseph H., S.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Cassidy, Dr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 

Casten, Dr. Daniel F., 177 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Cauchy, Dr. Venant, Universite de Montreal, Montreal, Canada 

Caulfield, Mr. Joseph, 224 Belvidere Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, Montreal 10, Canada 

Ciraolo, Mr. Joseph P., 69-45 108th St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 

Clancy, Rev. John L., S.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Clark, Mr. Philip W., 161 Fort Hill Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 4, Pa. 

Clarke, Rev. James T., College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

Clarke, Rev. William Norris, 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., St. Pius X Preparatory Seminary, 125 New Hyde 
Park Road, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

Coggin, Rt. Rev. Walter, O.S.B., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collingwood, Dr. Francis J., 2867 South 68th St., Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Concordia, Rev. George L., O.P., St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass. 

Conlan, Rev. F. Allan, 500 Susquehanna Ave., West Pittston, Penna. 

Connell, Richard J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Connelly, Mr. George E., 403 North Webster, Scranton 3, Penna. 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Connolly, Rev. Thomas W., C.M., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver 10, Colo. 

Connor, Rev. John W., St. Johns Seminary, Lake St., Brighton 35, Mass. 

Conway, Rev. James I., S8.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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Conway, Rev. A., St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Creel, Rev. Jesse L., St. Lawrence’s Church, Box 1369, Asheville, N. C. 

Cunningham, Dr. Robert L., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
18, Calif. 

Dalcourt, Mr. Gerard, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

Dallaire, Rev. Jean Paul, 8.J., College des Jesuites, Quebec, P.Q., Canada 

Daly, Brother John E., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Darcy, Rev. Br. J. B., F.S.C.H., St. Bonaventure’s College, St. John’s New- 
foundland, Canada 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., 114 Mount St., London W.1, England 

D’Arcy, Rev. Paul F., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, III. 

Datho, Rev. James, O.M.I., Pine Hills-on-the-Bay, Pass Christian, Miss. 

Daues, Rev. Vincent F., $.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., 8.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Day, Rev. Francis T., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Dearden, Most Rev. F., S.T.D., 1880 Wellesley Drive, Detroit 3, Mich. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., Immaculate Conception Monastery, 
Troy, New York 

Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 203 S. Ninth St., Lafayette, Ind. 

De George, Mr. Richard T., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East Slst St., New York 28, N. Y. 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.RS.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 2, 
Kansas 

Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., S.T.L.R., De Paul University, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Dennen, Rev. Gerard F., 35-60 158th St., Flushing 58, N. Y. 

Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 4602 Douglas Rd., Downes Grove, IIl. 

De Pauw, Rev. Dr. Gommar A., Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burgh, Md. 

Desan, Dr. Wilfrid, 1431-36th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

DeSaulniers, Mr. Lawrence B., 8040 Bellamah Ave., N.E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Desjardins, Rev. Claude, S.J., College Brebuef, Montreal, Canada 

De Valk, Rev. Raymond, O.P., El Piloto Offices, Catano, Puerto Rico 

Dever, Rev. Daniel J., 1164 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 

Devlin, Rev. William J., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Diemert, Rev. Francis Jerome, 8.J., Mount Saint Michael's, Spokane, Wash. 

di Nardo, Rev. Ramon A., St. Anthony’s Rectory, Washington 17, D. C. 

Dirig, Rev. Walter F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
N. Y. 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Doherty, Dr. John J., 87 Stephenson Blvd., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., 8.J., Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago 
11, Il. 

Dolter, Rev. Robert J., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Donceel, Rev. J., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., Office of Academic Vice Pres., Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 
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Donohue, Rev. John G., St. Joseph Seminary, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 
Penna. 

Dougherty, Dr. Jude P., 1846 Harvard Drive, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Dougherty, Rev. Kenneth F., $.A., St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drennan, Dr. D. A., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Drey, Mr. James F., 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., Conventus 8. Sabinae Aventino, Rome, 
Italy 

Driscoll, Rev. John M., O.S.A., Merrimack College North Andover, Mass. 

Drohan, Rev. James, 8.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Dubay, Rev. Thomas, 8.M., Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carrollton, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., 8.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 129 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

DuLac, Rev. Henri, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Dunphy, Dr. William B., 95 Elliott Place, Freeport, N. Y. 

Duzy, Dr. Michael, University of Dallas, Dallas Texas 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4217 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Echevarria, Mr. Jose, Box 176, Coamo, Puerto Rico 

Egan, Rev. James M., O.P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Elliot, Rev. Clyde J., S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile Co., 
Ala. 

Erwin, Rev. J. M., O.P., Dominican Fathers, Chicago 8, IIl. 

Escobar, Gustavo, 760 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

Eslick, Prof. Leonard J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Etemad, Mrs. Doris K., 700 Benvenue Ave., Los Altos, Calif. 

Fagothey, Rev. Austin, S8.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Faraon, Rev. Michael, O.P., St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Fay, Rev. B. U., O.P., Dominican House of Studies 487 Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Fay, Dr. Charles, 290 Kennedy Place, Windsor, Ont., Canada 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 489 Bridgeway, Sausalito 11, Calif. 

Fecher, Mr. Charles A., 5625 Ready Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 

Ferrara Mr. Vincent J., 153 Onslow Place, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 

Ferrazzi, Rev. Thomas M., O.S.M., 313 West Illinois St., Chicago 10, II. 

Finney, Mr. William T., St. Louis University, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Fisher, Dr. Alden L., 754 Leland, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

FitzGerald, Mr. Desmond J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, Calif. 

Fitzgibbon, Dr. John F., 2326 46th St., Rock Island, Il. 

FitzGibbon, Mr. John Paul, 7 Madison Avenue West, Winchester, Mass. 

FitzGibbon, Rev. Wm., 8.V.D., Divine Word Seminary, Island Creek, 
Mass. 


Fives, Rev. Daniel C., S.S., 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Fleckenstein, Rev. N. J., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., Archbishop of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Flood, Rev. R. H., CS.B., St. John Fisher College Library, Rochester 18, 
N. Y. 

Flynn, Very Rev. John A., C.M., S.T.D., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, 
NX. 

Flynn, Rev. John V., S.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Thomas J., S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Foley, Rev. Dr. Leo, S.M., Marist Seminary, 220 Taylor St., N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

Fontinell, Eugene, 41 Ehrbar Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Ford, John H., 2008 Lowell Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Forgac, Rev. James, O.S.B., 2900 E. Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Fortier, Rev. Theodore, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Fournelle, Rev. Geron, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 

Francoeur, Brother Robert A., La Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 

Franks, Rey. Gabriel, O.S.B., New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark. 

Fredrickson, Rev. Owen P., O.S.B., St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois 

Free, Louis J., Jr., Park and Linda Avenues, Uncasville, Conn. 

Freeman, Rev. Joseph M., S.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Freking, Most Rev. Frederick W., Box 999, Salina, Kansas 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., Marycliffe, Glencoe, Mo. 

Gage, Dr. Angelo, St. Mary of the Plains, Dodge City, Kansas 

Gallagher, Mr. Thomas, 33 Buckingham Drive, Albany, N. Y. 

Gallik, Rt. Rev. George A., 2801 East 4th St., Duluth 12, Minn. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Garry, Rev. Martin D., O.P., Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 

Garvey, Rev. Charles M., 320 Popular St., Bellevue, Ky. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., O.'S.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 

Garzia, Rev. Dr. Rafael, Instituto Missioni Consolata, Turin, Italy 

Gasson, Rev. John, 8.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Gavin, Rev. Michael J., C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

Geiger, Rev. James A., St. Charles Seminary, Columbus 9, Ohio 

Gendreau, Dr. Bernard A., 3940 Winding Way, Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, 18230 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., P. O., Box 2130, Jackson 14, Miss. 

Gilligan, Dr. Bernard B., 2665 Grand Concourse, New York 68, N. Y. 

Gilligan, Rev. Justinian, C.P., 178th St. & Wexford Terrace, Jamaica 32, 
L.1., New York . 

Glavin, Rev. Leonard, O.F.M. Cap., St. Anthony Friary, Hudson, New 
Hamp. 

Gleason, Rev. Robert W., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., 8.J., 154 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Glutz, Rev. Melvin A., C.P., Immaculate Conception Monastery, 5700 


North Harlem Ave., Chicago 31, IIl. 
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Golebiewski, Rev. Casimir, Ph.D., 3834 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Goodwin, Dr. Robert P., 2244 North Kenmore Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., St. Francis of Assisi Rectory, Springfield, Del. 
Co., Penna. 

Grabowski, Rev. John C., C.SS.R., Holy Redeemer College, Oakland 5, 
Calif. 

Grady, Rt. Rev. Joseph E., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester 12, New 
York 

Graham, Rev. George P., St. Joseph’s Rectory, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grajewski, Rev. Maurice J., St. Francis Monastery and College, Burling- 
ton, Wisc. 

Grand Seminaire de Montreal, 2065 Ouest Rue Sherbrooke, Montreal, 
Canada 

Grassi, Dr. Carlo A., 16541 Lawton, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Greco, Most Rev. Charles P., P. O. Drawer 191, Alexandria, La. 

Green, Rey. John J., 633 Orchard St., Scranton, Pa. 

Greene, Rev. Merrill F., S.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

Grellinger, Most Rev. John B., 442 Monroe St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Griesbach, Mare F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., C.M., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

Grisez, Dr. Germain G., Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Grosser, Rt. Rev. Elmer J., Seminary of St. Pius X, Erlanger, Ky. 

Gruenenfelder, Mr. John B., Xavier University Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Gurr, Rev. John E., S.J., Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash. 

Gustafson, Rev. G. J., S.S., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

Haddox, Mr. John H., Texas Western College, El Pase Texas 

Hakim, Rev. Albert B., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Hamel, Rev. Edmund J., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Hannan, Most Rev. Jerome D., 315 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington 7, 
D. C. 

Harkenrider, Dr. Edward W., 4861 Tanglewood Drive, Dayton 40, Ohio 

Harrington, Rev. Edward T., 857 Trapelo Road, Waltham, Mass. 

Harrington, Rev. Dr. John, S.M.A., 370 Common St., Dedham, Mass. 

Hartnett, Rev. John J., 340 West 66th St., Chicago 21, IIl. 

Harvanek, Rev. Robert F., 8.J., 509 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, II. 

Hayes, Rev. J. Donald, S.J., Loyola University 6525 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 26, Ill. 

Healy, Miss Margaret, 102 Pierrepont St., Brocklyn 1, N. Y. 

Heath, Rev. Mark, O.P., La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Heath, Rev. Thomas R., O.P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Hecht, Rev. Torrens, 8.J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
26, Il. 

Heiman, Rev. Ambrose J., C.PpS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heiser, Mr. John H., 4150 N. Lake Drive Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

Heitzman, Mr. Marian W., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Henle, Rev. Robert J., S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Hernandez, Rev. Mauro, OS.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Herscher, Rev. Iranaeus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 

Heruday, Rev. Joseph, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Herx, Mr. Frederick C., Creighton University, Omaha 2, Nebr. 

Hetzler, Dr. Florence M., 38 Lake View Park, Rochester 13, N. Y. 

Higgins, Rev. Thomas J., 8.J., Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Hilton, Rev. Robert C., Holy Ghost Hospital, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hinners, Dr. Richard C., Loyola University, Chicago 26, IIl. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., 4448 Berwick, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Hoebing, Rev. Philibert, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Il. 

Hoffmann, Rev. Richard, C.SS.R., Box 148, Oconomowoc, Wisc. 

Hogan, Rev. Joseph E., C.M., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

Holland, Rev. Timothy J., Xavier University, New Orleans 25, La. 

Hollencamp, Rev. Charles H., 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Hollenhorst, Mr. G. D., 1912 W. Byron St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

Holloway, Rev. Maurice R., 8.J., 3700 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mis- 
souri 

Horrigan, Rt. Rev. Alfred F., 2000 Norris Place, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Hourcade, Mr. E. W., 658-28th St., Oakland 9, Calif. 

Hsiang, Mr. Paul S., 541 W. 113 St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Hug, Rev. Pacific L., O.F.M., 1831 College Ave., Quincy, III. 

Hughes, Mr. Vincent A., Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H. 

Hughes, Rev. William F., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, 
NN. i. 

Hunt, Rev. Benjamin B., C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 93 Summit Cross, Rutherford, N. J. 

Iorio, Dominick A., 868 Revere Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Tranyi, Ladislaus, 1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Jaas, Rev. Kenneth R., 2210 N. Warson Road, St. Louis 14, Mo. 

Jacoby, Dr. Paul J., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

James, Mr. Theodore E., Manhattan College, Riversdale, New York 68, 
MM; oe 

Jasinski, Rev. Walery J., Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

Jelinek, Rev. John P., S.J., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 

Johann, Rev. Robert O., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


John, Professor Anthony J., New Bedford Institute of Technology, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Johnston, Dr. Herbert, 1021 St. Vincent St., South Bend, Ind. 

Joly, Rev. Paul T., Wadhams Hall, Preparatory Seminary, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. 

Joly, Ralph P., Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Kane, Rev. Dennis C., O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Kane, Rev. William H., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest 
Il. 


Kayser, Rev. Br. E.R., St. Boniface Mission High School, Kimberley Union 
of South Africa 


Keelan, Rev. Kevin R., T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 
Kelly, Rev. John M., St. Michael’s College, Toronto 5, Canada 
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Kendzierski, Miss Lottie H., 3125 S. 48th St., Milwaukee 19, Wisc. 

Kennedy, Rev. Paul V., 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Kerins, Mr. Francis J., Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., C.PPS., Box 711, Whiting, Indiana 

Kilkenny, Rev. Eugene F., O. Carm., Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Kimlinger, Mr. Ernest, Box 301, Mount Angel, Oregon 

Kinsella, Rev. Arthur, O.P., St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Klauder, Rev. Francis J., $S.D.B., Don Bosco College, Newton, N. J. 

Kleinz, Rev. John, Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Klimchak, Mr. John C., 2105 Broadview Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Klocker, Rev. H. R., SJ., Regis College, Denver 11, Colo. 

Klubertanz, Rev. George B., 8.J., 3700 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Kocourek, Dr. R. A., 1029 Lombard, St. Paul, Minn. 

Koehle, Rev. Eckard J., OS.B., 94 Ridge St., Orange, N. J. 

Koenig, Rev. John H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
Ramsey, P. O., N. J. 

Koenker, Mr. Ernest B., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Kondoleon, Mr. Theodore J., 4848 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Koren, Rev. Henry J., CSSp., 8.T.D., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
19, Penna. 

Kornmueller, Dr. H., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

Kovach, Dr. Francis J., 115 North Second St., Atchison, Kansas 

Kozlowski, Rev. Leo, 127 Stephenson St., Duryea, Penna. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., The Marylander Apt., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Kraus, Rey. Donald W., St. Richard’s Church, 2915 Webster Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 

Kreyche, Dr. Gerald F., 2551 Fontana Drive, Glenview, Illinois 

Krzesinski, Very Rev. Andrew, 1436 Otis St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Kuntz, Mr. Paul Grimley, 1321 Main St., Grinnell, Iowa 

Kwakman, Rey. Simon W., C.M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Labelle, Rev. H. J., SJ., St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

LaMountain, Dr. George F. J., Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Lang, Rev. Anthony, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Larkin, Mr. Vincent R., 3752 Monon St., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Larson, Miss Martha S., 2303 Foster Place, Wilmington, Dela. 

LaRue, Rev. Joseph N., St. Barnabas Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laschenski, Rev. Sigmund J., S.J., Catholic Major Seminary, Kamayut 
P.O., Rangoon, Burma 

Lauer, Rev. Quentin, S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Lauer, Miss Rosemary Z., St. Johns University Graduate School, Jamaica 
32, N. Y. 

Law, Rev. Joseph A., S.S., 600 No. Paca Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Lawler, Rev. Ronald, O.F.M. Cap., Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 
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Lechner, Rev. Robert, C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 

Lehner, Rev. F. C., O.P., Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

Lescoe, Rev. Francis J., 8.T.L., St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Lincoln, Miss Natalie, House of Studies, Austin, Brome County, Quebec, 
Canada 

Lindon, Rev. Luke J., S.C.J., Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart, Route 
#1, Honesdale, Penna. 

Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Lintz, Rev. Edward J., 152 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 

Loneosky, Rev. Gabriel, T.O.R., St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

Lonergan, Rev. Bernard J. F., 8.J., Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, P. della Pilotta 
4, Rome 204, Italy. 

Lonergan, Rev. James, O.M.I., Our Lady of Lake College, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Lorge, Mr. James P., 1725 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 9533 S. Millard Ave., Evergreen Park, IIl. 

Loyanich, Mr. Peter P., 3019 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Lynch, Dr. Lawrence E., 87 Harper Ave., Toronto, Canada 

Lyons, Rev. Lawrence F., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

MacCormac, Rev. G. E., S.J., Paul’s College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

MacGuigan, Dr. Mark R., 35 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Can. 

MacLellan, Rev. T. M., St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Canada 

MeAlister, Rev. Daniel, S.T.L., 1104 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, Calif. 

McAuliffe, Rev. Denis M., O.P., Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

McAvoy, Rev. Bernard L., C.S.C., Holy Cross College, Washignton 17, 
D. C. 

McCall, Rev. Robert E., 8.S.J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington 17, D.C. 

McCarthy, Rev. Edward, C.PPS., St. Joseph College, Rensselaer, Ind. 

McCool, Rev. Gerald A., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

McCorkell, Very Rev. E. J., C.S.B., President, Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto 5, Canada 

McCorkle, Rev. John, St. Thomas Seminary, Kenmore, Wash. 

McCormack, Rev. Eric D., O.S.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

McDermott, John J., 35 Northridge Ave., North Merrick, N. Y. 


McDonald, Rey. Lloyd P., S.S., New St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 10, 
Md. 


McDonald, Rt. Rev. William J. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
McFadden, Rev. Daniel, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 
McGinnis, Rev. Dr. Raymond, Holy Cross Church, St. Croix, Ind. 
McGlynn, Rev. James V., 8.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 
McGovern, Rev. Thomas, 8.J., Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 
McGrath, Rev. Brian A., Academic Vice President, Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C. 
McGraw, Rev. John B., 8. J., St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 


McLean, Rev. George F., O.M.1., 391 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 
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McMahon, Rev. B. J., S.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Il. 

MeMahon, Dr. Francis E., 1360 Lake Shore Drive, Apt. 1717, Chicago 10, 
Til. 

McManaman, Rev. Linus, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 

McManus, Rev. Charles J., 460 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

MeMorrow, Dr. George, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

MeMullen, Mr. George C., Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

MeMullin, Rev. Ernan, Box 36, Notre Dame, Ind. 

McNamee, Rey. Stephen F., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. 

McQuade, Dr. Francis P., 99 Parsons Drive, Hempstead, L. I., New York 

McReavy, Rev. John J., CS.B., St. John Fisher College, Rochester 18, 
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